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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

A N aged woman died recently in the vicinity of Hanover, whose 
life had been unusually eventful. Bom in a prison, of very 
poor parents, her early advantagea were naturally of the lowest order. 
As she grew up, her father was repeatedly arrested and impriaoned 
for atealing, a disgrace she felt so keenly that she fled to Hamburg 
and went into Service. At this time Hamburg was in possession of 
the French, and was the headquarters of Marshal Davoust, who com- 
manded in Northern Germany with álmost unlimited powers. The 
despotism of the distinguished marshal is weU known to the reader 
of history, but, deapotic os he was, he was not insensible to the charms 
of female beauty, and, in thehands of more than one of the softer 
sez, the imperíous lion became as gentle as a lamb. 

On the day Margaret was eighteen years oíd, she was met, on one 
of the prindpal streets of the city, by the marshal, who was so struck 
by her extreme beauty that he called her to him, inquired her ñame 
and direction, and noted both carefully in his memorandum-book. 

A few days later, she was sinmnonded to appear at the bureau of 
the commandant Trembling, she obeyed the mándate. If she was 
surprised to be received with the greatest politeness, her surprise be¬ 
came astomshment when Davoust conducted her to an elegant man¬ 
sión and told her that it, with all the appurtenances thereunto belong- 
ing, was hers. 

By this proceeding, the marshal found it easy to win Margareis 
young heart, and she soon olung to him with all the warmth of a fírst 
¡ove. Her Ufe was now a briUiant one; her protector aurrounded her 
with every luxury; through. his influence, Bhe was. received into the 
beat circles; and no sooner did the people of Hamburg discover what 
influence she had with the powerful military satrap, than her saloons 
were frequented by the first people in the city. . 

With such surroundings, Margaret was not slow to discover her 
deficiency in those accomplishments that are indispensable to all who 
would appear to advantage in the society of the cultivated, and she 
besought her admirer to Jñamish her with the means .of improvement 
He readily acceded to her request The best masters were procured, 
and her leisure hours were dévoted to study. In three months she 
leamed the French language, so' that she spoke it. fiuentlj, During 
the same time, although at first she ;'did not know one note, firom an- 
other, she leamed to play the harp, nnd sooñ she astonished the mar^ 
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sbal by singing for him the moat difficult of the Germán and French 
bailada. 

Iu all her luxurious surroundings, and as queen of many a brilUant 
féte, which, to please the marshal, she was compelled to attend, she 
did not forget her nativo village and the dear ones at borne. As time 
wore od, she became so homesick, that Davoust was compelled to al- 
Iow her to make her relations a visit. She would willingly have gone 
in a modest conveyance, but the marshal, fearing perhaps to lose her, 
insisted on accompanyingher with a coach-and-four. Arrived at home 
once more, she provided for her indigent parents by presenting them 
with a comfortablehouae and garden, on condition that, at their death, 
it should revert to her. Ñor did she forget the poor of the vil¬ 
lage. As she had command of unlimited means, everybody pre- 
ferred the claims of oíd ínendship, and, if posflible, of relationship. 
Hers was the experience of every one on whom Fortune chances to 
smile. 

Her visit was necessarily short She returned to Hamburg to see 
herself again courted and fñted by every one who belonged to or whose 
interest it was to please the French party. Although she had frequent 
opportunity, unlíke many other parvenú*, she scorned to enrich her¬ 
self at the expense of her countrymen. She used often to tell of her 
having been oflered L«mk-notes to the omount of one million franca 
if she would prevail on the marshal to put bis ñame to a certain 
document. She, howcver, refused indignantly when she discovered 
that it would result greatly to the disadvantage of the citizens of 
Hamburg, although she might have easily obtaincd the desircd signa- 
ture. 

But auddenly the French dominión in Northern Gcrmany carne to 
an end, and with it ended Margareis prosperity. Napoleon’s Buasian 
campaign prepared for her a season of care and want. Blucher and 
the Cossaeks quickly drove the French troopa out of the country, the 
garrisons of a fcw of the citiea exceptcd. Of these, the garrison of 
Hamburg held out longeat Davoust converted the city into one vast 
fortress, and then, like a lion at bay, he watchcd his opportunity to 
pounce upon his besiegers, but the opportunity did not present itself. 
The allies entered Paria, Napoleón was compelled to abdícate and quit 
Franco. Davoust no longer aaw any room for hope. The English 
blockaded the port, and the Germana held bim closely besieged on the 
land. He was compelled to surrender. Ho returned to France, 
retired to prívate life, and subsequently took littlo part in State 
afloirs. 

Margaret remained behind, consoling herself with his promises 
that she should follow him so soon as quiet should be restored. She 
was not conscious of ever having injured or wounded any one; on the 
contrary, she felt that many were indebted to her for very considera¬ 
ble Services, and that, during the siege, she had done all that layin her 
powcr to lessen the sufferings of the besieged. She had spoken many 
a good word for her countrymen, and hundreds were indebted to her 
influence for the remission of penalties dictated by the despotic mili- 
tary discipline of the marshal. But she lacked the worldly experience 
that would have taught her not to depend on the recollection of such 
things as these for protcctloñ, and that every restoration demanda its 
sacrifices. Hardly, therefore, had her protector quitted the city, 
when she began to be persecuted. Her most bitter and vindictive 
enemies were those who had been her most servile flatterers when she 
had it in her power to serve them. The number of accusations 
brought against her was unlimited; some were very trivial, while oth- 
ers were of a very serious character. The rabble broke into her 
house, and Bhc was compelled to fly to the pólice for protection. Tura 
which way she would, she met with nothing but persecution. She 
soon saw there was only one way by which she could purchase peace 
and security—that of abandoning all she possessed to her enemies— 
her house, equipage, jewels, wardrobe, every thing except the dress on 
her back. No sooner was she poor than no one troubled her further, 
and, unobserved, she was allowcd to quit the city poorcreven than she 
entered it 

She directed her steps toward Mecklcnburg, where she again be- 
camc a servant-giri, hoping to end her days in quiefc obscurifcy. But 
her beauty attracted a rich laudowner of the neighborhood, and, as 
she had never heard any thing of the marshal, after giving him a fnll 
account of her past life, she became his wife. 

Again she saw herself surrounded by wealth and every luxury; 
again she was the most brilliant and most courted of all the ladies in 
a neighborhood where she was not known; but cruel fate had new 


misfortuneB in store for her. Her husband was, in secret, passionate- 
ly fond of play. One day, he carne home, and surprised Margaret 
with the terrible disclosure that they were homeless, that his domi- 
nanfc passion had ruined them—all, all was gone. As her parents, in 
the mean time, had died, but one thing remained to her. She and her 
husband lelt their oíd baronial cbatcau and broad acres, and repaired 
to the little house and garden formerly occupied by Margaret’s pa¬ 
rents. Hardly had they arrived, when her husband died. Now she 
was alone in the world, and so she remained until her death. 

There was incident enough in her life to make a volume. She 
dwelt with pleasure on the sceneB of her earlier yeárs, especially of 
her sojoum in Hamburg and her personal relations with the principal 
personages of that eventful period. Nearly all the prínces and mar- 
shals of the first French empire had been her guests, and,,for more 
than balf a century, she seemed to live on these recollections—they 
were all life had to offer her. 

When she first returned to her native town, the reception she re- 
ceived was naturally a very coid one. The ladies especially, for very 
good reason, held themselves quite aloof from her; she was not 
treated unkindly, but, despite her superior accomplishments and ex- 
traordinary beauty, she was not. ndmitted into society. For a while, 
she was compelled to lead a life of seclusion. But, misfortune had 
taught her many a valuable lesson, and, in time, her dignified course 
and blameless life won her the respect of her neighbors, who, 
one after the other, found pleasure in welcoming her back to the 
world. 

She employed her leisure in acquiring several of the modera lan- 
guages, and it was not long before she found ampie and lucrativo em- 
ployment in teaching them. 

The memory of Marshal Davoust had a warm place in her heart 
to the day of her death, and nothing so much excited her indignation 
as to meet with paragraphs In the papera and histories of the times 
that censured him. 

She preserved to the iast unmistakable traces of her fonner beauty 
She might have been likened to a grand oíd ruin around which cluster 
the memories of a former generation. At heart she was more French 
than Germán, and her last words were, “ Napoléon le Grand / ” 
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rriEN years in Europe, and never to have seen one of the round 

J- towers of Ircland!” exclaimed, with characteristic nutional 
vivacífcy, an Irish gentleman, whose acquaintance I had inade at the 
anniversary of the Bible Socicty. “ Then go once more and see the 
one at Clondnlkin: it’s only four mile3 from Dublin; and take a car- 
driver for cicerone / ” 

It was last May. I was to have six weeks’ leave of absence in 
June and July. Fifteen summers ago, travelling out of the roate 
marked down by ilurray, I had stood amazed at the foot of the ruins 
of a round tower in Montagu, Belgium! Nobody knew its history. 
Guide-books did not mention it. The curé had no Btory to tell. It 
had outlived tradition. Beyond all that oíd Home, or Athens, or even 
Nimroud, checkered with the black tenta of Arabs, had to show, that 
vast pile of rocks and mortar, roofless, windowless, purposelesa to all 
módem conjecture, had stood out through all changea as the foremost 
thing in my memory. I connected all this with the rhapsody of my 
Iriah acquaintance, tumed the mattcr over, thought of the friends to 
be seen and the health to be gained, and ended by changing my pro- 
posed tramp through the AdirondackB luto my eleventh voyage aeross 
the Atlantic. 

Ireland, rich in legendary relies, has no wealth in kceps or cath¿ 
drals, moss-covered ruins, or ivy-clnd castles, comparable to her round 
towers. Eighty of them are standing; twenty only are perfect, but 
the sites of more than forty that have perished are clearly discemible. 
There must have been in all more than one hundred and twenty. 
They vary in height from sixty to one hundred and thirty feet, and in 
diameter from eight to sixteen feet. Those in most perfect preserva* 
tion are at Glendalough, Kildare, Swords, Scattery, Clondalkin, Antrim, 
Ardmore, Cashel, and Kilkenny. The material of which they are built 
is stone. The cemcnt that binds the masonry together bids defiance 
to time. Each tower maintains a perfect architectural perpendicularity. 
Builders of the present day do not, perhaps cannot, observe such 
regularity. Neither Nelson’s column in London, which is one hundred 
and forty-five feet higb, ñor the Duke of York’s, which is one hundred 
and eleven, is perfect in this respect. 

Thus much I had leamed beforc I carne opt of St. Patrick’s Hotel, 
Dublin, on a bright June moming, to hire a car to take my compagnon 
de voyage and myself to Clondalkin. Dublin is the best-natured of 
towns. It carries a holiday look—never frowns—and takes visitors 
captive with its jaunty air. Ncw-York men of commerce and Harvard 
men of books are serious. Aeross the channel, over in Glasgow, faces 
have a Friday cloudiness every day. In London there are always 
notes to pay. But in the queen-city of the Ernerald Isle, broker and 
mechanic, student and shopkeeper, wear a perpetual smile. Accept- 
ances are provided for. Business-men have a comfortable balance to 
their credit at their bankers. Scholars have accomplished their tasks. 
Mathematicians have squered the circle. Gentlemcn of leisurc have 
won at the race, or received cards for the lord-lieutenant’s drawing- 
room. The stately mausions relax from their dignity, and those who 
go in and out seem like the folk of every-day life. The public build- 
ings are cheerful, and the offieials that oceupy them do not chill you 
with stateliness. The very quays and dock9 bid you welcome—huge 
stone warehouses, crowdcd with hosiery and linen, give the traveller 
a cheerful grecting—and churches and cathedrals are open day and 
night to devout worshippers. Te be sure, the streets are tlirónged 
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mth damoroua mendicants, bat neither they, ñor the haunts of re- 
morsélesa beggar-w ornen, encourage sadness. 

At the car-stand it was just as cheerful. The vehicles were ricfc- 
ety and paintless; the harness older and duller than the gabardlnes 
of rag-fair Jewa; the horses high in bone and low in flesh; and the 
drivers tattercd, talkative, and impudent : but stíll the pleasant 
glamour was kept up. Anímate and inanimate combined everywherc 
to make Dublin worthy to he the capital cf the highest-henrted nation 
in the world. 

Hiring one of the most promising of thesc rope-mended convey- 
ances, my friend and I took our seats, erossed Carlisle Bridge, and 
drove down the quays at a rattling pace. We had scarcely got fairly 
under way, when our driver commenced his duty to the “ stranger 
gentlemen ” in pointing out the lions on the road. 

“Maybe yer honors never heard of Tommy Moore, the famous 
Irish poet. He told the story better than myself can do. Yonder are 
the shops of the two rival shoemakers that made their fortín by adver- 
tisin’ the one agin the other. So, finally, Misther Flanigan put up a 
flamin’ bilí one moming with the words, ‘ ATcji’s conscia redi. 1 What 
that míght be Mr. O’Donobue didn’t know. But, as he never meant 
to be baten in the quality of his goods, he put up another bilí the 
next mornin’, * Men'a and iromm’s conscia redi, 1 and by St. Pntrick he 
won the day entirely.” 

Tuming suddenly around a córner of Uaher Street, our talkative 
driver continued: 

“ Yonder lived poor Lard Edward Fitzgerald, brother to the great 
Duke of Leinster. Well, yer honors, he was advised to hide himself 
in the evil times, because he had done what wasn’t jist right maybe; 
so he went to Murphy’s, up in Tilomas Street there, and got snugly 
put away for a while: but, poor fellow! the soudjars got scint of 
him and wanted to take him, but ye see he was a brave man intirely, 
and wouldn’t be tuk widout a struggle, an’ tbe major, sirs, shot the 
poor darlint so hard that he died in less than a month’s time.” 

“ Those were hard days for Ireiand, Jimmy,” remarked my com- 
p anión. 

“ That’s thrue, yer worship; but the red-coats didn’t get it all their 
own way, ñor the big wigs nayther, and what’s more they never will, 
by the token of the big prison we’rc passing, where they confined 
Misther Train—George Franeis they cali him—but he bate them for all 
that.” 

Our four miles’ drive to Clondalkin was a godsend to Jimmy. 
His recollections were a continual currcnt Every Street awakened 
the marvellous. At St. Michael’s was the sexton who stole the rings 
from the deceased gentlewoman—at Bloody Bridge the “prentice 
boya,” and at the Boyal Hospital the wonders of Brian Boroimhe and 
the Knights Templara. As we drove along the banks of the Grand 
Canal, shaded by tall wych-elms and covered with a green sward, the 
deep emerald of whieh is equalled only by the bend of the waters over 
the falla of Niágara, I made a desperate cffort to change the current 
of our loquacious driver’s thoughts. 

n You are a Catholic, Jimmy ? ” 

“Yis, yer honor.” 

“And you pray to the Virgin Mary ? ” 

“ I do, yer honor.” 

“Well, there’s no doubt she was a good woman. The Bible saya 
so. But she may have been no better than your mother or mine.” 

“ That’s thrue, yer honor. But then you’ll allow there’s a mighty 
difierenee ín their childrén.” 

The laugh wa3 against me, and we drove on, the sunshine stealing 
at intervals through the thick foliage, and the westerly breezes cooling 
the mid-day heat. Shortly new lands appeared in sight, then the 
Monastery of St. Josepb, and at last the object of our pursuit—the 
dull, tall form of an Irish round tower. In a few moments wo stopped 
nnder the shadow of that puzzle to antiquaries—a tower built of stone, 
gray with the storms of centuries, eighty-four feet in height, fifteen 
feet in diameter at the base, tapering to the top, and surmounted by a 
conical cap, in which are four slits apparently for the admission of 
light. This much and nothing more. No work of men is so easy to 
describe, none so difficult to understand. Sixscore of these edifices, 
overy one resembling all the rest, situated in spots that give no hint 
to their meaning, erected at vast outlay of labor, unfit alike for 
ecclesiastical or social or military purposes, placed upon foundations 
whose solidity thirty centuries perhaps have tried, and defying in sev- 
cral cases the explosive forcé of powder as well as the effeets of time, 


were built ages ago in Ireiand, one knows not when, by a people, one 
knowB nofc whom, who had aproad themselves from the Counfcy Done- 
gal to the Olá Head of Kinsale. Perfection is observed in construc- 
tion. The cement employed to give solidity is unknown to modera 
builders. The round tower of Kilmacduagh leans seventeen feet out 
of plumb, and yet retains its stability. When the explosión of a 
powder-mill swept away the village of Clondalkin the round tower 
stood unshaken. The great earthquake of l'ÍB'?, which, beginning 
near the Mull of Cantire, and Crossing to Fairhead, overthrew towns 
and citadels, churches and castles, in its progress to the Atlantic, left 
the twelve round towers of Antrim standing as before. There is unifey 
in their design. They are the embodiment of a lost idea. The‘Choice 
of material, size of sIones, rcgularity of slope, grip of inner to outer 
surface, fitness of parts, and exact perpendícularity, show that time, 
skill, and labor, were large clements in their construction. 

w A mighty power of lamed people comea out to see this same 
ralic, yer honor,” remarked Jimmy, who had left his car and was act- 
ing his part as guide, “ but what they sees in it puzzles a poor fella 
like myself.” 

“Who do they say built ít?” 

“ Sure the lamed people know nothing nbout it in my Opinión. 
We Irish think they were put up hy the ould Druida: though there’fl 
Dan, the scholard and hedge schoolmaster, says he can prove by logie 
that the Danés were the builders; and there’s our priest thinks the 
early Christians, praise their memory! had something to do wid 
them.” 

“ But what say the visitors ? ” asked my companion. 

“Saving yer honor’s presenee, who’s a visitor yerself, they say 
nothing but nonsense. There wa3 a young spalpeen carne here laat 
week, wid only seven haira on his chin, and tould the lamed Dan that 
he knew nothing about it; and that they were nayther more ñor less 
than towers to hang bella In to cali the people to ebureh, though Dan 
tould him they were there long before the churches, or the people 
ayther, for that part of it.” 

The antiquary, Dr. Petrie, agrees with Jímmy’s “ spalpeen.” His 
essay filis aquarto volume of the Irisb “ PhíloBophical Transactions.” 
He believes them to have been bell-towers. His whole argument, 
however, fails to convince. Near one half the round towers there are 
no churches, and never have been; none bear the marks of bell-ring- 
ing: human skeletons, relies, and armor, have been found deep buried 
in tbe soil within, but never bell-metal; and there is want of fitness 
in constructing massive towers for buildings less in size than cathe- 
drals. 

Improbable as Dr. Petrie’s theory is, there Í3 no other even plau¬ 
sible. The round towers of Ireiand were never for public worship. 
They are too small. Ñor for watch-towers. Nothing was to be gained. 
Ñor for defence. They are unfit. Ñor for the safe-keeping of gold, 
precious stones, and reliquaries. Their shape makes the idea absurd. 
The pnrpose the builders had in view is past probable conjecture. 
The builders themselves have retreated in tbe centuries back behind 
even tradition. 

As Jimmy drew up at the hotel he pleaded for double fare. He 
had acted in the double capacity of guide and driver. “ Yer honors 
wouldn’t deprive a poor fella of his honest dues! ” We compromised 
by ordering him a dinner of beef and potatoes, with a mug of ale, at a 
neighboring eatmg-house. “Thank yer honors!” was bis farewell. 
“ It’s the very same dinner I should have had with Biddy and the 
childers at hqpae, barring the ale and the mate /” 
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A DUET. 

FROM TUS GERMAN OF ELISE POLKO. 

M A NCORA,” said the celebrated Italian singing-master, Giuliano, 
now a resident of Hanover. to a dark-eved nunil as she fin- 
ished sineine Pornora’s Aris 

“Fra gU «moros! lasd.” 

“ Teresa, mía Jiglia , you cannot sing a recitativo, though you are al- 
ready considered one of the best Blngere in the land. You trill 80 
beautífully that everyone is losfc in admiration, your fioritura and 
runs are not bad, but you do not yet succeed in giving a correct, puré 
recitatíve, and I cannot consent to your going to Dresden until you 
have attained this. I am aware that the majority of those who will 
listen to you will not criticise you aeverely, for your beautiful voice 
and eyes will atone for many things; but all true lovers of music will 
consider it a greatdefect, and I cannot rest until I havo freed you from 
every possibility of censure.” 

“ If you could only sing it for me, maestro,” replied the singer, 
scornfuUy, 11 1 ahould easily acquire it, but you only croak Iíke a 
raven, and Teresa Poggi never yet learned any thing by talking and 
scolding. The reproofs of my oíd professor, your únele, drove me 
away from him, and, if you become croas to me, I will lea ve you also," 
“ I know some one who can sing it for you, if hearing is all you 
want,” replied Giuliano; “ I have a pupil now here, who could eclipse 
you and all the singera *in the world, if she chose,” 

“ What do you say ? a prima donna—here, in thia Germán city ? ” 
“ Si —«, carissima mw, a young prima donna—” 

“Is Bbe already engaged ? Is she going to Italy?” 

“ Not yet! she is more likely perhaps to go to Berlín,” said Giuli- 
ano, smiiing, 

“ Why have you not then made an appointment for her to come 
here, that I may have an opportunity of hearing her? ” 

“ To come-here! Thatwould be impossible, for I always go to 
her.” 

** Then she must indeed be a princess,” said Teresa, deridingly. M I 
think henceforth you had better come to me, instead of making me go 
all the way through the garden.” 

“ Agreed—whenever you learn to sing as well as she does, I will 
do your bidding also.” 


“Is she Germán? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Santa Madre! Can I leam any thing from a fair, coid Germán 
gírl ? What can *he teach me?” 

i “ How to cliarm men, young and oíd, and especially an oíd bear like 
your maestro.” 

Teresa Poggi was silent for a moment. She turned sullenly to the 
window, and looked out toward the garden, which lay bathed in the 
soft twilight of a summer cvening, while the music-master laid his 
hand upon the keys, and played again the accompaniraent to Porpora’s 
Ario. 

He made, indeed, a fascinating picture. The reflection of the set- 
tíng sun illumíned his earnest brow, around which clustered his beau- 
tiful brown hair. Giuliano was an oíd man, bufc in his eyes shone the 
fire of youth, and the peculiar smile upon his lips was as freah as a 
summer mornÍDg. In his youth he had basked in the sunlight of a 
Galuppi and Giovanni, Mancini and Jomelli, and upon his ear had 
fallen the wondrous tones of Faustina Hasse. It was now severa! 
weeks since the beautiful Teresa Poggi had first knocked at his door. 
She had come to him all the way from Yenice, bringing with her the 
warmest recommendations of her friend the impressario di San Sa- 
muele. The young singer was already so celebrated as to be called even 
in Italy La diva, and a brillianfc engagement had been ofíered to her 
in Dresden, which she was on her way to acccpt, when she sud- 
denly decided to take up her abode for a short time in Ha no ver. 

The proud hearing of the young girl interested Giuliano, whose 
kindly manner and great talent for teaching fascinated Teresa in her 
turo. She bad only intended to remain a few weeks—she had already 
stayed months, and Dresden watched in vain for the coming of the 
Italian nightingale. 

The haughty prima donna di San Samude, the renowned beauty, 
became a diligent scholar, and bore with wonderful patience her mas- 
ter’s chidings. Giuliano was at times almost startled at Tereaa’a 
voice. Never had he heard from a woman, notes so powerfully aus- 
tained, ñor of such metal lie clearness. The girl could scarcely estí¬ 
mate the valué of the treasure she possessed. 

She loved music as she loved the murmur of the Grand Canal, 
and the CQoing of the doves on the Piazza di San Marco—as the 
aunshine and the blue sky. She sang because the golden tones 
chaímed even herself as they gushed forth at will, and because all 
i others were fascinated also. Swarms of góndolas followed her own, 
as she dirccted her course toward Murano, or glided sometimes far out 
into the sea, alluring them like a siren, her notes swelling fuller and 
fuller as she sang unweariedly. 

Teresa would have fallen a victim in this Germán city to the most 
unconquerable homesickness, had Giuliano not been at her side. 
Strangely enougb, he seemed to make her forget all else. The 
young singer lived only a short distance from her teacher, in the 
house of an excellent oíd lady, who felt all the tenderness of a 
mother for the young girl. Giuliano passed his leisurc hours with 
her, walking frequently in the garden adjoining the house in which 
she lived. There they spoke of their incomparable birthplace, 
Venezia la bella. The blooming garden lay secluded and warm in the 
sunlight, the fiies hovered everywhere, and the bees hummed as they 
sipped the honey from the fragrant flowers, and stíll the maiden talked 
on, as they wandered up and down, of the “ Rose of the Adriatic.” 

The sound of his dear native tongue fell pleasántly upoa the lis- 
tener’s ear, and often a deep longing for home aróse in his heart 
Venice was brought so vividíy before him, with her domes and palaces, 
over which the moon threw her soft ahadowy light Upon the Piazzi 
di San Marco wandered a atrange group—men Iong aínce passed away 
—Tiziano and Gioigiono, Paolo Veronese, the noble brothers Alessan- 
dro and Benedctto Marcello, the wondrously beautiful Faustina, the 
melancholy Adolf Hasse, the learned Abbate Kossi, the fair aríist 
Rosalba Camera, and her genial companion and friend Canaletto, and 
ho8ts of others, a varíed group indeed. Upon the Grand Canal glided 
innumerable góndolas here and there, before many abalcony resounded 
the guitar,’ lights stealthily glimmered behind silken curtains, and 
charming women nodded smilingly over the railings. How tenderly 
the moonlight kisaed their beautiful brows, and softened their lan- 
guishing eyes í Secret tokens were wafted here and there, aud velvefc 
maskB trembled in snow-white hands. It was indeed an intoxicating 
odor which aróse from those wonderful Adriatic flowers of beauty, lifc, 
and love* 
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So dreamed Giuliano as he listened to Teresa’s recital. 

Day by day he devoted himself assiduously to the instruction of 
the young singer. He was secretly charmed with her progress, but, 
at the same time, unrelentingly severe; and what he had saíd in re- 
gard to the recitative, was the sincere conviction of his heart. Not- 
withstanding the wonderful talent of his ncw pupil, the solution of that 
artistic problem seemed continually to baffle her efforts, and she sang it 
with a passionate accentuation and haste which drew upon her many 
earnest reproofs from her teacher. She received his remarles in the 
strangest manner; sometimes verymodestly taking the greatest pains 
to sing as he desired, trying the same bar over and over again, with- 
out the slightest manifestation of impatience; while, at another time, 
she would burst into a violent flood of tears, throw the notes on the 
floor, stamp upon them with her little feet, and declare herself ready 
to start, that very instant, for Dresden. After such a scene, Giuliano 
would jestingly bid her farewell, cali her a little rabbiata , and cióse 
the piano. 

She would then leave the room, sobbing passionately, only to re- 
tum in an hour to begin again at the very place where she left off. 

But, after his last remark, she stood with her lipa pressed together 
and her hatids tightly clasped; then, throwing her head back, she 
slowly approached her teacher, and said, quietly: “ Pray, take me to 
see this wonderful pupil of yours.” 

“ Is your anger at an end, Rabbiata ? ” said he, with his most fas- 
cinating smile. “ If so, throw your mantle over your shoulders and 
come with me before you have tíme to repent your decisión. It is not 
far from here, and the way leads through yonder garden.” 

She wrapped herself qnickly in her black-silk Venetian mantle, 
and they walkcd silently on till they reached a handsome house, the 
entrance to which was covered with ivy. 

The servant who opened the door greeted ‘Giuliano in a frieudly, 
fhmiliar manner, and then tumed to announce him. 

They were ehown at once into a simply-furnished room, where a 
pleasant-looking oíd lady was seated at a table, surrounded by three 
young girls, who rose quickiy to welcome their visitor. A few words 
were exchanged in Germán, and Giuliano then presented Teresa. One 
of the sistera approached her with the most bewitching friendliness, 
and, blushíng, said a few words to her in broken Italiau, requesting 
her to be seated. 

Teresa complied, indeed; but her brow darkened, and a beam of 
jealousy flashed from her eyes. Was this the despised, coid, Germán 
girl ? What a gracíous expression! What eyes ! What a wealth of 
golden hair! What a graceful bearing 1 A pang, such as she had 
never felt until now, darted through the heart of the fair Yenetian. 
She glanced anxiously at her rival, and the color mounted to her cheek 
as she saw her in fríendly conversation with Giuliano. She could not 
hear what they were saying, but she had never scen him Iook so proud 
and happy as at this moment. A veil fell from her eyes ; she started 
at the revelation of her own heart Was it possible that she, the re- 
nowned singer, even now on her way to new glory and honor, was in 
love with that grave oíd man, a mere music-teacher, Benedetto 
Giuliano ? 

With this discovery, which made her pulse beat wildly, carne the 
longing to vanquish her rival; for never had she felt herself so secure 
in the possession of her treasure as now. When, therefore, Giuliano 
approached her and requested a song, she rose proudly, and replied: 
“ I will sing the aria from 1 Cajo Mario,’ * Sposo, io vado a morir.’ ” 

He looked at her with aurprise. Why did she choose that, the 
most difficult of all ? At her firat note, she tumed palé and her pow- 
erful voice trembled; but she recovered herself gradually, and the 
room now seemed too small, the space too limited, for those clear, 
ringing tones. Giuliano gazed in astonishraent at his pupil. Never 
had she stmg so well; but the effect of this wonderful voice was ex- 
citing rather than entrancing—the fulness of the supply surprieed one, 
but the impression produeed waa more of astonishment than pleasure. 

“ You will certainly be much admired,” said Giuliano, as she con- 
cluded, “ but you muat first leam from my fair prima donna here how 
to touch the heart before you will be cabed a great singer. Listen, 
now.” 

After exchanging a few words with her, Giuliano led the beautiful 
girl to the piano. She sang, first, the celebrated recitative from 
“ Iphigenia in Tauris,” where Bhe relates her fearful dream: 

‘ l Ich erblickt’ in der Nncht den Palast meiner V8ter.” 

What expression! What a voice! It fell upon the ear like the 
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plaintive notes of a nightingala and bérappearañee harmonixed ms 
truly with it as the perfume of tne rose with ihe rose itsclf. Those 
lips, displaying, as they tparted, her beautiful white tecth; those eya3, 
deep and blue as a mountain-stream—all were in keeping. And as 
Teresa heard and saw all this^passionate tears fell from her eyes. She 
now knew how a recitative should be sung, but, with that knowledge, 
carne the dreadfui conviction. that she could never so sing it. 

The fair girl now sang Iphigenia’s beautiful prayer, but Teresa 
heedednot. The folding-doors of the veranda opened wide iñto the 
garden, and unperceived she stepped out into the darkness, from 
whence she could see the brilliantly-lighted room. What a picture of 
happiness and joy it seemed! Teresa suddenly felt herself so lonely 
and desoíate; for how could Giuliano help loving that beautiful young 
creature ? How admiringly he looked at her as she stood by hie side 
at the piano, and how modestly and smilingly she returaed his glance! 
Mother and sistera appeared to sanction their tender nffection, aur- 
rounding them at the piano, and applauding them warmly—the fair 
young faces, side by side, looking like a bouquet of exquisife roses. 

Who this wonderful pupil was, Teresa cared not to know. She 
would not even ask the ñame of her fortúnate rival; only she could 
notstay. She would go at once to Dresden. Were there not, indeed, 
men there twice as young and handsome as this stern and cruel Bene¬ 
detto Giuliano ? 

Suddenly the voice of the belovcd one pronounced her ñame. She 
saw his magnetic eyes turned toward her, and, yielding that wonder¬ 
ful power which from the first he had exercised over her, she obeyed 
him, and mechanicnlly approached the piano. 

” Teresa,” said he, gently and tenderly, “ come here and Bing the 
second part in the comic duet from ‘ Clary - 

1 D o-re-mi-fa-so-la 
Che bella cosa che la muBlca 1 ’ ” 

It was just as if a rough hand had struck her. She awaked from 
her sorrowful reverie; the whole pride of her nature was aroused as 
she thought that so impossible a request could come from him. Stemly 
and coldly she tumed to him as she said, “ Teresa Poggi sings no sec¬ 
ond part, and least of all, here \ ” 

Giuliano started back with affright “ Are you mad ? ” he whis- 
pered. “ Muat I tell you Iu whoae house you are? ” 

“ I care not where I am,” she replied, with trembling lips. “ No 
power on earth could make me sing second to her , were she a queen ! 
All is now over. Fare-thee-well l ” 

Then, almost beáide herself with jealousy and anger, she seized 
his face with both hands, and passionately kiasing his beautiful brow, 
vanished before they had time to reeover from their astonishment. 

That same evening, a slip of paper was left at the house of the 
Italian singing-master. Opening it, he read these words: 

** Farewell, beloved and honored master t When you receive this, 
I shall be on my way to Dresden. Forgive my strange behavior. 
When I have leamed to be less envious ; when you have married your 
favorite pupil, and Teresa Poggi has becomc a great singer, then will I 
sing with her the second part in the duet from 1 Clary ’—never be¬ 
fore. Teresa.” 

A few weeks later, this answer was on it3 way to Dresden : 

“ Rabbiata mía: You are and ever will be a ehild. A king would 
scarcely esteem himself worthy of my fair pupil. She is the Princesa 
Charlotte von Mecklenburg-Strelitz, who, with her beautiful sistera and 
grandmother, is passing a few weeks quietly in Hanover. They will 
shortly retura to Berlín. Do you now know how foolish you have 
been ? As a punishment, I shall not go to Dresden until you your- 
self write to me, ‘ Teresa Poggi has become a great singer.* 

w Giuliano.” 

Many years aftcrward, the Ducheaa Charlotte related the story of 
this duet at her tea-table. 

A small, select circle had assembled in the little music-room of 
the Castle of Hildburghausen around this intellectual, fascinating wo- 
man. Intereflting and celebrated guests were there. Duke Frederick 
had taken his violín from its case, and was carefully tuning it by the 
piano; Hermstadt, the distinguished clarionet-player and musical di¬ 
rector, was standing at his side. At the tea-table sat the oíd duke, 
comfortably Ieaning back in his large arm-chair—“ Our George,” as 
his grateful subjeets called him—while his aged duchess was conrere- 
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ing earnestly with one of the most honored gueats, the poet, Jean 
Paul Friedrich Richter, whose wonaerful eyes often wandered to the 
beautiful woman sitting oppoaite to him, the Duchess Charlotte, the 
Princesa von Mecklenburg-Sirelitz. 

All contemporánea unlte in celebrating the irresiatible grace and 
wonderful chana of this high-born woman. She was worahipped by 
her Bubjecta, whoae good geniua she was, and admired and loved by 
all whom she honored with her society. Endowed with the moat bril- 
liant mental powers, and with a face of rare beauty, Bhe rendered her- 
self remarkablc in every relation of Ufe, interesting heraelf In aU 
good and noble works. Her sweet voice, her passionate love for music, 
and her great devotion to its Btudy, had aroused a taste in Hildburg- 
liausen for this chartning Science. An altar was raised to St. Cecilia, 
and the duchess enacted the part of priestess. She founded a chapel, 
drew Bkilled rnuBicians to Hildburghausen, establiahed a singing so¬ 
ciety, and sang hcrself in charch for the benefifc of the poor and for 
the edification and consolation óf all who listened. Her beautiful 
head reminded one conatantly of Cario Dolci's varioua portraits of St. 
Cecilia—the same olear profile and noble brow were there, and the 
same faultless hands, Nothing could have been more inspiring than 
the expression of her noble oountenance as she sang, to an organ ac- 
companiment, some of Bach’s Bacred airs. They seemed the utter- 
ance of her own heartfelt joy and faith, and all who listened went 
home comforted. 

To-day, she had made preparations for a truly enjoyable musical 
festival. One guest had already arrived, who was to leave town early 
the next morning, Joseph Benda, brothcr of the celebrated violinist 
and musical director of Berlín. He was accompanying the renowned 
Bbger Caraccia from Berlín, where she had been singing, to Italy. 

The distinguishcd prima donna had remained at her hotel to reat, 
oflbring wearinesa as her excuse for not accepting the invitation of 
the duchess to be present at her musical entertainment 

“ She singa like a goddess,” declared Benda, “ but she is as wilful 
as an evii apirit.” 

Charlotte soon forgot her disappointment at the non-appear&nee of 
the stranger, so much had she to ask and to hear about Berlín, of her 
beloved sister, the happy young Queen of Prussia, of her oíd friend 
Fasch, and of the musical life of that great city, Music was a theme 
to her so precious and inexhaustible, that Hermstidt looked at them 
every few minutes, as if he thought the conversaron would never 
come to an end. He had always accompanied the duchess when she 
sang, but now he felt obliged to yield to another,-rejoícing secretly in 
his heart, however, that the next moraing would find him fully rem¬ 
ata ted again. 

Finaíly, the convereation became general, as they spoke of the 
celebrated singer, and Benda rel&ted many piquant anecdotes of her 
varied life. 

“ She has often been deeply in love, ifc ¡s said, raoat of all with her 
oíd teacher, and least of all with her husband,” said he, laughing. 

“ Jndeed, the report is, that she only marríed Caraccia in a fit of des- 
peratíon on leaming the death of her oíd máster.” 

“ I should have enjoyed hearing her sing so much,” said Char¬ 
lotte, thoughtfuUy. 

“ But we would a thousand times rather listen to our gracious 
duchess,” exclaimed Jean Paul. “ AU the singers in the world are 
only twittering little birds compared to our royal nightingale.” 

The beautiful woman smiled. 

“ The nightingale would willingly sing again the duet which the 
bandeóme and haughty Teresa Poggi once refuBed to’join her in. 
Since that time, I have never been able to sing it, ñor to hear it 
sung.” 

And she hummed lightly to hereelf, as she turned over the Ieaves 
of her music-book; 

“ Do-re-ml-fa-so-Ia 
Che bella cosa che la música } n 

M Here! I have found it. Good Benda, play it once again for 
me.” 

Jean Paul aprang up. •* Let me take the second part, my honored 
lady,” he exclaimed. “ The duchess can make any thing she ple&ses 
of mo—cven a singer.” 

The merriest peala of laughter followed his request, and jesta 
flew from one to the other, but Jean Paul was notbing daunted. 
LeaniDg over Benda’a shoulder to see the notes, and beating time 
with his finger, he sang the “ Do-re-mi ” as much out of tune as pos- 
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sible. Then, as his wondrous blue eyes torned toward the smiling 
duchess, he said, as a mischievous smüe played over his coun- 
tenance: 

“ Bet us süence, your highness, aU these skeptica; sing with me, 
and make me the h&ppiest of mortals.” 

Benda struck the first note, and Charlotte’s sweet voice took it 
up, whilc a raven-Uke croaking foUowed her nightingale tones. 

In the midst of the duet, the duchess stopped; she was laughing 
so heartily that she could not sing. “ Dear friend,” she said, as Bhe 
held out her delicate white hand to the poet, “ you are every thing 
in flie world—but a singer.” 

As he bent smiling over the beautiful hand, kissing it reverentially, 
a woman's voice was heard, saying in a marked foreign accent, “ May 
I take the aignor’s place ? ” 

The strangely imposing figure of a woman was seen standing at the 
threshold of the door. Behind her stood a servant, palé with fright. 
“ It is the singer,” he Btammered; “ she saya she is no longer wcary.” 

What astonishment and consternation were caused at tea-table and 
piano, by the unexpected guest 1 “ Do you no longer recogniye Teresa 
Poggia ? ” contmued the stranger. “ She has come to entreat your 
forgiveness, and will sing the third, fourth, and even the fifth part, if 
you desire it. I was wandering under your Windows, and recognized 
your voice. Will you pardon me for the sake of our dear oíd mas- 
ter?” 

The duchess had, atthe first glance, recognized the Venetian girl in 
the renowned Teresina Caraccia. Deeply moved, she took her hand, 
and led her new guest to the tea-table. 

As soon as the excitement, caused by the sudden appearance ot 
the Italian, had subsided a little, the duchess requested her to sing, in 
remembrance of tbeir former meeting, Jomelli’s Arb, “ Sposo, io vado 
a morir 1 ” 

And Teresa sang. But how had thb wonderful voice changed í 
Giuliano would have been satisfied with his pupil. She now sang not 
only with astonishing power, but with the deepest expression. All 
were in raptures as she concluded, and, asif on the stage, the proud, 
beautiful creature bowed Bmilingly on every side. But the oíd Herm- 
stSdt, who stood with wrinkíed brow behind the chair of the duchess, 
stooped over her and whispered: “ Will your highness favor us with a 
Germán song, after all this Italian jingle ? it is very pretty certainly, 
but we can annihilate it completely with some ofour best things. 
Sing, I pray you, for the sake of an oíd man, the aria from the ‘ Tod 
Jesu.’ ” 

In a few minutes was heard the voice of the Duchess Charlotte, as 
ehe sang: 

“ Singt dem gOttllchen Propheten.’ 1 
her beautiful tones rising with almost sernphic clearness. 

Yes—the oíd clarionefc-player was right—Jomelli’s sweet aria was 
forgotten, as the duchess breathed forth— 

“ Seele, Gott Bel tieln Geaang.” 

The applause was a silent one as the noble singer ceased, but a 
deep pcace had fallen upon all. Jean Paul’s eyes were beaming 
with rapture, and tears fell fast over the furrowed cheeks of the oíd 
director. 

Suddenly, Benda, as if impelled, reaumed his seat at the piano, and 
played the merry duet— 

“ Do-re-mi-fa-Bo-la 

Che bella cosa che la muaica! ” 

This time the world-renowned Teresa Carracia sang with sincere 
pleasure the second part, and perhaps the duet from “ Clary ” waa 
never heard to auch perfection on earth, as on that evening in the 
drawing-room of the Duchess Charlotte. 

Could Maestro Giuliano only have been there I 
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A LOST ART— CONYERSATION. 

E chat, and talk, and diseñas, and prench—we do not 
converse. We are too mnchin a hnrry, onr minds have 
too little play, wo care not enongh for the graces, and toomueh 
for tlie comforts and lnxories of life, to converse. Yet we 
have no more reason to expect onr society to prodnee the ex¬ 
quisito and fleeting graces of Iangnage withont any care for 
them, than we hnve canse to lookfor delicato flowers in vege- 
tahle-gardens. 

Oonversation is so preeminently a matter of wit and confi- 
dence, of nlevemess and trust, and so little a matter of stndy 
or of books, that the bookish man and student sliinelessin con- 
versation than the traveller and the man of the world. The 
best conversation is first fed by life, and then by literature. 

The gospel of the poor was given by Jesús Olirlst; the 
gospel of polite society by La Bochefoucauld. We always 
need the first, and, if we would have a polite society, we need 
the second. It is a long jump from the first to the sixteenth 
contury; and yet the sixteenth centnryis the dawn of polite 
society for modern Enrope. 

That we should avoid bookish expressions; that we shonld 
take care not to use words too grand for the thing we wish to 
expresa; that we should not cali simple things byleamedor 
clnmsy ñames; that we should not, like detectives hunting 
crimináis, pounce opon every blnnder and pretence of onr in¬ 
terlocutor, eventhongh she talks like a milliner, even though he 
talks like a pedant; that we shonld not keep conversation con- 
fined to those subjeets in which we believe onrselves to be the 
best instructed; that we shonld listen with amiability, and not 
hurry to take tlie word; that we should listen mnch, speak 
little, and say nothing we wonld be sorry for afterward—since 
LaBochefoncauld said mostof these moxims, they have become 
trite and indifferent to us, bnt they are not the less essential to 
agreeable social ¡ntercourse. For, to listen weli, to inspire confi- 
dence, to avoid the monopolizing and priggish style of tolking 
to convict of ignoronce, and to display onr superior Information; 
not to betray onr dependence npon mere raemory; to show we 
have no power of refleotion, and no wit, by onr absoluto silence 
the moment we are led by a bold and fresh conversationalist 
from wliat we hnve rend in books—is difficnlt with those who 
pretend to converse, bnt only expresa in the porrot-fashion, with 
monotony and by rote, what they have been chorged with: 
natnrally they are the blnnderbnsses of conversation, and go off 
in noise, signifying nothing. 

Most of ns need the gnidance of the simplest moxims writ- 
ten by La Bochefoucauld, which, when we respect and illus- 
trate, we show good breeding, attention, deference, discretion, 
bnt are not yet able to converse with distinction. To do 
that one mnst have the gitt os woll as the art—the gift which 
meons the flexible raind, the vivncious temperameut, the quick 
intelligence, the good heart, the right word; the art, which 
means the practice of the precepts of La Boohefoncanld. 

Men of genins are apt to be monologists rather than con- 
versationalists. Dr. Johnson was not a monologist, ñor a man 
of genins; he was a terrible pngilist with words, and he usnally 
opened his month as boxers strike from the shonlder, to knook 
somebody down. One must be very brutal and very powerful 
to take part in a conversation with the intention of following 
the example of Dr. Johnson. 

In the eighteenth centnry, wliich witnessed the culmina- 
tion of tho artof conversation, every thing favored that par¬ 
ticular meons of sooial interconrse, as to-day every thing fa- 
vors reading. Then, instead of reading, the traveller con- 
versed with his fellow. The diligence, the post-chaise, slow 
locomotion, the lcisure of people, limited news, limited inter- 
ests, these made each man personally of more social importance 
to his neighbor than we are toeaoh other nowthat we sit in 
the cars and read daily. telegrama from the great nations, read 
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the latest utterances of the five greatest statesmen of Enrope, 
the mosterpieces of great novelista, the last statement of Sci¬ 
ence. What do we care for what onr neighbor has to say, 
unless he has some special business with ns, or some new fact 
to commnnicate ? and, not caring for more than that, conver¬ 
sation langnishes, and, to take np the oíd simile, like a doliente 
and beuntifnl flower, dies becanse it is neglected. Oonversa¬ 
tion langnishes, and therefore all that constitutes a fre.e, a 
vivacious, and an elegant social life, is confined to very few 
persons. The mass, I will not say of manual workers, bnt 
even of people snfficiently free from manual labor to have time 
to enjoy books, and pictares, and music, and the drama, connot 
be said to love conversation, still less do they nnderstahd it os 
an art. They, like most of ns, sit nnder the shadow of care at 
home, and are nrged by thnt awful American god, Haste, 
throngh the doy. Ifo art can flourish under the boneful in- 
fluence of Oare and Haste. 

Even when we read, we read hurriedly—too hurriedly to 
tosté the flavor of on article—and an article, if not written to 
be bolted at breokfost like too many leading articles, has a 
flavor, or shonld have a flavor. A little article shonld be as 
perfect, and rich, or delicate, to the mental goút, as is a sonnd 
cherry or a delicions peoch to the palote. Bnt, if we always 
write to give information to haety readers,'of what use is grace 
in the form that will be overlooked; and refined, and fhll flavor 
that will pass the mental palote unnoticed ? And, if we are not 
in ahurry, invisible Oare filis every chamber of onr goodlyman- 
sion, andforbids enjoyment. And, being withont self-snrrender, 
withont trust in Natura, believing more in aiithmetic than in 
art, paying book-keepers more than book-makers, how can we 
sincerely cnltivate conversation? 

To converse, we mnst have unhamessed minds. Bnt the 
Americans, as all people doing the work of this centnry, are in 
horness. To-day we do linck-work. Onr beds are stalls, onr 
bornes stables for the night, onr tables little better than man- 
gers, over which we eat in silence. 

We read for information. In onr generation the pnrpose 
of reading for pleasnre is limited to frivolous people- and 
women. How little time Americans spend in the society of 
women—onr natural civilizers—compared with the time French- 
men and Italiana spend in the society of women i I am not 
now speoking of a grand society, but of a delightful, if not a 
perfect society. 

Onr life is brief—we should contrive to pass it either 
grandly or ogreeably. Bnt few of ns are made for grand 
octions—olí of us may aim to be agreeable. We can only 
reblize an agreeable society by giving fnli play to the feminine 
element. I am not now speaking of the inflnence of women 
as they sit silent in chnrch-pews, or with eaoh other in sewing- 
societies, or as they challenge nsfrom the platform; bnt as they 
were when they were absoluto social agents—as they were 
in France in the seventeenth and eighteenth centones, when 
they formed great social and political writers, when they 
were notnally the complement to onr sex, when their place 
in the state was not less felt than in the family, when they 
gnve the utmost play to their natnres—and the play of their 
natnre is better for ns than Puritan restrictions and apostolic 
misconceptions. 

A fine and gracious society, one that has its being to illas- 
trate good tosté, one that wonld be considérate as well as fine, 
and, while correctivo of the people, not ihimical to democracy, 
is desirnble, not as a partionlar and arbitrary organization like 
an academy, bnt ns a body of inflnence, whose bonndories ore 
not fixed, whose roots are in the people. It shonld exhibit ur- 
bnnity and gradation, and be guided by the now almost extinct 
religión of honor. Snch a society wonld make life in onr large 
cities agreeable, and without snch a society no city can be said 
to have reaohed the nltimate fact of the life of a city. Oonver¬ 
sation is the art of Buch a society, and all other arta nonrish 
and stimulate it. Snch a society cannot be composed exclu- 
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sively of women—for women, when with each other, never 
reach the dignity of conversation, they only ohat; aa men with 
eaoh other simply talk, which is conversation minus the art— 
minia the pleasare which is its object. 

We chat to escape ourthonghts, we talk to oonceal them; 
but we converse to expresa them in the choicest or the most 
vivacions langnage. We converse, to commnne with each other. 
Oonversation is a gladsome breaking of the bread of social Ufe 
—it is intellectnal hospitality—it is a verbal sacrament which 
we shonld celébrate only with the élite , only with the elect of 
onr sonls. It is impossible to converse with nn unfriendly, a 
stnpid, or a profane person. We can only converse with per¬ 
sona sympathetio to ns. The best conversationalist will be 
fonnd to be the man of the broadest sympathies, and of the 
most attracting personality. Bnt few of ns can establisli that 
fine and genial relationship which opens all the pores of onr 
moral and intellectnal being, and lets onr proper self expand 
and shedits snrplns of life.in delightfnl abnndance, making ns 
eqjoy the conscionsness of a free body, instead of sufiering from 
a clogged and stinted organization, throngh which Nature’s 
cúrrente do not liberally mn. Conversation shonld be in so- 
ciety what the breeze or the wind is in Nature. It should rnn 
over ns like a freshening and gladdening thing. It shonld be 
the play and stimnlus of onr minds. 

Conversation is a gift quito distinct from that of the writer 
—and is not always illnstrated by the best writers, bnt by men 
of the world, lawyers, artists, and women of heart and intelli- 
gence. It is generally trne that travellers converse well. 
They have the advontage of fnll minds, and of varied and 
vivid sensations. If they do not converse with the grace and 
nrbnnity of a Parisian, or os a club-man shonld converse, they 
talk to interest ns, and they are indnlgent and complacent, 
which are essentials of n good conversationalist. 

With the decline of the art of conversation, politeness like- 
wise has gone. We are now poor listeners, bnt good readers. 
To be good readers costs ns nothing but time and the price of 
onr jonmal, book, ormogazine. Bnt to be agoodlistener and a 
good conversationalist coste ns deference to others, modnlation 
of voice, self-restraint, amiability, and paticnoe; we must have 
what the French cali esprit; we mnst have leisnre; we mnst have 
something of the Ohristian abont ns—bnt all this is a tedions 
tax to sharp, go-oheod, driving bnsiness-men; so they read and 
forego the pleosnre which animated and cherished social inter- 
conrse might give to ns—so they snfifer a neglectcd art to be- 
come a lost art. And yetwe oannot be said to meet each other 
like Orientáis, in silence, smoking and drinking, although onr 
President has set ns that sttiking and nnfortunnte example. 

Most Americana do talk; they ore load and familiar, which 
is not so well—for noise is barbarons, and familiority is hnrt- 
fhl to the dignity of the art of conversation. When we have 
more leisnre, more art, more cnltnre in the generons sense of 
that word, we shall cultívate oonversation, which is a verbal 
means to animate, to awaken, to loosen the mind; then it will 
be to ns what Madame de StaSl said it was to the French, what 
mnsio is to some people, what strong drink is to others,—a 
plensnre and a stimnlns. 
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A NEW ANSWER TO AN OLD RIDDLE. 

EARLY all persona have a pretty definito conviction that 
it is a waste of time to seek after perpetual motion. 
This conviction, liowever, is oitener based npon tbe uniform 
induro of efforts to produce snch a motion, than npon a distinct 
understanding of the principies wliich the effort contradicts. 
Exactly wbat is meont by “ perpetual motion,” and in what 
senso it is impossible, are questions wbicli noli not lose their 
interest while men continué to spend their lives in pnrsuing the 
unattainable. 

Without considering the metáphysics of motion, what do we 
mean when we speak, in the ordinary phraso, of perpetual mo¬ 
tion ? Strictly speaking, nothing exists that is not an example 
of it. No portion of the universo is over, even relatively, at 
rest. Astronomy first revealed this law in the motions of the 
stcllar masses; and later discoveries have shown that it is im- 
posed npon molecular movements os well. The same necessity 
of motion Controls the atoms and the stors. Ñor are these 
material unite —the atom and the star—the only forms of ma¬ 
terial existence that are absolutely without rest. The tides of 
actinio, thcrmnl, and magnetic forcé, currents of water, air, and 
sonnd, the transmission of light, are olso a part of that per¬ 
petual leeoming which is called the universo. 

Nature, then, is constant movement; hut the perpetual mo¬ 
tion which we have in view is something different from this. 
It must he independent of these exterior forces for its supply. 
The problem of perpetual motion is not even attempted when 
we place a machine, as some have done, within their sweep; 
to do this is no more than to set a windmill in motion, or ex¬ 
pose a water-wheel to the current of the stream. We have to 
define the conditions of perpetual motion. 'What is the acou- 
rate statement of the problem proposed ? 

In the first place, tho motive power mnst not be supplied 
from without; it must origínate within the machine—in other 
words, the machine must he “ self-moved.” 

Whether the conception of sélf-momment is a possible one; 
whether it is, indeed, nny thing more than one of those pseud- 
ideas, or forms of words that are “verbally intelligible,” in 
Herbert Spencer’s phrose, but not, in the true sense of the 
word, conceivable—we will not here stop to inquire. L'et us 
admit, for the moment, that we can conceive of a self-renewing 
forcé—one that shnll produce within itself an equivalent for its 
losses hy friction and hy conversión into other forms, snch as 
heat and magnetism, and that shall thus maintain its motion 
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without increment from without. Again, we must exelude the 
idea of a motion that is due to the momentum of an external 
impulse, as that of the rotation of a wheel in an unresisting 
médium. For a given amount of forcé cannot be made to sub- 
sist os the same form of motion. The conservation implies the 
correlation of forces. The original motific impulse, whether 
great or small, is soon transformed into molecular motions, and 
the machine comes to a stand-still. Friction is the great trans¬ 
istor of the forms of forcé; it hindors even the planeta in their 
orbits, and soon exhausta the largest original capital of forcé. 

Nature does not go along cheaply. New forces are con- 
stantly required to maintain the minutest of her processes, and 
these forces are themselvcs incessantly remodelled, converted, 
difierentiated, as if there were danger that phenomena should 
become monotonous. She permita no portion of her energy to 
be uniformly represented. To follow through its eyeles of 
transformation the mere impulse of one’s hand in tuming a 
watch-key, would be to trace the mysteries of heat, elcctricity, 
magnetism, actinio power, nervous sensibility, life itself; it 
would unravel the utmost complexities of natural law, and en- 
lighten the obscurest arcana of the universe. 

Any form of forcé, however, soon loses, in the process of 
its transformations, all obvious iikeness to its own prior pilases. 
Thus, a foot-pound , when converted into heat or molecular mo¬ 
tion, though undiminished in its intrinsio valué, is no longer d¡- 
rectiy available to tum a wheel. The forcé of Ímpetus, or vis 
viva, which the inventor seeks to invest as perpetual motion, 
constantdy eludes him, friction being, os I have shown, a con¬ 
stant and inevitable larceny of motive power. Friction is the 
victorious enemy of perpetual motion. 

But is there no way to moke friction an nlly, instead of an 
enemy? Can we not so employ the law of conservation as to 
prevent the complete dispersión of the motive power ? If no 
forcé is ever lost; if its disappearance is but a transformation— 
why cannot we follow and preserve a definite quantum of it, 
through all of its mutations, and cause it to reappear undimin¬ 
ished und unchimged at the end of the eyele, and in time to 
tum our fly-wheel before its momentum shall be exhausted ? 

At first thought, it does not appeor unscientific to suppose 
that we may yet be able to coge up in this mnnner a quantity 
of forcé, permitting none of it to escape, during its phnses of 
appearance, as molecular motion, and finally reapplying its 
whole amount. Were this possible to be done, we should, in¬ 
deed, solve the problem of perpetual motion. But it will not 
be difficult to show that the problem, as thus proposed, is noth¬ 
ing leas than to isolate one part of the universe from the rest. 

Gravitation alone, not to speak of other forces as extensive, 
connects each with every atom. The universe is a nnit. Even 
could we isolate molecular motions, we should find our micro- 
cosm aficcted by cosmical influences. The very plnnets wonld 
tamper with our machine; the sun and moon wonld contend 
over it; and it would prove impossible to withdrnw it from a 
web of relation3 not less pervasive and subtle than those of 
gravitation itself. It is impossible so to isolate a quantum of 
forcé that it shall nlways remain in the same confines, and be 
available for the same purpose. 

It would seem that the obstacles in the way of attaining 
“perpetual motion” are sufificiently evident. There is, how¬ 
ever, yet another objection, which I State, merely to disallow. 
It is said that perpetual motion is unattainable because any ma- 
ohine will finally be destroyed by friction. Friction has, indeed, 
a twofold result. It transforms forcé, as I have shown, and, at 
the same time, it wears out the machine through which the 
forcé is exerted. Nothing can withstond this tendeney to flexión. 
A stntne, a cathedral, melt away like a snmmer clond; Steel 
and diamond are only less permanent than the flowing stream. 
The adamant is a misnomer. Li Nature nothing is permanent, 
unless it be law. But this necessity of disintegration is not the 
obstacle that concems the principie of the perpetual motion that 
we are considering. Oould a machine be produoed which should 
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af¡i\\!i\y go of iUelf, it should notbeobjected thatit would wear 
out in course of time. The solution of the problem would tben be 
accepted, thongb the motion produced wonld notbe perpetual. 

~\y e ar0 now prepared to define what is meant in mechamos 
by perpetual motion. 

Perpetual motion is the movement of a machine that pro¬ 
duces its own motive power. 

This dofinition exdndes the coSperation of all forces which 
aet as suppliers, or “feeders,” of motion; it exeludes the per¬ 
petual motions of molecules, of the cosmos, of circulating cur- 
rents, and the motion of mere momentum. It restricta ns to 
the idea of a machine, the product of hnman sMU, that for 
anv period of time is self-moved. 

If the form of -words, “ to be self-moved,” means any thing 
at all, it means, to he moved without a cause. Bnt this is a 
pseud-idea; it is literally unthinknble. By no effort of the 
mind can we conceive of a camelas effect. The inventora who 
liare strnggled to contrive a perpetual motion have never 
bronght themselves face to face with the absnrdity of their 
attempt. 'When they have tnrned upon their machine a 
stream of external foree, as a current of elcotricity or of rnre- 
fied air—divorting these agents from their more profitable ac- 
clivitics out of doors—they have merely done what the steam 
and caloric engines do mnch better; they have created no mo¬ 
tive power. 'Whcn, ngain, they have taken a definito amonnt—a 
certain number of foot-pounds—of forcé, and vainly attempted 
to imprison it in their machine, they have not comprehended 
the essontial idea of a perpetual motion; and, lastly, they who 
have attempted, in ignornnee of the simplest laws of dynamics, 
to multiply forcé by means of mnchinery, have never even un- 
dcvstood the statement of the problem. They have heen pur- 
suing something which appears to be, not only unattainable, 
but inconceivable—to be not an object, and hardly even nn 
idea. 
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A TYPICAL FRENCH FAMILY. 

B A.LZAC has given us, in his wonderful series of novéis, the 
most vivid illustration of Frcnch domestic life which exista in 
literature. Therein are portrayed, in colora so vivid, the passions, the 
virtues, the follies, the tastes, peculiar to the French, and especially to 
the Parisian character, that the truth of the description at once im- 
presses every reader. It is not more trne of nny nation than of the 
French, that in order to know them you must penétrate beyond the 
outward social crnst notcd by the casual observer of every day. Un- 
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derneath that glitteriñg and recklcss París which . the passing tourist 
is contení to observe, there lies much that is worse, much that ís 
better, than the vain frivolity which flaunts itself in the spacious 
streets, the gorgeous saloons, and the luxurious theatres of the metrópo¬ 
lis. Hid out of sight, there is a Parisian world of plodders and toilers 
—an earnest armj-, smileless, living on that narrow confine which sepa- 
rates decent comfort from hopeless want Hid out of sight, too, there 
is the French home-life, the relation of tlic French husband to liiswífe 
and his children, and all those customs and liabits which, through cen- 
turies, have accuwulnted to give the prevailing tinge to the intereoursc 
and the relations of the French family. There is, indeed, but litfle 
difference to be ohservcd between the French domestic life of to-day, 
and that so vividly described by Balzad many years ago. There still 
exist the same reasons why the French foyer should not be the wit- 
ness of that substantial and homely happiness which exists at the 
Anglo-Saxon hearthstone. Marriage is, in France—especially among 
the middle and upper classes—in most cases but a selfish expedient, 
by which cach of the parties profits, and each gives on equivalent for 
what he or she receives. From this fact follow nearly all the evils 
which afiliet‘the social State of the French at the present day. False 
notions of morality pervade society; young women are brought up to 
dread young men as conspirators against their honor — the young 
men are too apt to merit that reputation, and are driven, by their 
exclusión from good female society, to make it good. Before mar- 
riage, the wife knows absolutely notliing, in most cases, of her hus- 
band’s tastes, habits, temperament—or he of hers; there is neither 
mutual attraction ñor mutual respecfc; the marriage is but a business 
transaction, concluded by parental diplomacy, and in which the parties 
most interested have had little concern. It is hardly strange, then, 
that, tied only by bonds of worldly gain, bound together, these intel- 
ligent beings, for no other reason, perhaps, than that madame has 
three cMieaux in Normandy, and monsieur WTites himself marquis, and 
counts his descent from the days of Henry of Navarro—it is hardly 
strange tliat there are for them few of the blessings of what we cali 
home-life, few lióme joys, and little of that “home intíuence” which 
makes every man and woman better and purer who feels it. It has 
been the fashion of late, among some writers, to gloss o ver the real 
State of French domestic life—to strive to prove that the domestic 
virtues are really widely prevalent in the empire. Any onc, however, 
who lias long observed that society, while acknowledging that hereand 
there one finds a family which is really domestic, aflectionate, puré, 
and a model for all households, will be fain to confesa that such families 
vary widely from the dominanl type, and that it is but one goodly vine 
muid many weeds. 

Monsieur Bontemps, to whom we are indebted-for a frequent and 
cordial hospitality, is a retired merchant of Iarge means and of luxuri¬ 
ous tastes. He is as plump, and smiling, and prosperous, as possible. 
What monsieur’s business actually was, is somewhat a mystery—at all 
events, it is not alluded to in the domestic circle. Neither do we hear 
aughtof his ancestors, the coat-of-arms on his resplendentcaJríotobeing 
those of madame’s family. You can see that, although monsieur puts 
on very many airs, and talks glibly on fashionable topics, and endeav- 
ors to enact on all occasions the fine gentleman, he is by no means 
really au fait —is, indeed, at bottom, mauvais Ion. We have heard 
whispers that monsieur’s origin was exceedingly humble—but that 
being gossip of the most malicious sort, we have given it no heed. 
Madame, his spouse, on the contrary, is one of the most elegant and 
polished of dames. Every thing about hqr betokens refinement and 
good des cent. She is gracefully hauglity, and proudly polite—her 
every movement betrays her breedíng, and would grnce the saloons of 
the Tuileries as well as they do her own drawing-room. Monsieur 
evidently regards madame with a kind of timid awe; madame, on tlie 
contrary, apparentlybarely sufíers thepresence of her lord. Somehow 
or other, while madame always seems to be quite at borne in the superb 
apar tinenta which they occupy in the quariier of the Champa Elysécs, 
monsieur seems oddly out of place there, and you always have a 
half-unconsciousfeelingthathe would be much more comfortable some- 
where else. Monsieur is short, stoutisb, and red; madame is tal], slim, 
palé, gray-curlcd, and possesses a quiet-grand manner, which is in 
singular contrast with the loud and somewhat coarse ways of her hus- 
band. EnoughhaB been said to hint to the reader that this pair 
are the victima of a mariage de convcnancc. Bontemps was a 
sharp, successful trader, and early in life had acquired by his own 
industry, added to his inheriíance from his father, a large fortune. He 
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had always lived and assocíated in the Montmaríre quarter; but being 
ambitíous, he nowtook a Bpacioua hotel in the Faubourg St. Germain 
(sold to pay the debts of a spendtkrift young count with two scores 
of ancestors), and looked him up a “blue-blooded ” wife from among 
hís aristocratic neighbors. 2s T ow the Faubourg St. Germain, as you 
niay kuow, is an asylum of splendid decay, The best “blood” in 
France is contained within its dingy solid oíd cdifices. The rem- 
nants of the aneienfc noblesse cuddle together there as to a sanctuary 
whieh should protect them from the defiling touch of the modern and 
sans-cutoliic world; and there they take grím comfort in each other’s 
sympathetic woes. Mighty grand their stately oíd house3 look from 
the Street; witliin many a one, however, • there is a gaunt closefc- 
skeleton, Penury. Stiffly and proudly these oíd families keep up 
their outward State; but to do it, they must, many of them, have be- 
come the most skilful practical financiers of the age—they must, 
seemingly, have bclied Micawber’s famous financial demonstration. 
They would rather starve, any day, than put their hands to useful 
toíl; uselessness is their sacrifíce to their aneestry, and the symbol 
and token of their nobility. There, in musty oíd Faubourg St. Ger¬ 
main, are rotting away, year by yfear, the feeble remnants of that 
once potent and obstínate class which, in centuries gonc by, had 
trodden on the people and defied kings. Bontemps discovered the 
future chief adorament of his ménage In one of these oíd houses, the 
hope of tm irredeemably broken-down family which boasted a striug 
of sumamos, bclonging to mythieal cháteaux , rather longer than those 
of the emperor himself. Mesdemoiselles of the Faubourg, though 
they will never put their hands to toil the slightest, will yet, soraewhat 
inconsistently, wed sons of toil, who woo them by those eabalistic 
signs called figures. So Madcmoisellc Elise de la Fontaine du Baune 
de la Montgrand Le Chílteaunoir accepted plain Picrre Bontemps, 
married him, and condescended to go over to the Ciiamps Elysees 
with him, and occupy his new hotel. 

The “ consideration ” was, on his part, an income of one liundred 
and fifty thousand franes; on hers, blood azure and tigerá rampant. 
The peuniless lady spent his mone 3 T , and despised him; he thought 
her ornamental, ímd, for the rest, cared not a son. . 

Monsieur Bontemps has a family eonsisting of one son, twenty- 
seven, loafer; two daugkters, just blooming out of the clirysalís iuto 
the butterfiy State of young womauliood; and two or three infnntile 
hopefuls. As wc pass in under the órnate portal, garnished with the 
heraldry of the Chateaunoirs y we fcel already the aristocratic sphere 
of madame. The eourt-yard is sublimely aristocratic in its cleanli- 
ness and repose. The staircases are broad and cchoing. The corri- 
dors, adomed with painting and statuary which Bontemps, ccrtninly, 
never could haye selected, are soft-carpeted, and betray long vistas 
and many turnings to the eye. How describe the suinptuousness and 
luze of the saloons ? If it is winter, they are, it is trae, disgustingly 
coid; ífin summer, the redundance of thick draperies gives j'ou a suf- 
focating sensation. And the maguificent clock on the mantel, with 
its figure of Godfrey of Bouillon astride his chargcr, is as stately and 
as utterly useless—for it never goes—as madame herself. Plenty of 
gilt and cushions and voluptuous fauteuih and gaudy candelabra on 
every side—for it is vulgar to burn gas in the parlor; here, in a cór¬ 
ner, a librarv of superb untouehed tomes. But we have hardly time 
to take these objeets in at a glance; for madame herself sweeps in, 
arrayed in all the glory of wealth, and with all the taste of “blood,” 
and rcceives us with a grand courtesv, which has a suspicion of froi- 
deur in it. Monsieur is more cordial, and gives you as hearty a wel- 
come as he dares, under madame’s eye. Having come to spend the 
eveuing, monsieur insists upon conducting us to a room for tollet pur- 
poses, but is suddenly annihilated by madame calling Frangoís, the 
valet, and with vast dignity ordering him to perform that task. Ke- 
tuming to the saloon, we are introduced to the young ladies, who 
have a half-terrified expression of countenance, and salute us by the 
slightest inclination of the head in the world. Of course, you must not 
shake hands with them, ’twere an ofíence unpardonable. As to hold- 
ing a conversation with them, thet were impossible. They are “ in 
society,”- it is true; but in their own parlor, and under the eyes of 
madame herself—eyes that could not be accused of unwatchfulness— 
they can only distantly, and with great reserve, receive a male guest 
of the family. So we have to confine ourselves to chatting with mon¬ 
sieur on the lastFace, or the prospect of a war with Prussia, and with 
madame about Barón Haussman’a ball, and what the empress wore in 
chapel last Sunday. At dinner, which takes placo at a sharp six, we 
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have experience of the most rccherché viands and dishes, and are fain to 
think them more luxurious than substantial. The conversation takes 
the direction of the various social institutions in America and France. 
Madame has a lofty pity for our Yankee girls, who marry for love, 
and drudge ever after; she has an idea that we Americans live in a 
state of ehronic insurrection; she is gently shocked to learn that mar- 
riages can be performed in the United States without the intervcnlion 
of Holy Church. That servile person, her husband, follows her cue 
diligently, and airily defends the institution of “ mariages de con ve- 
nance ; ” his own marriage was one of that klnd (madame smilingly 
nods); it was all cozily settled by the notarios: no long dancing 
attendance, nonsense about love, tbings of that sort; all was done 
like sensible folk; each gave something to the other. He certainly 
saw no reason to be dissatisfied. Here they were, flourishing, pros- 
perous, as we saw them. We observe, however, that, amid all this 
glaring luxury—capable of possessing the means of gratifying every 
momentary faney, every passing whim—these people are not rcally 
happy. There is here a sphere which is not the sphere of a real home. 
There is a stiffness and formality and coid indifierencc on the part of 
each member of the family toward the others, which betrays how lit- 
tle of mutual confidence and affection there is between the walls of 
the spacious Hotel Bontemps. Monsieur and madame seldom speak 
to or look at each other; when they do, it is for some practical pur- 
pose; they do not ckat and laugh with each other, or quiz each other 
—they only ask each other to pass the salt, or make some remark to 
which the general conversation gives riso. There is a studied, coid 
courtesy between the two which is nbsolutely freezing. The young 
ladies are over-respectful to their parents, sit seemingly afraid to 
speak, glide noiselcsslv and humbly away from the table, and have 
apparently beeu brought up to stand in awe of their mamma. Even 
in this inner homo of tlieirs all Is artificial, coid, constrained. Ma¬ 
dama thinks that America must be the most stupid of earthly coun- 
tries, where people are absolutely so dull as to be contentad with the 
pleasures of home ! It is a joy she has never tasted, and, henee, which 
she knows not Monsieur has his sphere of pleasures—madame, hers; 
but they are reachcd by sepárate patlis. Madame, as a true and pious 
daughter of the Faubourg St. Germaiu should, is a blind devotce of 
the Church ; spends great sums in masses and Pcter’s pence, confcsscs 
wcekly to her curé , and often tears herself from the allurements of 
fashionable society to yield herself up to pious devotion. Monsieur, 
like Dagobert in the “ Wandering Jew,” doesn’t prctcnd to know any 
tliing about these matters; is not certain what to believe, and doesn’t 
care much; but this he doe3 know, that “he hatos these sneaking 
príests.” And well he may; for, from his too crcdulous wife, the 
priests receive a minute weekly digest of all that goes on in his house, 
and they are perpetually comiug in between him and his fjamily in 
some way or other. Madame will only associatc with those wliom she 
magnificently calis “liigh-bted” people; she continúes to maintain 
her associntionwith the Faubourg; slie will hardly recognize even the 
(l parvenú society ” of the Tuileries; she abhors all upstart meinbers 
of society. Monsieur, on the contrary, is half afraid of, half detests, 
madame’s haughty and supercilious friends;. his associations are with 
retired tradesmen like himself, the world of the bourse, the club, and 
the Boulevard café. Monsieur never, and madame seldom, receives 
company at lióme; for madame wont'sufier her husband’s “boors,” 
and her own friends prefer not to run the chance of meeting that hete 
Bontemps in the corridor. In public, monsieur and madame are never 
seen together. You will often see them, indeed, at the opera; but 
madame is seated with great dignity in a prívate box, surrounded by 
half a dozen aristocratic swells, and monsieur is standing compressed 
in the crowded parterre below. Madame rides in the Bois de Boulogne, 
in her husband’s gorgeous carriage, with whatsocver gentlcmen she 
will; and, nlthougli excessively.Catholic, is not above flirtation, or 
even a liaison conducted in a fashionable way. Her admirers are 
devoted with pcrfect frankness, and with equal frankness she re turna 
their admiration. Madame Tnakes her calis alone, goes alone to the 
balls, and perforas the multifold dutics of Parisién society quite inde- 
I pendently of her husband’s movements. After dinner (to return) we 
are invited into monsieur’s study, to smoke a cigar; there our worthy 
friend talks more freely, and speaks of his family afluirá with perfect 
candor. “ Well, messieurs,” he says, “ you may eilher epend your 
evening here with madame—which, let me say, you may not fiad oeee- 
cheerful—or you may go with me to the club.” 

“You will spend the evening from home? ” 
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u Mais, 8ans doute ; qnoifaire icí, parbJeu ? I never stay at home 
in the evening. It would be, ma foi, insuperable, The demoiscllei 
are forevor clattering on the piano; madame is hardly talkative to me; 
besídes, monsieur le comte is likely to drop in for a télc-d-léle with her, 
and, you see, I would be de trop; or, worsc, some priest or other will 
be crawling about, and, bastí that puts me out of temper. How, un- 
der heaven, can I amuse inyself hcre? Why, I have all París to choose 
from! You, who have no Paria, may shut yoursclves up witb youi 
wives, and mourn. But I arn as frce as air, can go where I choose, 
do what I choose, and never a soul to care or tliink of me. Some¬ 
timos I go to tho theatre, frequently to the club, evcry blcssed night 
to the boulevards and cafés” 

“ How does your son amuse liimself ? ” 

“ How-should I kuow ? líe has his jolly young bueks, doubtless 
griselic fríends also; he sliakes a foot now and then at Mabille; and 
I often see liira flirting in the prendere galcric at the opera. But that 
doesn’t concern me. He has his habits and resorts, I mine ; he has 
his club, I mine. TFe don’t in the least iuterfere with one another.” 

3fonsieur puffs away eomplacently on his cigar, self-satisfied and 
smiling as possible. Wc might give him a Yankee leeture on matri¬ 
monial and paternal duty, but forhear—for he is French, and would 
shrug his shoulders and laugh at it. 

Wc prefer, as gallant folk should, to remain with madame; and 
monsieur hies himself oíf to the indispensable absinthe and water, 
and may be scen, ten minutes later, ensconced in front of a café on 
the Boulevard des Itoliens, surrounded by a group of little iasouclant 
men like himself, quaPing his beloved poison, and talking fast, as only 
your Frenchman can. Madame is as serenely stíP, as studíously cour- 
teous, as before. Mademoiselles give us for amusement a fceble duet 
in the distauce—at the farther end of the saloon. Hippolyte (the 
son) puts his hcad in at the door, all pomadé and curled, to bid us 
good-evening; he is oP for an habitual lark. The table is strcwn 
with yellow-covered novéis of the Frenchiest type; one is tumed down 
where madame has just left oP reading. Our hostess, thawing a little, 
talks gayly to us—but what talk! It is not, happily, quite without an 
illustration in our own parlors at homo, It is sparkling emptiness, 
until, after a while, the subject of matrimony coming up ngain, slie 
deigns to shed a grcat deal of new light, for our benefit, upon that in- 
stitution as it is in France. Madame discourses on this topic with 
charming plainncss. Tlie young men, she declares, must have tbeir 
day of pleasure before raarrying; and she is not, apparently, averse 
to the mode of life thus designated. Mtmy more men marry at 
middle age than in their twenties. As for the demoiselles, they were 
domestic prisoners. Such a thing as going out alone they knew not, 
from the time they were fífteen tíll they were married. They could 
only go.shopping, or calling, or to school, flanked by borníes, inamraa, 
or govemess. They could on no account reeeive calis from young 
gallants, unless at the same time some ólder person was in the room 
with them; and not then, until the young gentlcman’s character, pros¬ 
pecta, social position, had been thoroughly investigated by the anx- 
ious parents. But, as soon as our young lady was fairly wcddcd she 
leaped at once from absolutc suppression to unrestricted liberty. Sho 
could go where she pleased, do what she pleased, see whom she pleased. 
Her husband, being much older than herself, inspires in Iier none of 
that romantic sentiment so bccoming to young womanhnod at the time 
of marriage ; he is forty-five, loves only his club and his horses, and 
is the greater part of day and evening away from home. It Is not so 
very wrong, young madame thinks, in this state of things, to reeeive 
calis from former young gentlemen “admirers;” and without grcat 
difficulfcy she persuades herself that it is not so very wicked to have a 
“lover,” SheioiW have. her romance; so, her husband being only a 
convenícnce, somebody clse is chosen to satísfy the sentimental part 
of her naturc. ’Tis ten to one that the husband docs not care a rush 
whether his wife has another lover or not. He is thereby relieved of 
the duty of escorfc, and may enjoy himself the more freely, But some¬ 
timos the husband hocomos jcalous, the consequence of which is not 
unlikely to oc a scuffie on the stairease or a duel at Passy. 

This typical French faraily, therefore, of which we have attempted 
an outline, have no objeets or pursuits in common. Each goes his or 
her own way. Whcn they mect at table or in the drnwing-room, there 
\s no congenial sphere, no mutual bond to bínd them in aífection to- 
gether. Each, in his or her direetion, is absorbed in the vanities of the 
outer world; to them, indeed, tne best French translation of our word 
"horneáis “ennuí” The younger generation only Iearns from the 


eider how to pass a life wantíng in the sweetest and most. ennobling 
influences which mortal can enjoy. Religión is but a superstition to 
one and an unpleasant bugbear to others of the family. MoralB are 
appearanees ; that which the París monde does not condemn is right. 
The object of marriage is simply to barter tbis advantoge for that. 
They tcll us that the popula tí on of France is deteríorating both in 
numbers and in character; thus, statistics are preaching a most 
startling lesson to a social system which is heedless and Iearns not. 
There are in France good príests, who go about striving hard to rem- 
edy the ever-growing evils which have been indicatcd; but alas! they 
meet face to face, on every hand, indifTcrent príests, or bad príests, 
who, fearing the decadence of Romish power, counteract their influ- 
ence, and lull the people again to their inherited customs. State and 
Church both, it seems to us, are doing their best to encourage popular 
apathy to moráis, and to keep a real horae-life out of France; the po¬ 
lítica! revolutions have done society rather harm than good ; atheism 
stalks applauded every where. If France could but awake, as she did 
to the tyrannies of the oíd monarchy, to the diseases which eat at tlio 
heart of her society! 
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A VISIT TO ART SCHEFFER’S .STUDIO. 


I FOTJND ray artist friend Clara waiting for me yestcrday before the 
Venus de Milo, in the Antique Gallery at the Louvre, and we 
startcd together on our proposed visifc to the studio of Ary Schefler 

Clara was provided with a letter from Mndnmc M-n, his daughtor, 

which gave us the enirce. Arrived in the rué Ciapitcl wc rang at a 
closed iron gate, and waited a few moments ita opening. 

Preaently it awung open and disclosed to us an avenue shadcd by 
trees, and, at a Iittle distance, another gate, which, as we approached, 
was opened to us by a Iittle bowed oíd man with a smiling face. 

My friend found it difficult to make him understand tliat we had 
permission to see the studio. She showed him her letter, and said 
madame had given her the permission. 

“ Mais madame esl absente 
“ Yes, but this letter comes from her.” 

“ Certainly, if madame were at home,” replied the oíd man, du- 
bioualy. 

At last Clara succeeded in making him understand the case, and he 
reluctantly prepared to open* the studio. 

The hotel stood at a Iittle distance, surrounded by trees, but a low 
building opposite the loge was the studio, the door of which the oíd 
concierge unlocked, and we entered. 

Here Ary Schefler had painted those consoling rcligious pictures 
that have touched so many hearts, and whieh the graver’s art 
has spread so widely wherever pictures are loved. How much good 
they have done! My heart thrilled as I stood where the gentle and 
great. artist had wrought them out His prescncc scemed to linger 
about the room, the arrangement of which was just the same as whcn 
he had occupied it 

I could not respond to the enthusiastic exclamations of Clara: my 
heart was too fulL I could only silently and lovingly Iook on the mute 
testimonies of his presenee, which spoke to my heart with a power be- 
yond words. Before me was his large painting of Franccsca di 
Rimini, in all the unutterable woe of that everlasting torment which 
Dante has described. What consummate art is needed to show in that 
cióse embrace of two loving hearts, the utter misery that filis them — 
so great, that their intense love was its own woe. What despair in the 
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uptnmed and partly-hidden face of the lover! What tendemess in the 
anguished features, cióse to his breast, of his beloved! 

I turaed away my eyes, full of tears, to rest them upon the unfin- 
ished picture of the Angel of the Resurrectiou, pointing to the stone 
rolled away from the sepulchre. There yet remained the artist’s cor- 
recting marks in chalk opon the painting. It is a noble picture, and 
the ángel is full of that spirituality that stamps all Ary Scheffer’s 
higher compositions. 

Everywhere my.eyefell, Itwas greeted with a familiar subject. 
There was a lovely portrait of his daughter at about ten years of age, 
holding under her arm the head of a magnificent Newfoundland dog, 
the ancestor of one that I had seen in the loge on entering; and oppo- 
site it, repeating the same delicate features, was the famous “ Mignon,” 
grave and eold in color, but inexpressibly charming in its quiet 
¿race. Near this hangs his fine composition of our Saviour, shown to 
the raultitude. The figure of our Lord, puré and dignified in eharae- 
ter, the head noble and elevated in exprcssion, is a little drooped, 
and is full of touching and mournful tendemess. Contrasting this 
figure, which is all in a clear masa of light, is a swarthy, athletic form, 
who stands behind and turna his face away from you to the pcople; as 
he draws back the crirason mantle from the shoulders of our Lord, 
and beckons that all may behold him. 

What a refined feeling it is in the artist, that just indicates the vul¬ 
gar cbarocter, and does not allow it to obtrude itself glnringly, as an 
ordinary painter would have done! 

Here and there on the wall are repeated, with dificrent expressions, 
the same lovely and dignified head of our Lord. 

A company of blessed spirits are rising in this large picture, all 
aspiring heavenward. Here are two large pictures just commenced 
—both religious subjects—one of them, Jacob wrestling with the 
ángel. 

How sad it scems that the hnnd sbould have lost its cunning just 
at the time when his genius was ripe, and the world was looking for 
yot more works from him; just when his powers, in their perfection, 
seemed most fit to glorify the Master whom he served in his calling! 

High up on the wall were portraits of a number of distinguíshed 
men—Lamartine some twenty years ago, and, among others, a large 
portrait of a benutiful duchéss. 

The picture, so well known to every one, of “ St. Augustine and his 
Mother,” hangs in a good light, and is finer than one has an idea from 
the engraving. 

A recess in the studio, dimly lighted, contains the love-work of the 
painter. Here, carefully covered, is the recumbent statue of Schefíer’s 
mother; and, abovc this memorial of her who was so dear to him, 
looks out the geutle painter’s portrait, with his portfolio iu his hand. 
Still above it hangs the mother’s portrait, seated in her arm-chair, 
bcnding her face over her two little children, on whose heads her 
hands repose in blessing. 

A little anteroom leading from the main studio 13 full of familiar 
works—studies for his paintings. It was most intercsting to look 
through them. “ Margaret," “ Mignon,” “ The Dead Christ,” and a 
bold study in crayon for the dcvil’s head, that wo have seen in “ The 
Temptation,” and many others, wcre there. 

The studio is only of modérate size, with a parqueted floor of dark, 
polishcd wood. The high window was drooped over by vines and the 
¿ranches of trees, which have probably grown since his death, and 
which, subduing tbe light, made us more sadly certain that the light 
and lile of the room were gone forever. 

A large green sofá stood beneath the window; beforc it, an oakcn 
table, with his writing-desk and case of books upon it. Opposite it, 
on the other side, against the wall, was the model’s chair; and afc the 
8ide, under the Francesca di Rimini, stood the paintor’s piano. 

“Oh, yes, he played; and many are the conccrts there have been 
in the atelier,” said the oíd condexge. 

He knew Monsieur Schaífcr well, and, he added, with a touch of 
pride, “ Twcnty-fivc years I have been in the family.” 

He looked much gratified when I told him that in .my far-away 
country we had long known and loved Ary Scheffer’s works, and rev- 
erenced him as a grcat artist. 

We looked once more around the room, for the concierge evidcntly 
thought we had stayed long cnough. We took & farewell of each 
beautiful picture, and, once more glancing at the hallowed comer 
where mother and son united remain in the silence of the deserted 
studio, turued to go. 


Once more we trod the avenue that had echoed so often to the 
feet of Ary Schefier, and, leaving the oíd servant, doubly gratified with 
a couple of francs and our departure, we carne out into the buBtle and 
noise of the city. 
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AH AETERHOOH HOUR EST THE GARDEH OF 
THE TUILERIES. 

I T ís not always the triumphal arches of a foreign cifcy that constí- 
tute its most pleásing interest, It ís not always its palaces and 
columna, its galleries and muscums, that leave the strongest impres- 
sion on the observas susceptibility. These are its treasures, its 
hoardcd wealth of history, but not its lite, its ardor, its pulsation of 
to-day. 

The artistic eye may wander, week aftcr vreek, over its pictured 
walls, and through Its echoing galleries, delighted with the recognized 
superiority, gathered from every land and all ages, yet bear away no 
visión which shall indícate wherein the louvre differs from the Vah¬ 
ean, or Paria from Rozne. 

The intelectual spirit may haunt librarlas, poro over historie rec- 
♦ The late ProfeBBor Ferrler, of St. Andrew’s, Scotiand. 
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ords, and waste itself in admiration of learned and cultivated men, 
yet not be cognizant of the idiosyncrasies of present exiatence. 

The contemplative mind may roam through tlie memory-crowded 
rooms of imperial palaces, rekindling the extínguished torches of royal 
revelry, and muse over the lights and shadows of dead human hearts, 
yet know little of the actual throbbing life that is tramping the streets 
and stirring the dust of to-day. 

These thoughts involuntarily impressed me, as I seated myself 
in the midst of the fountains, trees, and statues, adoming the “ Gar- 
den of the Tuileries.” The scene was one that no paintcr’s hand 
can reproduce, no poetic inspiration can transmit. It was life. It 
was the breathing, the laugbing, the sensate thrill, of the city’s ex- 
istcnce. It was men, women, and children, delightedly gathering for 
their usual afternoon pleasure. That was nll. It was as necessary as 
their bath, their breakfast, their dinner, and belonged as much to the 
comforts of their daily Ufe. With us, it would have been a gala oc- 
casion; with them, it was a custom. With us, it would have been 
labor and toil, from its rarity and ignorance of how to enjoy; with 
them, it was relaxation and happy ease, entire and thorough freedom 
everywhere. The garden belonged to the people; no red boards, 
planted low down as if ashamed of their office, withheld a footstep 
from the grass. 

Chairs, too, were everywhere—not a few, bufc enough for the hun- 
dreds of resüess roamers ; not fastened down, but free, to be carried 
anywhere, placed any way, in a row, in groups, as you will. And the 
people— men, not the toilers of Ufe alone, but men of aU professions— 
walking about, conversing with a zest and vividness most bewitching, 
or, seated ín groups, idly enjoying the biiss of rest, or, solitary, read- 
ing a journal, smoking a cigar, musing, writing—all buoyant with be- 
ing, quaffing great draughts of that wine of Ufe which brings to tbe 
eje lustre, to the frame strength, and to the brain electric forcé. 

There, too, were women—beautiful family groups—the ladies, with 
their embroidery, knitting, feminine employments of all sorts (I saw 
one quite stylish-looking circle, the chief member of which was mend- 
ing some beautifully-fíne stockings, as unconcerned os if in her own 
boudoir), seated in group3, with books, bonbona, and the everlasting 
.“chocolate,” by way of entertainment. Toung girls were there, with 
a roll of music, or a basket of bright-colored wools, each accotnpanied 
by her maid. These maids, or bonne3, are a pleasing feature in the 
picture.. With their pretty wbite caps, always fresh and clean, their 
largo wbite aprons, with capacious pockets, they flit about like butter- 
flies, guarding their older charges from too evident manifestations of 
admiration, or skipping, laugbing, and playíug with the dear Uttle 
bables committed to their tenderness. 

But tíie children. Breaihe softly, for we are holding the future 
in our embrace. Paris lovcs her Uttle children, and “ forbids them 
not.” Wherever the woods are greenest, the flowers most beautiful, 
the sights and sounds most pleasing, there Paris weleomes her chil- 
dren. 

Nowhere in the world are the home affections so cultivated .as in a 
native French family, and nowhere are there purer instances of filial 
love. It is because the fathera and mothers of France are with their 
children everywhere, and take pains and infinite care that they shaU 
be made happy. 

So chatty, so sparkling, so natural, yet withal so free from any 
thing low, these children were the gems of the scene. Plftying unre- 
stricted, witbin sight and sound of “ tlic family,” full of joyouB glad- 
ness, they tossed the ball, or skipped the rope, or wound themselves 
up in thosc intricacies of mazy circle which the children of all lands 
know how to forra. 

Always neatly and tastefully, sometimes richly, dressed, they filled 
the air with soft notes of melodious laughter, or delighted the visión 
with sweet simpes of unstudied grac'e—a kaleidoscopie witchery, a 
dream of boauty, embroidered on the tapestry oí human Ufe. 

Sorae American children were there; but it was evident they were 
not “ to the manner born.” Palé and delicate, or dark and sallow, 
they sat down with that prim composure that would be manifested in 
church wbile waiting for the service to commence, half desiring to 
jora the unobtrusive merriraent, yet half wondering and astonished at 
the carcless gayety around them. * 

Sympathetic emotlon soon smooths the rough corners of national- 
ity; and, with a pretty shyness of invitation from their French sisters, 
as shyly accepted, the straigers were soon gayly enjoying them- 
8élve8. 


The rapid, rippling, and forcible utterance of the musical language 
sounds pleasantly to the ear always ; but, from the French children, 
it has a wonderful charra of expression, and you cannot divest your- 
self of a apecies of amazement, absurd though it be, that they speak 
it so readily. 

Women, with baskets of delicate, crispy cakes, seemed welcome to 
everybody, so homelike and natural is the out-door Ufe. Many a quoint 
costume lent a fanciful image to the scene, among which the large, 
Btiff, whlte Norman caps and bright bodices were noticeable; while a 
variety of miUtary uniforms, including the Oriental costume of the 
sombre zouave, and the brilliant dress of the chasseurs d Afrique, gave 
light and Ufe to the picture. 

Ñor was music wanting, with its refining tendencies. One of the 
fraest hands in the city playa an hour every afternoon, from five to six. 
The selections are varied, satisfying the classical, romantic, operatic, 
or popular desire. The gentlemen walk quictly about, with listening 
attitude, all gradually drawing nearer the central point, whére the 
band is stationed, and where chairs are placed in the simiUtude of a 
concert-room. They stand silently, with appreciative air, while the 
pleasing harmony invites and rewards attention. 

The ladies absently put aside their various occupations, and, with 
kindled eje, nod their pretty heads in unisón with the mensure of tlie 
music ; or, soothed to quiet, bend their gnze downward, each, perhaps, 
thinking of that which the chnrm has most stirred into Ufe. 

And the children—bless them all the world over!—grow merrier 
than ever, and dance all alone, or in exquisite groups, with gracefnl 
motion, and aU the abandon of innocent youtb. 

To the honor and glory of New York, be it noticed that, of a Sat- 
urday afternoon in suinmer, Paris can show no finer sight than the 
gatheiings in Central Park, concentrated by tlic attraction of Dod- 
worth*s music; but that, which in New York is exceptional, is here an 
every-day dclight, entirely free from the weariness which, with us, ne- 
cessarily follows the occasíonal relaxation, that we ignornntly tum 
into “hard work.” Here, instead of crowding the amusement neces¬ 
sary to each of the six days into one afternoon, it is scattered ploas- 
antly throughout the week, so that at cventide París is fresh as at 
moming, liaving imbibed from the out-door Ufe that element which 
knows no haggard countenance, no stooping frame, no toil-wom 
brain. 

As the last gay and inspiriting sclection of the band ceases, the 
throng begins to disperse, quietly, casily, leisurely, as though there 
was nothing else’in the world to do but sit under tbe trees and Usten 
to music. Yet theygo back to stern dutics,with recruited energy and 
encouraged nrdor, to retum agara to-morrow afternoon, improving 
here or elsewhere the “time for rest.” 

Above lliera arches the blue sky of “ France the beautiful,” gleam- 
ing through the trees among whieh their futhers and mothers danccd 
away their childhood before them. 

Around them stand the chiselled statues of earlier days, from 
whosc marble lips no sound comes to tell of the wild tumult they have 
witnessed, or the bloody horror on which their stony gaze rested when 
terror reigned supreme. 

At one end of the avenue which divides the “garden” is the cen¬ 
tral fa^ade of the Tuileries; and, as we joined the throng, moving in 
the opposite direction toward tlie Place de la Concorde, the setting 
sun threw into bold relief the beautiful figure of Famc upon one of 
the terraees. With the trumpet lifted to her lips, she seemed alive 
with glory, sounding on through the future the hoarded viclories of 
the past. Into the open Bpace passed the crowd, welcoming the bene- 
diction of night; butwewalked slowly through^that historie spot, 
reraembering how lately the guillotine hnd given fierce joy to the pop- 
ulace on the soil our feet were treading, and how many of the fairest 
and bravest bad there knelt to receive a bitter death. 

The last strain of Yergniaud’s hcroic voice, bearing unfalteringly 
onward the burden of the Marseillaise, seemed still to tremble on the 
air, mingled with tbe exclamation wrung from Madame Roland’s defiant 
wonder; yet the France of to-day buries their wrongs under spark- 
Ung fountains, and the Paris of to-day eats its daily bread' in 
peace. 

We walked slowly on through the active beauty of the Champs Ely* 
sées, tbanking Heaven that home in Paris is as much out-of-doors as 
in-doors, and beUeving that the joyousness of a people dependa upon 
its wiliragness to accept health, forcé, and vitality, from the sun and 
from the air under the open sky. 
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BELLA’S DEFEAT. 

It “D ELLA! ” 

JD 11 Well, aunt ? ” 

“Don’t talk so loud, my love—you are attracting too much atten- 
tion.” 

Bella shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Dear me, is that all ? I suppose you mean that erew of donkeys 
over there ? Really, I don’t mind them.” 

The donkeys refcrred to were a nuinber of flashily-dressed men, 
with dyed muataehes—creatures always to be found at watering- 
places, and especially at Cape May. They were ogling Miss Bella in a 
free-and-easy sort of way, but the young lady—a thorough represent- 
ative of thé light-hearted “ girl of the period w <—was not in the least 
annoyed. 

“ Drive on a little farther, John,” said Bella’s aunt, and the ear- 
ríage moved up the beach, which was vivified with bathers, prome- 
naders, and car ti ages—all under a blue sky and plenty of sun- 
shine. 

Bella Vernon, an heiress and an orphan, nnder the care of her 
aunt, Misa Mortimer, had come down to Cape May to pnss a por- 
tion of the summer, previous to visiting Long Branch. Bella had 
been “out” three seasons—had gone through the yearly programme 
of parties—the operas, etc.—had jilted half a dozen lovers, and was 
in that State of supreme independence and self-possession -which so 
astonishes foreigners, and leads them to form very peculiar notions 
of American womeu. Bella was charming, and knew it; she was 
wealthy, and never forgot it; she had every thing which, aeeording to 
the world’s idea, makes a woman perfectly happy. Tet, she was not 
happy. After rattling through a whole day and evening of gayety, 
she would lie awake and sometimes weep a little, and feel extremely 
lonely. Her thoughts would revert to her half-dozen rejected suitors, 
for when a woman has nothing better to do, she thinlcs. ' Bella firmly 
believedthat she had been shamefully treated by these lovers; but the 
truth of the case was, she was the one who had changed. “ Oh, shall 
X never meet one who will love me faithfully? ” whimpered Bella. 
Yes, ma chbv, there are plenty of true, brave hearts, who love sincere- 
ly, but they are not to be found in your “set,” Bella, which is com- 
posed of young men who dispense everlasting small-talk, and who 
never suffer from enlargemcnt of the heart. 

Bella found the world of fashion pleasant, because it flattered 
her. Under the care of her aunt, Miss Mortimer, she was likely to 
become utterly blasée and worldly. She flirted outrageously, and 
Beomed to take delight in making “ the fellows ” miserable. In Bhort, 


Bella was spoiled. Her aunt was afoolish, good-hearted woman, easily 
flattered, whose care of her niece was any thing but beueficial. The 
two went fluttering like butterflies through the excitement of the 
seasons, quite indifferent as to the remarks their independence 
caused. Bella was considered by staid mammas wild, but her 
position in society was assured, and she was simply called dashing 
and eecentric. Being always surrounded by the fashionable young 
men, she was so unpopular among the girls that she had not even one 
female fríend. This, however, did not distress Bella, who found gen- 
tlemen’s society infinitely preferable to that of ladies. So the summer 
days at Cape May passed; and Bella and her aunt,- between the bathing 
hour and the hop, found enough to dispel 'any unnecessary amount 
of ennui, 

It was during the bathing-hour that Bella, leaning lazily back in 
the carriage, assured her aunt that she did not mind being looked ai 
Miss Mortimer, however, seeing the social status of the males in ques* 
tion, thought it best to withdraw her beautiful nieee from their cool 
inspection. Bella laughed heartily as the carriage moved on. 

“ Dear me, aunt,” she said, “ how timid we are getting! I thought 
we liked to be admired. I ara sure they were looking at you.” 

“ Bella, how can you talk so ? ” 

Bella yawned. 

“ I wish I could talk sensibly,” she said, thoughtfully, after a mo- 
ment. “ I wish I knew one sensible man.” 

“ There is Mr. Grandville.” 

“Mr. Grandville! An idiot almost!” 

“ Or Mr. Avery.” 

“ Worse still. They say he poisoned bis wife.” 

“ Bella, don’t repeat that dreadful scandal! ” 

“ I can’t help it, aunt; it was you who told me all about it. Oh, 
dear, I feel stupid this morning! Oh, the hop last night! That 
little goose, Martin, wanted me to promenade on the piazza with him, 
and actually attempted to propose; I believe I went almost to sleep 
while he was trying to do so. Oh, aunt, look at that big man flopping 
around in the water like a porpoise. Here comes that stupid Mr. 
Grandville.—How do you do. Lovely day, isn’t it? Why ain’t youin 
bathing ? I wan’t to see you swim.—Auntie, do coax Mr. Grandville 
| to go in bathing, won’t you ?—Are you afraid of taking coid, Mr. 
Grandville ? Too much trouble ? A wave might carry you out too 
far ? So it might. Must go ? Good*by!—Auntie, there goes your 
sensible man. I wish you joy of him.” 

Miss Mortimer was too well accustomed to these tirades to make 
any remark; and Bella, after yawning again, continued patheti* 
cally: 

“ Aunt Mary, I shall die young—I know I shall.” 

“ What nonsense! ” 

“ You may cali it nonsense, but it’s the truth. Heigh-ho ! There, I 
am not going to be gloomy any more. Here come your admirers, 
auntie; what lovely dyed mustaches they have ! I wonder if I could 
gamble ? ” 

Oh, Bella, Bella 1 A girl of twenty, yet knowing so much! Where 
was that childlike innocence which is the most beautiful trait in the 
character of a young girl ? 

“ Auntie, did you ever gamble ? No ? It seems to me I should 
like to learn. I wonder if we couldn’t have one of those creatures to 
teach me how ? I ean’t exist unless I have some excitement all the 
time, and this place is so stoopid / ” 

“Bella,” said Miss Mortimer, in languid astonishment, “what ails 
you to-day ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I’ve got the blues. There, look at that! ” 

This remark was occasioned by the sudden flight into the surf of a 
fan which Bella had been energetically swinging around. A young man 
who was sauntering past, made a dash into the retreating wave which 
was carrying off the fan) and succeeded in wetting bis feet, but recov* 
cred the article. He wiped it carefully with his handkerchief, and 
handed it to Bella, who, finding him unusually handsome, smiled gra* 
ciously. 

“Thank you,” she said. “It wasn’t worth the trouble. I am so 
sorry you got your feet wet! I wish I had a pair of Bhoes to lend 
you.” 

The young man looked slightly surprised at the familiarity with 
which she addressed him, bowed, and passed on, «followed by what 
Bella intended should be another gracious smile, but which faded 
suddenly when she saw that she had made no impression upon him. 
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She láy báck in the carriage and pouted, scarcely heeding Misa Mor- 
timer’s remark about improper familiarity with people she did nofc 
know. For once ina long time, Bella’s vanity was hurt. She was 
accustomed to have men regard her with frank admiration, and 
when a new-comer failed to do so, she immediately felt slighted. 

“ I think it is time to go baek to the hotel,” she said, briefly. 

“It’s too soon, Bella.” 

“No matter if it is. Take us back to the hotel, John.” 

Bella’s will was law, and the carriage moved. As it did so, the 
young man whopicked up the fanpassed again, without even as much 
as a glance toward the carriage, although Bella burst into one of 
those laughs which young ladies indulge in when they wish to attraet 
attention, and at the same time appear unconscious of any one but 
the other young lady to whom they are talking. Finding the young 
man did not take the least notice of her, Bella beeame sulky, while Miss 
Mortimer, who understood every thing that was going on, thought: 
“She is getting worse every day. She must be married as soon as 
possible.” 

The piazza of the hotel was deserted; so Bella went up to her 
room, put on a walking-costume, and appeared before her astonished 
aunt in the parlor. 

“Bella,” she exelaimed, “ where are you going? ” 

“Out for a tramp. Don’t send those boobies after me, or 1*11 
nerer forgive you.” 

“ But, you are not going alone ? ” 

“ Why not ? There, don’t look so grumpy. I’ll be back soon.” 

Miss Mortimer sank baek, resignedly. 

“ Very well,” she said, “ but I must say—” 

“ Don’t say any thing. Good-by! To the beach! ” 

And oíf she went, avoiding the crowd, and sauntering on very 
much like a cat in search of a mouse. She was angry, very angry. 
She had met a man who refused to take any notice of her, and slíe 
was consequently on tlie war-path—determined to make him ac- 
knowledge her power! That was settled, and now marchons ! 

On she went in the direction she had noticed he took, but he was 
not to be seen. The beach was beeoming lonely, and any thing but 
attractive to a fashionable young lady. Bella looked around in dis- 
may. She had gone farther than she intended. At the same time, 
she uttered a little scream as a fiddler-crab carne scrambling over the 
sand, and she made a quick, violent movement to avoid the creature, 
and fell. A sharp pain shot through her foot, she attempted to rise, 
but sank back with a moan. She had sprained her ankle. 

“Tve done it now 1 ” she said, coolly. “ I should like to know how 
I am to get back to the hotel.” 

She mannged to limp to a dry bank of sand, and looked around 
conrctgeously, for Bella was no girl of milk-and-water temperament. 
Nothing was to be seen but the dreary stretch of sand. Nothing was 
to be heard but the roar of the surf, which broke into foam and 
crept to her feet. 

Bella looked at her wateh. It was nearly one o’clock. “ I shan’t 
be able to dress for dinner to-day, that’s sure,” she thought, “ and 
poor Aunt Mary will think I have been drowned, or s orne thing equally 
awful.” 

She made another effort to walk, but the pain was so intense that 
she felt faint. “ A stimulant would come in pretty well now,” thought 
Bella, and again she looked around—this time more anxiously. Her 
eye3 brightened, she beheld a figure looming up in the distanee. It 
was a man! Bella waved lier handkerehief; he saw the signal, quick- 
€üed his steps, and was soon by her side. 

“ Are you hurt ? ” he asked, eagerly. 

“ Yes, my foot—sprained—can’t move,” gasped Bella, the pain be- 
coming more intense, and she looked up. • 

The young man who had rescued her fan from the surf stood be¬ 
fore her. 

The recognition was mutual, but did not seem to please him, for 
he drew back slightly, and hesitated. 

“Why does he dislike me? ” thought Bella, and she immediately 
set about to conqucr his aversión by that useful and effeetive resort— 
tears. 

“Oh, dear, dear, what shall I do ? ” she sobbed; “I cannot wa— 
wa—walk.” 

I will go for assistance,” was the reply, and he made a movement 
to decamp, but Bella caught him by the coat. 

“No, no,” she moaned “ you musn’t leave me, I shall faint; ” and, 


firmly resolved the young man should support her, she sank back on 
the sand. Of course, what could he do but raise her, and let her head 
lean on his shoulder, which very improper proceeding seemed to 
charm Bella so much that she revived slowly. When she did, she 
fixed her beautiful eyes upon him, and, in the full conseiousness that he 
was extremely handsome, she murmured: 

“ I am so sorry to trouble you,” 

“ Fray, don’t mention it,” he replied, with heightened color, feeling 
any thing but comfortable. “ But, you must not remain here.” 

“No, of course not. But, what can I do? It is impossible to 
walk, Mr.—Mr.—what is your ñame ? ” 

“ Morris, George Morris. There is a cottage only a short distanee 
off, where I board, and, if you will permit,I will—” 

“Will what?” 

“ I will—carry you there.” 

He lowered his eyes and blushed.- Bella regarded him curiously. 

“ What a modest creature it is! ” she thought, reraembering the 
time when a certain Adolphus had carried her from the sleigh over the 
snow to the house—or—but Bella thought no farther. 

“You are very kind, Mr. Morris,” she said, tranquilly, “and I 
suppose we had better adopt your plan, only please pick me up 
gently.” 

Imagine the feelings of a modest man when about to carry a 
strange young lady in broad daylight. George was one of the most 
noble-hearted fellows that ever lived, but timid before wornen, so that, 
although he raised her in his strong arms as if she werc a child, his 
knees felt extremely weak, as he moved in the direction he liad men- 
tioned. 

“Am Ivery heavy ?” asked Bella, confidentially and sweetly. 

“ No,” he replied, scarcely knowing what to say. 

“I am so' glad. Oh, how my ankle liurts! What would I have 
done if you had not come? ” 

“ I am glad to be able to serve you ” he answered, striding on, but 
Bella felt that the words were uttered coldly, and it set her to think- 
ing, so that she did not look up until they had reached the cot¬ 
tage. 

“ Here is a patient for you, Mrs. Brown,” called George, entering 
the house, and depositing his burden in an arm-chair. “I will go for 
the doctor,” and oíf he went, before Bella could tliank him. A jolly 
oíd lady bustled in, and soon made her patient as comfortable as she 
could, and then Bella commenced á series of questions about George. 
Who was he ? Mrs. Brown overflowed in laudatíon. He was such a 
noble yonng man, a clerk in a Philadelphia business house, quite 
poor, and very proud. “Indeed!” thought Bella. Mrs. Brown en- 
deavored to explain that Mr. Morris had no mean pride, that he was 
always doing kind actions, that he had helped her when in trouble, 
and had— 

“ That will do,” interrupted Bella, begínning to tire of hearing such 
praise bestowed upon the young man who had treated lier so cava- 
lierly, and she fell to musing, until she heard the wheels of a carriage 
at the door, and Miss Mortimer in an hysterical State entered the 
room, accompanied by the doctor. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, auntie, don’t ask any questions or seoM me 
now! ” cried Bella, impatiently.—“ Good-morning, doctor. You will 
have to carry me to the carriage.—Good-by, Mrs. Brown, and many, 
many thanks for your kindness.” 

She extended her hand to the oíd lady, and spokc loudly, hoping 
Mr. Morris might be within hearing, and was then lifted into the car¬ 
riage, which was about to move, when Bella suddenly asked: 

“ Where is Mr. Morris ? ” 

The doctor explained that he had not retumed with them. 

Bella said, “Ah ! ” then added dryly, “ Drive on, John,” and the 
carriage rolled away. 

Bella’s sprain was not serious, and kept her in her room for a 
eouple of days only, after which she appeared in a basket-chair on 
the piazza, a beautiful and interesting invalid. During the hours she 
had passed in her room, she had thought decply. and finally reached 
a climax by opening a diary in which were to he entered Bella’s se- 
eret thoughts about men and thíngs. The following are speci- 
mens: 

July 20.—Some men seem to take delight in heing as disagree- 
able as they can. For my part, I don’t care how they act, but I musG' 
say that some of them are very rude. That disagreeable, creature, 
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called George Morris, who carried me to Mrs. Brown’s cottage—but, 
¿pstiaw! why sbould I think about the occurrence ? 

July 21.—The more I think about Mr. Morris’s rude conduct, the 
more I am displeased with it. Common politeness required that I 
should thank him, yet the spiteful animal kept out of my sight, 

July 22.—George Morris [here the ñame was scratched out and 
the diary continued], I overheard Mrs. Eversleigh say the other even- 
ing that “ I was the wildeat girl she had .ever met.” Iwonder—[what 
followed was erased]. 

“Auntíe,” Bella said to Misa Mortimer, several days afterward, “ I 
tliink I will take a little walk— alone , I mean.” This was added with 
emphasis. 

“Bella, my dear, pray don’t! Tour ankle—” 

“ It is strong enough now. n 
“ But you may—” 

“Fall? Ho—I shall notfall agara.” 

This was said with a tinge of bittemess. 

“ Bella, how changed you are becoming ! ” 

" Am I, aunt ? ” 

“ Yes, you ave more quiet, and, I must say, I like you all the bet- 
ter for it.” 

“ Thank you, aunt.” 

“ Mow, my dear, to make your reformation complete, I shall look 
you up a husband.” 

“ Reformation ? Havo I been so wild as that ? ” 

“ IVelI, y~c-s. There, now, you are angry.” 

“ Oh, no. Uave I done any thing a young lady should cot do ? ” 

“ N-o—that is, not yet—but you are so—so—•” 

“ So bold, í súppose.” 

“ I don’t like to cali it by that ñame, Bella, but I think it nmounts 
to that. I have tried to toll you about it, dear, but you did not seem to 
listen or like it—until— You see, tlie men are afraid of girls who 
can stare tkem out of countenance, and wbo seem to laek that vir- 
tue whicb is a girl’s best attraction—modesty. You are not angry 
now, Bella, for your ejes, like mine, are filled with tears. My dear, 
I promised your father I would.be your guide, your loving friend, but 
until now, Bella, I have feared to speak thus, lest you should laugh 
at my advice and grow wilder. You have a good heart, my dar- 
ling, and now that I have caught you in your humor, you will think 
of what I have said—will you not ?—and you will profit by it ? ” 

“ Yes, aunt, yes.” 

And Bella quietly went up to her room. For some time she sat 
motionles3. Then she put on her walking-costume, and wended her 
way—where? From a distauce the cottage she was approaching 
looked very much like Mrs. Brown’s, and when that jolly oíd woman 
carne out to receive her visitor, there was no longer any doubt of it. 
Mrs. Brown welcomed her cordially, “ Mr. Morris will be so glad to 
see you,” she said, while bidding Bella sit in the arm-cbair, “ and Fll 
make you a glass of lemonade.—Mr. Morris, Mr. Morris,” she called, 
as she bustled out, “ come down! ” 

A stop was heard deseendiug the little stair, and Mr. Morris, calmly 
smoking a pipe, appeared. 

He changed color on seeing Bella, and extinguished the pipe; 
then, reeovering bis self-possession, carne forward, with politeness 
which was somewhafc forcee!, and hoped Miss Yernon was well. 

“ He knows my ñame,” tlrought Bella. “Good! he has been in- 
quiring about me.” 

Sbe rcplicd: “ Better, Mr. Morris, but not well yet. Don’t let me 
keep you standing. Mrs. Brown is making me a lemonade.” 

He sat down near her. 

“ Have you been here long, Miss Yernon- ? ” he asked, feeling he 
must say somctliing. 

“ I have this moment arrived,” she rcplicd, wilfully misunderstand- 
Ing him. “ I havo come to see you, Mr. Morris.” 

She could not belp blushing slightly ns sbe spoke. 

“Me? ” lie said, surprised. 

. “ Yes.. Since you would not cometo inquire after my bealth, I—” 
“ I beg your pardon, I did—that is—not direetly, but—” 

" Why not direetly, Mr. Morris ? ” 

“ I had no desire to intrude.” 

“ There is something moro than that. Shall I tell you what it is ? 
You do not like me.” 

He made a deprecating motion. 

“ You oannot deny ít,” she said. He did not nnswer. 


“You think me rude—wild—I suppose?” she inquired, blushing so 
deeply that it must have caused her pain. 

“Why forcé me to make unnecessary confessions?” he replied. 
“ My like or dislike cannot affect you.” 

“ X would rather hear your opinión, for all that,” she continued, 
steadily. 

StUl, he did not answer. With a sudden movement she looked him 
full in the face. 

“ Mr. Morris,” she said, “ I believe you are good'and honorable. I 
am a young girl who has never known what it is to have the love- 
and protection of a mother. I am an orphan, left to the care of my 
aunt, a good-hearted, weak woman, who has permitted me to do as I 
pleased. I am wealthy ; I have nlways had my own way; no one ever 
presumed to contradict or advise me, and I have becomé what the 
world calis a coquette. TJntil lately, the full forcé of the accusation 
never touched me. How X begin to feel what a life of folly I haveled. 
Tell me, frankly, that I may see myself as the world sees me, what are 
myfaults?” 

His lips moved, but he did not speak. 

“ You think rae lacking in modesty ? ” she persisted, forcing the 
words out. 

Morris drew a long breath. 

“Miss Yernon,” he said, “you must feel, as I do, that there is a 
great dUference iu station between us. I am an obscuro clerk—like 
yourself, an orphan. Were we both poor and struggling to maintain 
ourselves, we might be friends, and I should then be able to eounsel 
you. But destiny has. willed it otherwise, and I am by cireumstance3 
so far separated from you that I have no righfc to offer you advice.” 

She rose slowly. 

“ Then you will not be my friend ? ” 

“ Your friend ? Ho! ” 

“ Wliy not ? ” 

“ Because I love you ; beeause I have loved you sincc I firstsaw 
you in Philadelphia ; because I kuow that my love is hopeless; thÍ3 
is wby I daré not be your friend. Go, now, you have forced my secrefc 
from me. Go, and may God blcss you and make you happy! Faré- 
well.” 

Bella was too surprised at first to speak, but after a moment she. 
said, softly: 

“ You are right. Forgive me for forcing you to confesa that which 
I could not listen to. I— ” 

« Hush !» 

Mrs. Brown stood in the doorway with a couple of glasses of lem¬ 
onade on a tray. Bella took her glass with a steady hand; George 
silently dedined the one offered him. Bella sipped the drink for a 
moment, then thanked Mrs. Brown warmly for her kindness, and 
turned to go. 

“ Good-day, Mr. Morris,” slie said, and she felt like extending her 
hand, but prudence forhade. 

“Good-day, Miss Yernon,” he said. 

His eyes met hers, and she saw in themaworld of passionato lore. 
She turned awav, and left the cottage softly. “Poor fellow!” she 
thought, and she sighed. 

That evening she refused to go to the hop, and sat with her aunt 
on the moonlit piazza, very thoughtfully. She treated Miss Mortimer 
with a tenderness whieh surprised and touched that lady. That night 
she wrote in her diary: 

“I was much distressed by the communication G. M. made to me 
to-day. I am sincerely sorry for him. I was wrong to lend him on;- 
but I had resolved to make him like me, little lcnowing that he lo— 
[something erased]. . . G. M. has a noble heart, I am sure. I am 
so sorry we cannot be friends; but he is right, for, of course, I do not 
[more erased]. . . . Oh, dear, I am awfully low-spiritcd to- 
night.” 

The next day Bella had not yet recovered her spirits. She could 
not rid her mind of the scene at the cottage. She sent Mrs. Brown a 
silk dress, after which she felt better. 

“ Bella, my dear,” said Miss Mortimer, “ wbat ia the matter with 
you ? ” 

“I am a little Iow*spirited, auntie, that’s all,” replied Bella, 
gently. 

She resolved to go to the hop that evening—but every tbing 
seemed so stupid that she would not remam. Once, in glancing tow* 
ard the crowds whieh were looking in the Windows from the piazza, sbe 
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thought she saw Mr. Morris’s face, palé and sad, watching her intent- 
ly. Her heart gave a great jump, and she scareely knew what she 
•was doing. Her partner, Mr. Grandville, asked her if she had a head- 
ache? “Yes, severe headache,” she answered; then, slioeked for 
the first time in a long while at having told a fib, she hastíly added; 
“No, no, I am quite well, only weary of the liop.” 

She left early, and lay awake that night, wondering if George(she 
unconscionsly ealled him George) were doing the same. The next 
morning she was sittxng on the piazza trying to fix her attention on 
Miss McGregor’s charming novel, “ John Ward’s Governess,” when 
her aunt approached in a great State of excitement. 

“Bella,” she said, “have you heard the news? Poor Mr Grand¬ 
ville was in bathing, and ventured out beyond the breakers; the life- 
boat was not on the water, and he would have been drowned, had not 
a Mr.—dear me, what was the ñame ?—Mr.—Mr. Morris swam out and 
saved him.” 

Bella was at that moment thinking of this Mr. Morris, and looked 
up, startlcd, when she heard her aunt earelessly mentioning a ñame 
which had, within the last few days, become to her so familiar. 

“Mr. Morris?” she repeated, awkwardly echoing the ñame. 

“ Mr. Grandville, who was—•” 

“ Yes, yes, but Mr. Morris saved him.” 

“ Of course. They are going to make up a purse for him.” 

“ He will not take it.” 

“Eh?whynot?” 

“Because—thatis—I would not be paid for doing such a thing. 
It is an insult.” And she went up to her room, and paced up and 
down exeitedly. George’s heroism seemed to her superb. She pic- 
tured to herself the struggles of the drowning man—every one hesi- 
tated to go to his aid — a moment more and he will sink, when 
suddenly a handsome, oh, a remarkably liandsome man springs 
into the surf, buífets the waves! He will be lost; it is death 
to venture out there! Ah, he sinks; no, no, he has reached the 
drowning man, holds him firmly, and strikes out for the shore—the 
peopleon the beach cheer, themensay “ ThankGod!" the women dry 
their tears, and, as the preserver and preserved fall exhausted on the 
beach, a great shout goes up, and George Morris is the hero of the 
day! 

Bella’s eyes fiashed; but suddenly she turned palé. Whatif 
George should be ill after such exertíon, what if he had injured him- 
selfin the struggle with the waves? She began to tremble for him, 
and wring her hands. Oh, dear, dear, what should she do? She 
could not ask her aunt wxthout causing suspicion. Suspicion? 
What suspicion ? How silly! Yet She did not ask Miss Mortimer, 
and retired early that night, pleading indisposition. She could not 
sleep—George’s face was constantly before her. At last she sank 
into a troubled slumber; dreamed that George was dying, and awoke 
to fínd her eyes wet with tears. Angry and ashamed, she paced the 
room until the Catholic church dock struck tliree, when she retired 
once more, and ñnally fell into an unrefreshing sleep, 

She scareely spoke to Miss Mortimer the next morning, and at last 
left the piazza, after kissing her aunt tenderly. 

• “Don’tbe angry with me, auntie,” she said, and with that she 
went to her room. A half-hour after, she donned a walking-dress 
and went (oh, Bella, Bella!) in the direction of Mrs. Brown’s cottage. 
Her heart beat liard as she approached. The door was half open. 
She knoeked, there was a rustle of a dress, an inner door shut, and 
Mrs. Brown, with her eyes red, stood before Bella. 

“ Oh, miss, is it you?” she said, confused; “ come in, come in.” 

Bella entered slowly. 

“ Is Mr. Morris—well ? ” she asked. 

“ Quite well, quite well.” 

“I would like to see him.” 

Mrs. Brown’s lips quivered. 

“Too late, miss,” she answered, “he has gone.” 

“Gone?” 

“To Philadelphia. Forgive me, miss, but I fear you’ve brolce his 
heart. He loved you so,” 

“Hush! you must not speak in that way.” And Bella grasped 
a chair to support herself, for the room seemed to swim around. 

He—left no—that is-r—no message for me, I suppose ? ” she said, 
after a moment. 

“ Jfothing.” 

“ It is—well—very well.” 


And having uttered this heroic sentiment, Bella sank into a chair, 
overeóme. 

Suddenly she started up. A man’s step was heard on the walk. 
Bella gíided behind the door, and George entered. 

“ I have forgotten my valise,” he said, and then stopped, for Bella 
had shut the door, and stood with her baek to it. She held out her 
hands entreatingly, her eyes were filled with tears, and there was a 
glory in her face which had never been there before. 

“ George! ” she sobbed. 

He put his hand to his head like one in a dream, and his palé face 
flushed. 

“ George, I love you! Will you have me ? ” 

And the two young creatures fell into each other’s arins, and 
wept divine tears of joy, while Mrs. Brown put her apron to her eyes, 
overeóme. 

“You love me, you love me?” repeated George, over and over 
again. 

Bella’s heart was so full of liappiness that she at first answered 
him with sobs, but after a while she wliispered “ Yes, yes,” to his 
passionate questions, and ealled him her hero, her own! 

“ But your aunt! ” said George; “ what will she say ? ” 

“ She will ask you to forgive her for playing the eavesdroppeiyand 
then say Heaven blcss you both,” replied a voiee, and Miss Mortimer 
stood on the thresliold of the inner apartment. 

“ Yes,” she said, slowly coming forward, “ I have been w'ecping in 
there, and praying that you might he happy. Mrs. Brown has told me 
all, and I can only say, love Mr. Morris, Bella; he is worthy of you,” 

“Aunt, dear aunt,” eriedBella, as she kissed her, “I have at last 
found a true heart who loves me more than I deserve. But George 
will teach me to correet m^ faults, and the worid will witness the 
wonderful transformaüon of a wild, thoughtlcss girl' into a faithful, 
loving wife." 
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BESSIE BLACK; OR, THE UNDERTAKER’S 
COURTSHIP. 

M ISS BESSIE BLACK was the amallest person I ever knew wlio 
passed unquestioned as a full-grown woman. It seems to me 
that, if she had been a hair’s-breadth shorter, Bhe would bave been a 
dwarf, yet, in spite of her diminutiveness, she carried her head high, 
and with great energy spoke in a contralto voice; she was very active 
in body, and successful in her limited sphere in business, and, on the 
whole, impressed you with an idea of largeness, not always accompany- 
ing individuáis with truly gigantíc proportions. There were marks of 
maturity sometimos about her face, which, as a rule, are only to be 
seen on Iadies of uncertain age; yet Bessie Black was so much like a 
child in her figure, and in many of her ways—the which contrasting 
so strangely with the sage remarks and grave truisms displayed in 
her ordinary conversation—that no one, however shrewd in such mat- 
ters, could make even a satisfactory guess how oíd she really was; 
and she would have been less a woman than even her external ap. 
pearance indicated, if she satisfactorily decided the question. 

For some good reason of her own, Bessie Black alwaya dressed 
in the deepest mourning; externally sombre, there was also a great 
degree of solemnity and earnestness in her face, which accorded 
well with her proclivity to vlsit very sick people. She was per- 
fectly familiar with the circumstances, and the “last words” of moat 
of the persona who had within thfc last few years died in her neigh- 
borhood. She generally acted as a sort of self-constituted usher at 
small funerala, and often managed to slip in a chair at the head of the 
coffin, where she índulged in the pleasant idea that she would be mis- 
taken for the chief mourner. 

But Bessie Black, in spite of all this, was far from being a ead or 
disagreeable person; on the contrary, she was good-natured, ready to 
do any one a kindness—very hopeful in her diaposition, as the strug- 
gles she made against adverse circumstances, to keep up respectable 
appearancoe, daily testified. 

Bessie and her mother livcd in a cheap boarding-house, next ad- 
joining my lodgings. They occupied, I understood, a back attic bed- 
room. The mother seldom was seen; Bessie was engaged out most 
of the daytime, evidently a dressmaker, but not for the public at large, 
for she had plenty to doamong the friends of her youth, people who 
had known her u in her better days.” In the evening, if not engaged 
in some office of mercy- about the sick, she would venture into the 
common parlor of her boarding-house, and being too small to take up 
much room, and naturally too timid before people in good health to be 
obtrusive, she was in nobody’s way—so she was popular without being 
a favorito. 

Just at the time of which we write, twenty-five years ago, Bessie 
was busily engaged in attending on the “ last hours” of Mrs. Bugsby. 
This lady had been sick a long time of some complaint that “ defied 
the doctor’s skill.” She was quite rich, and had by will, earefully 
drawn up and properly signed and witnessed, given all her property 
to her two relatives, who rcsided in the house with her. These re- 
Iatives were, therefore, very eolicitous about Mrs. Bugsby’s health, and 
the idea of her dying filled them with feelings that can be “ better 
imagined than described.” To the World these disconsolate heirs 
showed their sympathy by running about and Consulting doctora. 
That they dearly loved Mrs. Bugsby was certain, for they had as 
many as a dozen disciplea of Galen in her room at one and the same 
time. To be Bure, the doctora aometimes wranglcd when they got to- 
gether, and carne to high words, hut Mrs. Bugsby’s héirs would pacify 
them, lest their personal quarrels should interfere with Mrs. Bngsby’s 
taking medicine, and thereby shorten her valuable life. The poor 
woman, as a matter of course, succumbed; she stood out against such 
attention well, but no human constitution can maintain itself against 
the odds of a dozen doctors—the bereaved relatives mitigated their 
lacerated feelings, by celebrating a magnificent funeral—the most 
fashionable undertaking, the most grim and most experienced sexton, 
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was commissioned to do the details, and Bessie Black, as the recipient 
of many attentions from Mrs. Bugsby, was complimented with the task 
of making the shroud. 

Her admirable abilities for attending funerala were made npprecia- 
ble on this momentous occasion. The heirs of Mrs. Bugsby having 
no female relatives present, Bessie was permitted to assume the most 
important functions, independent of her professíonal duties as a needle- 
woman. Her Buit of deep mourning was harmonious with the sur- 
Toundings, and as she performed the sacred duties of the nearest fe- 
inale friend of the dcceased, with a supervisión of the household, her 
digniíied bearing was happily mingled with evidences of profound sor- 
tow, and she commanded the admiration of all who saw, especially 
the admiration of Mr. Hollowshell, who was head man of the fash- 
ionable undertaker. 

Mr. Hollowshell himself was no common person; he was descended 
from a long line of undertakers. His great grandfather was subordí¬ 
nate sexton of Trinity Church at the time of the Revolution, and 
caught coid, from which he died, in hisviolent efforts to personally dig 
all the graves that were needed by the unfortunate defeat of our army 
at the Battle of Long Island. His grandfather was a tombstone 
cutter, and added to the grace of his business a certain amount of ar- 
tistic knowledge, for he had the monopoly of sculpturing all thehideous 
skulls and crossbones which a half century ago were considered so 
necessary to grace the red sandstone slabs that marked the resting- 
place of the honored dead. 

His father had charge of Pottcr’s-fíeld, and he took such pride in 
his duties, that he resolutely dug a new grave for ench pauper, where 
his predecessors used one grave for a dozen recipients. When the 
Fotter's-field was finally abandoned as a burying-place, the ancient 
keeper as a favor was permitted by the eity authorities to live in 
the oíd house among his tenants, where he quietly and pleasantly 
passed the latter days of his Ufe. When the city authorities decided, 
however, to tum Potter’s-field into Washington Square, they or- 
dered that the remains of the paupers should be removed. This 
piece of vandalism the venerable grave-digger resented, and in his 
vexation—died. 

Now, Mr, Hollowshell had contemplated for a long time going 
into business for himself, and the sudden sickness of his pom- 
pous cmployer gave him an opportunity he long desired, of hav¬ 
ing entire charge of a first-class funeral. While thus pleasantly 
engaged, he made the acquaintance of Bessie Black, and it is no 
more than the truth to say, that he had his first flirtation 
while talking with her about the excellent quality of the cloth used 
in making Mrs. Bugsby’s shroud. Bessie held it up in many co- 
quettish ways before the eyes of the undertaker, and managed to 
get in many of her sage remarks, and practice many of her winning 
ways, and she made an impression on the undertaker which nlmost 
•amounted to love at first eight. 

The undertaker, however much he might have been impressed 
with Bessie’s charcas, did not forget his official duties. He asked 
Bessie to assist him by her suggestions, while he placed the coffin so 
that the friends of the deceased could fully appreciate the deücate 
marks on the rosewood, and be deceived into the idea that the plated 
nail-heads and handles were solíd silver. He was aleo careful to go in 
and out of the rooms with a sort of mysterious motion that interfered 
with the ladies’ dresses, and caused every now and then groups of se- 
rious persons to rise from their places, to sit down again with a 
marked petulance of manner, produced by the involuntary soliloquy 
—“ why they were interrupted at all.” But the undertaker for once 
had eyes for other things than his business, or possibly he had more 
eyes than ever for business, for he noticed all the while the becoming 
manner Bessie acted “ on the trying occasion.” He waa impressed, 
especially, with the appearance of her fine aquilino nose, the end of 
which did not grow red under the discipline of the eyes weeping, 
Her palé face was almost angelic with its black surroundings—and so 
■enihusíastic did heat last become, that, even amid the solemnities of 
Mrs. Bugsby’s funeral—even wMle the minister was comforting the 
relatives and the listening congregation with cheerful picturea of the 
pains of the dying, and of being laid in the coid grave—of having 
the dark, dank sod clank on the coffin-lid—and of the possibility of 
waking up in endless punishment—even under such solemn remarks 
ihe undertaker determined to win Bessie Black, and wear her as his 
wife, and that the .era of his commencing business on his own aceount 
ehould be celebrated by the further important. step of having a 


helpmate, who would with him attend funcrals, and thus pleasantly 
and profitably let life pass away. 

To commence at once to carry out hi3 intention, as he passed out 
of the late residence of Mrs. Bugsby, to take his place at the head of 
the funeral procession, he gracefully removed the long streaming crape 
from the bell-pull, and handed it to Bessie, with a meaning, pleasant 
smíle, that fílied the little woman with the most pleasurable sensa- 
tions. In this delightful state of mind, she folded the sad emblem of 
Mrs. Bugsby’s death (but to her the joyful token of a new birth of 
life) to its smallest dimensions, and then, looking at it a moment with 
eyes beaming withintelligence, sbe placed it over her heart, and held 
it there by a broad black satín waist-belt, clasped by a huge jet 
buckle. 

The very evening following these momentous events, Mr. Hollow- 
shell called on Bessie. He wore the same black gloves he obtained at 
the funeral, and, as he took his seat besideher, he apologized for a few 
spots ofearth on hisotherwise perfectly polished boots, which desecra- 
tions, he playfully remarked, “were obtained byincautiously treading 
in the mud, outside the receiving vnult of Greenwood Cemetery.” 

Mr, Hollowshell had been so long accustomed to associating inti- 
mately with dead people, that he was very much embarrassed at first 
in having a delibérate conversation With a real, and to him most 
interesting, living one; he stammered—assumed his professíonal funeral 
face; then hideously smiled—then reeovered his eelf-possession by 
talking about Mrs. Bugsby’s funeral. It was his last pleasurable ex- 
citement, and he was quite eloquent on the subject • he was talking 
about a thing that interested him, and he talked well. 

He made many judicious comments upon the character of his buBi- 
ness, and, among other things, condemned the anti-American custora 
of not employing professíonal mourners at funerals, and of not wearing 
long strips of crape on the hats of the hereaved male relatives. He 
dwelt with some indignation upon the fact that, when his father lived 
and was in the business, it was the custom for a funeral to be followed, 
not only by a long line of mourners, but also by a substantial dinner. 
He spoke with the enthusiasm of an artist on the difficulties he often 
had of getting a good light to show off the coffin; he said he thought 
it quite likely that many persons at Mra. Bugsby’s funeral went away 
with the impression that she was encased in venecred instead of 
the solid wood. He displayed most feeling, however, in his crxticisms 
on most of the officiating clergymen, who, in the oftensive prominence 
they assumed at funerals, did great injustiee to the elaims of his pro- 
fession. 

Bessie listened as one entranced ;.she had never before heard such 
pleasing subjeets so Ínterestingly treated, and, in the impulse of her 
generous feelings, she would have got into a coffin just to make herself 
more attractive to one whom she instinctively felt viewed her with a 
lover’s eyes—to dream that in some undefined future there was a 
possibility of being an undertaker’s wife—to have the ecstatic pleasure 
of making grave clothing with her own genius untrammelled. It was 
almost a too daring proposition, and she, faithful soul—and so sub- 
jecfc to disappointments—repressed the full pleasure of the ambitious 
thought. 

Mr. Hollowshell was no common lover; he was terribly smitten, and 
did not seen índisposed to press his suit to an immediate consumma- 
tion. He apologized for his earnestness on one occasion by remarking, 
that some people were fond of burying their feelings under the sod of 
deception, but be preferred to let them lie in state above ground. And 
why should he not have liked Bessie, dressed as she was in deep 
mourning, with black hair, and blue-black eyes—then her glistening 
jet breastpin and jet bracelete, and a pair of little black kid gloves, 
and shining black streamers hanging down her back, with her hair in 
a black silk thread.net, and her feet in black prunella gaitera ? and 
when she told Mr. Hollowshell that all this mourning costume was the 
result of her taste, and not because she had met with any especial and 
heartrrending domestic calamity, his enthusiasm was difficult to re- 
strain within reasonable bounds. 

Bessie Black’s heart, as might be presumed, was now in a state of 
the most pleasurable excitement, She had been for many years a sort 
of waif on society—the unhappy victim of cheap boarding-houses, and 
the occasional recipient of sympathy from rich people, who made her 
feel, at the.same time, she was a seamstress and a dependent She 
bore, however, good and evil fortune with equanimity—she had worked 
hard and eamed but little—but her favorite recreation at funerals cost 
nothing to indulge in, so she managed, with a character above reproacb* 
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and terrible self-denial, to live. She deserved to do well, and fortune 
eeemed propitious—and for once she decided to be extravagant; so, 
taklng a few dimes from her little store of savlngs, and, to mnke her- 
self look more atfcractive in Mr. Hollowshell’s eyes, she bought a hand- 
kerehief, the bláck border of which wns so wide that the white in the 
centre scarcely afforded a visible contrast. 

“ I know he will like this,” she soliloquized, pressing it to her little 
dried*up face; “the store-keeper who sold it to me said it meant 
‘ inconsolable grief;’ to me it is the sign of uncontrollable happiness.” 

A month rolled on, and Mr. Hollowshell found hís business increas- 
ing, which he ascribed to the fashionable locafcion of his new store, and 
the constant interference with the health of the city by the newly ap- 
pointed “ samtary committee.” Determined that not even the pleas- 
nres of eourtship should interfere with his official dudes, and yet 
unwilling to lose the excitement of a daily interview with Bessie, 
like a careful business-man, as he was, he cbanged his lodgings to the 
house nearly adjoining his sweetheart, so that all possible accidental 
meetings might be enjoyed without any absoluto loss of time. 

The day following this arrangement the ordinarily quiet and very 
healthy neighborhood was horrified by the appearance of a common- 
looking, well-worn hearse stopping at Bessie’s door. The vehicle was 
driven by a half-grown-up boy, and with a levity, too, that would have 
ahaken the nerves of a fish-cart. Pulling up the jaded horse with a 
jerk that almost brought the poor animal on his haunches, the boy 
jumped on the pavemenfc, and, gíving a sort of double-shuffle move- 
ment to his feet, evidently to circuíate the blood in his ill-developed 
limbs, be rushed up the steps of the first house he carne to, and, ringing 
the bell with the greatest vehemence, he astonished the lazy servant 
who answered his cali, with the remark that the servant must be very 
dead to be so long getting to the door. The neighborhood meanwhile 
was alive with grotesque-looking faces thrust out of the Windows, 
astonished at the sight of the hearse, and wondering who had so sud- 
denly died. The undertaker’s apprentiee, after alarming the residents 
of the locality to his heart’s content, both by his manners and by his 
hearse, fínally, by Bessie’s direetions, found Mr. Hollowshell’s contem- 
plated landlady. This accomplished, the boy went back to the hearse, 
opened the door thereof, and, running his arm full length into the in¬ 
terior, with some difficulty hauled out what, to the horror of all the 
lookers-on, seemed to be a heavy coffln—it was, however, Mr. Hollow- 
shell’s trunk—aud, when deposited at its place of destination, the 
undertaker’s apprentiee took an apple from his pocket, which he 
commenced eating as he mounted the box, and, thus comfortably 
situated, he hit his oid horse a tap, and rattled away. 

That the course of truo love never runs smooth is true as a rule, 
but the love of the undertaker was an exception. He now had some 
ono to talk to, and his manners grew more genial and pleasant, and he 
at last signalized himself by telling Bessie a humorous story, the gist 
of which was, that on one occasion ho sent the wrong body of a 
gentleman who suddenly died in New York, to his friends in Massa- 
chusetts, and that said friends received it with tears in their eyes as 
the “ genuine article,” and crected a monument of commemorative 
grief over the “ mistake.” “ Yon see,” said Hollowshell, ending his 
recital with a sort of professional flourish, “ you seemy work, after all, 
is something like a doctor’s—our little errors are hidden away, and, 
onoe out of sight, they are soon out of mind.” 

Mr. Hollowshell’fi eoffin warehouse was situated at the head of one 
of tile oldest aud biost popular streets of the city. When the attempt 
wasmade to give sorae mnthematicnl arrangement to our new thorough- 
fares, it was left at the comer of an oíd grave-yard, the owners of 
which, contrary to prccedent, refused to sell for building purposes. 
The consequcnce was, that, when he fixed up his establishment, he 
afibrded a magnificent display of his goods, extending over a front of 
some forty feet. This was very imposing; while in his rear, and on the 
west side, stretched away the oíd grave-yard alluded to, and all this in 
the mosfc thrifty and business part of the metrópolis. 

Mr. Hollowshell, when he leased the premisos on the mosfc favorable 
terms, was amused at the landlady’s remark, that the property was in- 
jured by its surroundings; and that people as a rule did not like to 
Uve in grave-yards. But that was not Hollowshell’s case; he was born 
wíthiü the rudo palings of oíd Potter’s-field, and it was often a sort of 
pleasant chit-chat with him, whenin, “ softer moods,” he talkedto Bessie, 
to relate how when a child he gathered daisies from the oíd paupers’ 
graves, and wifch the neglected children of the neighborhood played 
hide-and-go-soek in the hills and hollows of that to him, in remem- 
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brance at least, still cherished place. To Mr. Hollowshell is New York 
obliged for the tastefulness diBplayed by undertakers’ stores—the best 
of which now are inferior only to druggists’ shops in their fascinations. 
To Mr. hollowshell is the public indebted for tbe display of those long 
lines of coffins that cover the walls of such establishments, and for 
window shades on which mourners are sitting by the open graves, 
or, in solemn grandeur, winding their way through long lañes of trees, 
with prussian-blue leaves and Iampblack trunks. 

Mr. Hollowshell was a happy man; his ñame appeared over his 
store-door on a white ground with black letters. He had tastefully 
made little signa in jet and gold, announcing that he negotiated for 
burials in all the cemeteries, and he particularly prided himself on the 
German-text lettering in various colora, announcing that he kept “ ice 
coffins,” and would supply hearses and carriages at the shortest notice. 
In addition to his other duties, he had the upper part of his store fitted 
up for the eventual reception of his lady-love, and from the mahogany 
of an oíd eoffin, with his own hands, he made her a dressing-case. 
Bessie meanwhile was not idle, for, while her mind was busy with day- 
dreams of future happiness, her fingers were equally busy in making 
up little articles used in Mr. Hollowshell’s business, and her great 
triumph of ornamenting an infant’s eoffin, and ingeniously working 
together glaring white lute-string ribbon with creamy folds of satín, 
was a triumph, that mefc not only the highest indorsement of the 
oíd ladies who saw it, but fairly set Mr. Hollowshell in an ecstasy of 
delight. 

In those palmy days of his first triumphs he unexpectedly met 
Bessie in one of the avenues. He was at the time carrying under each 
arm a diminutive eoffin. Mr. Hollowshell was in remarkably good 
Bpirits, and gave Bessie the particulars of how the dear little inno cents, 
for whom they were intended, were twins, and died an hour after their 
birth; and'he further illustrated his teehnical knowledge of his busi¬ 
ness, by paraphrasing the epitaph—that, “ if the babes were so soon 
done for, he didn’t see what they were begun for”—and cheerily 
laughing at his own wit, and remarking that he didn’t know any poetry 
except what was cut on gravestones, he gave Bessie a meaning smile, 
and pursued his way. 

The day set for his wedding was rapidly approaching. Mr. Hollow¬ 
shell, in addition to the usual wedding-ring, purchased some little 
“ charms” for hís watch, which consisted of a little eoffin and a skull 
and cross-bones in gold. He gave Bessie a beautiful pieture of a white 
monument standing in an open field, with two tall figures leaning on 
it, as if in deep sorrow; healso gave her amnssive necklace composed 
of ebony-wood and anthracite coal, with a heavy cross attached. 

The excitement in Bessie’s mind, as the eventful period of her mar- 
riage approached the eulminating point, was of a mixed character, but 
her greatest anxiety was about the color of her wedding-dress. She 
could not reconcile herself to appear in a guise that was, to her mind 
ghostly and most unattractive, and after a great deal of hesitation she 
opened her hearfc to Mr. Hollowshell on the subjeefc. As an insfcance of 
true sympathy, they discovered that each had had the same serious 
speculations. Mr. Hollowshell, in his arguments against white as a 
wedding-dress, very significantly observed that gentlemen wore black 
when they were married, and if the color was necessarily penitential 
or of funeral association, then it was an insult to the bride, who alone 
by her white dress gave superficial evidence of pleasure at the cere¬ 
monial ; and he further insisted that, if there was any thing in color, 
then the bride and bridegroom shonld be dressed in the same hue, and 
thus show that they were equally interested, and a wedding he thought 
would certainly look like a funeral, if he made his appearance at the 
altar in white linen or even delicate merino. Bessie in return urged 
that black was her favorito color; that she first saw Mr. Hollowshell in 
her black dress, and now the style of it was doubly dear to her mind, 
and, with these and other similar sensible arguments and expressions, 
they determined to be married in what the world is pleased to desíg¬ 
nate as full mourning suits. 

Mr. Hollowshell’s genios for his business developed with the demand 
made upen its resource3. He noticed the effect of attractive displays 
of one’s goods by walking among the fashionable marts of Broadway, 
as he lined “his store” with “show-cases,” behind which he taste¬ 
fully displayed highly-polished coffins, some of which he said were su¬ 
perior in finiBh to any case of the best grand pianos. And then there 
were tall coffins and ahort coffins contrasted, and narrow coffins and 
very wide coffins of difieren!; colored woods; and, here and there, he 
had little shelves put against the walls, but, instead of using them for 
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busta and charming little statuettes, he made them resting-places for 
little coffins. In the window he bad one of these mimature shells, 
lined inside with white satín, and ornamented outside with silver-lace 
and more white satín; it was doubly attractive toMr. HoIIowshelI, for 
Bessie had made it up in the evenings, when Mr. HoIIowshelI was in- 
dulging with her in the little tittle-tattle of a rapidly consummating 
courtship. 

And Mr. Hollowshell’s business increased. The “ sanitary com- 
mittee ” had been goaded by the newspapers for their “ inefficiency,” 
and, “ smarting under these well-merited reproofs,” they cleaned up 
several streets in the “lower wards,” and pumped out two inundated 
cellars “ across town,” and the eflect was to spread a sort of conta- 
gious disease through several neighborhoods “ occupied by tenement 
people,” and funerala became plenty. About this time he made the 
acquaintance of a city coroner, and was honored by the presence of 
that distinguished official sitting in his store-door. Mr. HoIIowshelI 
felt that he was becoming known among the “ ruling classes.” Xn fact, 
he felt more than this; he had been approached on the subject of mak- 
ing coffins for one of the pauper establishments under the charge of 
the administrators of the “ publie cbarities.” 

But his triumphs did notend here. Bya curious custom, only pre- 
vailing in New York, that class of its populntion whose importance 
is of quick growth, as íf unconsciously foreshadowing how soon most of 
them will die out, feel it necessary to have a sexton to preside 
over their social gatherings. They are Egyptians in always be- 
ing reminded of death, by having it symbolized at their feasts, 
not by the embalmed bodies of their deceased ancestors, for they 
have not the slightest idea of ancestors, but by the presence of 
a man who digs graves, and does up funerals. So Mr. Hollow- 
shell was inducted in a small way into this seemingly inconsistent 
branch of bis publie dnties; he went from the house of mourning to 
the house of laughter. He hired hacks for a funeral, and big fíddles 
for prívate daneing-parties. He assisted tbe florisfc while making 
bouquets for revelling beauties and wreaths for the silent dead, and the 
very japónica that contrasted and yet harmonized sowonderfully with 
the palé face thnt spoke of eternal sleep, he rescued from its intended 
oblivion of the tomb, and, mountedin a button-holc of his coat, where 
it shed its dim lustre over the boisterous wine-bibbing entertain- 
ment that signalized the “ coming out ” of Miss Ephemeral, and 
completed its multitudmous uses by presentíng it to his affianced, 
Bessie. 

But the details of Mr. Hollowshell’s busíness are prívate affairs; his 
affections alone belong to the world. 

If Mr. HoIIowshelI had been an eider-duck, we should say that, 
with the constantly increasmg down that began to line his purse, he 
was more profuse in the preparations he made for the nest of his in¬ 
tended mate. The two little rooms over his coffin store were nieely 
fitted up. The one on the rear was prepared for a bedroom; and it af- 
forded him exquisite pleasure to sit at the only window that lighted 
up the npartment, and contémplate the mysterious minglings of white, 
gray, and black, that seemed to ma¿e up the visible things in the oíd 
graveyard, that stretched out in its neglected surfaee before him, It 
was a strange yet pardonable weakness, growing out of our uncon- 
querable love of offspring, that Mr. HoIIowshelI, on more than one 
occasion, even fancied he saw his own little ones playing among the 
oíd slabs, and hiding away in the tumbled-in graves, just as he had 
done in his boyhood days, in oíd 'Potter’s-field—thus it ig that do- 
mestic history repeats itself. 

Bessie, meanwhile, was not idle. She had íearned, among other 
simple accomplishments, in her younger dnys, to make wax flowers, 
and, in the success of her manipulations, she conceived the idea of 
applying her knowledge to the preservation and embalmment of fu¬ 
neral wreaths. Bessie was proud of them, and Mr. HoIIowshelI and the 
aristocratic coroner pronounced them “handsomer than the real 
things,” and the undertaker made two frames of pine-wood, and 
painted them to look like ebony, inclosing Frencb plate-glass, cut from 
the remnants of a large pane, that had formerly made up one of the 
sides of his best hearse. 

And these mummified flowers were hung up in a conspicuous 
place in the undertaker’s shop. They were horribly attractive and 
fascinatíng, as a rattlesnake is fascinating. It seemed as if these 
charming heaven-favored gifts of bounteous Nature had been frozen 
by a sudden breeze of wind from the wing of Death, whieh had left 
leít tbemshrivelled, shrunken, ghastly corpses of what were once flow¬ 


ers—their heaven-scented fragrance departed, and now smelling only 
of the earth from whieh they were born. 

The momentous wedding-day at last arrived. The cburch selected, 
by a happy coincidence, on account of the recent decease of a “ be- 
loved pastor,” was draped in mourning, and the hour for the ceremony 
was interfered with by the departure from the church of a bclated 
funeral It so happened, therefore, much to Bessie’s delight, and 
Hollowshell’s professional pride, that, while the end of the funeral 
cortége was pnssing out of one door, the wedding throng entered 
another. It was al so natural that the coadunen, seeing the under¬ 
taker, supposed he was attending to his professional duties, instead of 
being a groom, on the eve of marriage, and funeral coaches and wed¬ 
ding coaches got irretrievably mixed up, and at least one of his vehi- 
cles followed the unhappy hearse to Greenwood. This confusión 
annoyed Mr. HoIIowshelI exceedingly, and it was with difficulty he 
could be restrained by Bessie from rushing into the Street, wedding- 
clothes and all, to restore order. 

"When Bessie and her affianced stood before the altar, it was -a 
queer sight. Although Mr. HoIIowshelI was dressed in the most ap- 
proved manner, and could not have been told, with his black suit and 
huge white cravat, from a clergyman “ with aloud cali ”—a gentleman 
manager atasubscription bal!—or a favorite waiter at a Eifth Avenue 
restaurant—yet, from the fact that Bessie was dressed in black, it 
made him look even more like a personified funeral than Bessie her- 
self. 

Bessie maintained her favorite costume. Her face looked paler 
than usual, whieh gave more brillianey to her fine black eyea. She 
had relaxed her discipline in dress in one particular—she carried in 
her hand an entirely white handkerchief, whieh Mr. HoIIowshelI gome 
years previously found in Trinity church-yard. At Mr. Hollowsheirs 
eamest solicitation, she wore on her liead what was intended as a May- 
day or bridal wreath, but, from the compactness of the flowers, it 
seemed at a distance as if it were eomposed of immortelles, and, 
therefore, had a very ghastly look. 

The Episcopal clergyman in attendance was only H an assis,tant” 
The crape on the walls and the altar spoke eloquently of the recently 
departed rector—and being only an assístant he was only a deaeon, 
and consequently his black silk surpliee was unrelieved by white. Ho 
was a near-sighted man, and very nervous, because he had little expe- 
rience in the performance of his duties. Looking dimly at tbe dark ob- 
jeets before him, and having just completed reading the funeral Service, 
in his want of presence of mind he opened the prayer-book, and, lifting 
up his eyes, solemnly uttered : 

14 Man born of woman.” 

Now, Mr. HoIIowshelI, as we have hinted, had a sort of rivalry with 
the clergy. He was convinced that, on publie occasions, they absorbed 
too much attention from the undertaker, and he had his presence of 
mind about him, and was rather gratified that he had an opportunity 
of correcting the clcrgyman’s raistake, whieh he did, by suggesting 
that he carne to be married, and not to make thé material part of his 
professional calling. 

Bessie herself was too much excited to know what the clergyman 
said. AII she knew was, that, at the end of certain to her indistinct 
sounds, the answering mechanically of set questions, and the recep- 
tion of a ring, ahe would be Mrs. HoIIowshelI, the undertaker’s wife, 
and that her wildest dream of ambition and human success would be 
more than realized. 

When Bessie left her humble lodgings, so dear to her from sufíer- 
ings, mortifications, and triumphs, and rodé away inMr. Hollowshell’s 
favorite funeral hack, she could not fully realize that she would forevor 
tum her back upon the little room in the third story, and be transferred 
the mistress of the undertaker’s establishment. As far as maiden 
modesty permitted, she had interesfced herself about the furnishing of 
the house, and taken part in the preliminary arrangements to follow 
the marriage ceremony. 

Mr. HoIIowshelI was no small-minded man, so far as his hospitality 
was concerned. He had determined upon a good wedding-supper for 
his friends, and, at the eoroner’s suggestion, he had cleared the floor 
of his coffin wareroom, to be used as an extemporized parlor; the 
coffins for the time being were piled up in the rear, eovered over with 
puré white linen, used by the undertakerin the manufacture of shrouds, 
while coffins and linen served as a commodíous table for the supper, 
and was as trim and mee for the purposc as could be conceived. 
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We feel that thé interest of our story growa dull, for the natural 
depravity of human nature makes the illustration of perfect human 
happiness distasteful, and we reluctantly draw our truthful narrative 
to a clo3e. 

There were fine times at the undertaker’s wedding-supper. The coro- 
ner presided, supported by two fashionable undertakers. There was a 
young doetor preaent, who was assistanfc at a city charity hospital—he 
was the wit of the occasion. His description, given to the young Ja¬ 
díes, of the pauper’s coffin, the top of which opened on hinges, was a 
perfect bit of humor. 

The undertakers converged aboufc the most cosfcly coffin they had 
ever known, and the most expensive funeral they had ever attended. 
Without an exception, they all seemed jealous of the clergymen, and 
friendly with the doctora—especially the younger members of the 
profession. The coroner’s story was rather prosy aboutthe four inquests 
over the same body, with the full legal pay-from the county for each, 
but he was forgiven on aecount of the magnitude of his social po- 
sition. 

The time for dancing carne at last—three musicians, mounted on the 
trestle-work used to sustain heavy coffins, made the air eloquent with 
music. Bessie led oíf, supported by the coroner; she had promised to 
do this with the young hospital surgeon, but Mr. Hollowshell objected. 
The contagión of music and graceful motion ia electrical and perfect, 
and there was never Buch a whirl as took place that night at the under- 
taker’s weddíng. 

The steady beating of time, of twenty athletic dancers, in that 
comparatively small room, and imperfectly builfc house, shook the edi- 
fice to the centre, and, in the midst of it, the coffins that lined the 
glass cases, and atood cndwise against the walls, literally joined in the 
dance. They aotually pirouetted and gallopaded ; and in the “ Irish 
jig,” which was performed in compliment to the coroner, the foot end 
of the coffins kept porfect time with th&fcet end of theundertaker and 
his friend8. 

It was long past midnighfc, a stormy misty night, whcn Bessie and 
her husbandlooked from theír bridal-chamber upon the dreamy outer 
world. The gaalighta struggled for no ti ce in the Street b, and afforded 
such illumination as decayed fish do, that phosphoresce in theír cor- 
ruption. Down at theír feet, all was suspicious darkness, but there 
seemed to be dimly floating in it white slabs that evidently indicated 
the graves and mouldering bones beneath. The dim outward light, as 
the mists swayed to and fro in the swelling breeze, penetrated the 
bridal-chamber, and the white drawn curtains of the bridal-bed ap- 
peared a huge tomb. 

The drcam of Bessie was realized. It is seldom in this world that 
such congenial spirits with such appropriate surroundings mect—but 
such, indeed, was the happy consummation of the undertaker’s court- 
ship. 
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BEVERLY. 

ELL, I cali this tough,” Baid CIú. 

“The fiteák?” Mra. Fanshaw looked around the um with 
an exprcssion of mild annoyance. “ What doea Daniel mean, I wonder, 
by sending na inferior raent? Tou will have to Bpeak to him, Chi. 
TheBe men are Bure to take advantaere of a lady whenever they can.” 

“ The steak’B delicious, mamma, and Chi’s a grumbler. Don’fc mind 
Mm.” 

This from Darlie, a little more pert than usual to-day, because ofbcr 
new scarlet frock, with its blaek braid and butterfly bows, that mado 
herlook llke a kingfishor on parade.' She waa dresscd in advance, for a 
drive to Tbe Holliea, and for various Christmas nffairs tliat were expected 
to culminate thero to-day; and, the rest of us being only in ordinary 
breakfaat-table attire, Darlio was bound to demónstrate her superiority. 

“ The idea, Chi, of calling this steak tough! ” turning round in flll 
her glory to rcbuke “ the oíFendingbrother. ,, “ In the firefcplace, you’ve 
never tasted it even, so that shows how much you know about it.” 

“In the next placo,” retorted Chi, “ who said any thing about the 
steak? Was itl, Mías Pert?” 

“Of course it was; I leave it to mamma. Didn’fc he soy it was 
tough, mamma ? ” 

“He said eomdhing-waa tough, ccrtainly; perhaps it was only afigure 
©f specch, though.” 

“Oh, I supposo it was Blang;” with a flirt of her ribbons. “I. 
Bhould think you wouldn’t talk slang at the table, Chi, and before the 
lady you’re going to—” • 

“ Put out of the room pretty Boon, if abo doesn’t hold her tongue,” 
interrupted Chi, hostiíy, his face growingred as Darlie’s frock. “Mam¬ 
ma, if you’ll take my adrice, you’ll send that young peraon to boording- 
Bohool as soon as the holidays aro over. Sho’B Buflfering for a little wliole- 
8ome discipline.’* 

11 And, if you’Il tako my adrice, mamma, you’ll give Chi a doso of 
aconite,” said Míss Darlie, confidentially. “It’Basign of feverwhen 
people get bo red in the face for nothing, /know.” 

Chi smothercd an exclamation of wrath; thcn looked at Darlie, with 
tho most intimidating expression he could summon to liis genial coun- 
tenance. But that red frock was not to he suppreBsed by any concen- 
trated glances. 

“ Ab to tlio discipline, you know, Chi might do that for me himself if 
he could Bparo the time from Para,” she continued, coolly.. “What a 
deal ofimproving Pam takes,mamma! Chi said he would finishher 
education whon Bho first carne, and he doesn’t get timo for any thing 
else.” 

“Hc’ll tako it by tho forelock now,” said her brothcr, getting up 
with a Buddenness tliat waa rather alarming. “ I warned you, didn’t í ? ” 
03 his large handB boro down upon the black shoulder-knots, and Misa 
Darlio was hustlcd out of the room in a little wliirlwind of mingledrago 
and laughter. If he had boxed her ears in addition it would have been 
quite agrceablo to my feelings. No timo for anybody but Pam, indeed! 
But ho ónly turncd tho key upon her, and carne back to his seat: and 
tho next minute, of course, she was peering through tho ivy-lcaves of 
tho oriol, her gypsy face twisted into mocking grimaces for his benefit. 

Mra. Fanshaw looked disturbed. “Don’t mind her,” sho Baid, 
deprecatingly; : “ske|s nothing but a child.” 

Pamela looked down into her píate—she know she had beautiful eye- 
lashes—and a smile shimmered about her pretty mouth—a smile that 
exasperatcd rae; it was so confidcnt and self-satisfied, with a gleam of 
amusement in it. , . - . 

Bnt Chi spoko rathor croasly: “ Sho’ll never bo any tbing but a 
child—and a very bad cbild, too—if you keep on spóiling her os you do. 

I tell you what, I abolí clip .her wings myaelf before long, if you don’t.*’ 

“ It would be,more to tbe purpo3e to clip her tongue,” put in, José- 
phine, laughing., “But who minds her nonscnse?—Tell us what it ifl 
that’8 tough, Chi.” ' 

“Oh, it’s that fellow ¡ WiIcox,”ho answered, impatiently. “ As if 
Christmas Evo was. any time for doing husmeas 1 And he senda me 
word this moming that I must meet him at,Beverly to-day, at three 
o’clock.” 

, “ At Beverly—thiB afternoon? I wouldn’t go l ” exclairaed Jose- 
phine, with more onergy than usual. “ Why can’t he come here ? ” 

“Gotto gobaek, he say 8, in tho evening trtán. Couldn’t possibly 
get through in time if he carao on here.”, . 

“And so your convenience must give way ,to his?” pntin Pamela, 
with a disdainful upper lip. “ I should teach my lawyer bcttcr maiiners 
and more consideration.” s 

It’s all very well to talk about teachingyqur lawyer,” Obi retorted. 
“Bo isn’t my lawyer; he’s the trastee of the Beverly estáte, and in 
the interests of the heirs-at-law, of whom I am the only male represent- 
ative, Miss Pamela; I must go when he eends for me. It’a very pro- 
voking, though, considering all our plans for to-day. I shall have to be 
left out of them, that’s tho end of it.” r 
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But a choras of feminino voiees rose in protest. ¿Josephine wanted 
to know who cared about Beverly. Nobody knew who the heirs were, 
any way, and tho stupid businesB had no right to spoil Christmas. Mra. 
Eanshaw was full of argument and compromiso; Pam puckered her 
lips into their prettiest pout, and declarad they might leave %er out, 
too ; she waan’t going to The Holliea in a party of unprotacted femalea 
—not Bhe I 

“I can ñnd you an escort, if that’s all,” Chi retorted, a little touched 
—perhaps at her apcech, perhaps at my silenco. 

“ Maijorie ha3 nothing to say about it,*A with a reproachful glance at 
me. 

“Where thcro’s nothrag to be done, thero’s notbing to be aaid,” was 
my responso oracular. 

“ Of course, if there’s nothing to he felt, cither.” 

He pushed his chair back, and walked to tho great oriel, where the 
ivy dropped in trailing wreaths of greenery. Darlie had grown weary 
of moking faces, and taken herself off aomo time ago; the view of the 
wide, wliite lawn, with clumps of evergreen riaing out of the Bnow, waa 
unobstructed, and appeared to posseas somo unusual attraction, to judgo 
from his intent outward gaze. 

11 X say, Chi”—Josephine returnod to tho attack—“ can’t you hurry 
through the business, whatever it is, and get to The Hollies for the 
boíl, at least? It will be too aggravating if you aro not thero at all.” 

“I might, possibly, by hardriding,” he admitted. 

“Do ride hard, then,” cried Pam, saucily, lifting her eyelashes with 
a Budden aweep, and flashing all the brightness of tho blue orbs upon 
him as he tumed round. She was pretty as a picture, there was no de- 
nying it, and there was something arch and winsome in her every ex¬ 
pression. I could not wonder that Chi’s face beamed in responso to her 
aunny smile'any more than I could help tho jealoua pang I felt in ob- 
aerving it. 

• “ What do you cara about it? ” he said, with a pleased look; and ehe, 
with a pretty toss— 

11 Oh, not much! ” that meant more than if she had said “ Oh 1 a 
great deal.” . - . - 

“ Promise to come, though, andl’ll dance with you as often as Mor- 
jorie will let me,” she add?d, with a provoking laugh toward me. 

“ As if Maijorie was Chi’s keeper! ” I retorted, trying to keep cool, 
but very consciouB that my. face blazed, and that Pam eaw it. “ Dance 
all night with anybody you picase ; what is it to me, pray ? ” 

And I sailed out of the breakfast-room, not too soon to hear Joae- 
phinc soy, “ Isn’t Maijorie cross, though? What’s the matternow, I 
wonder? ” 

I could hardly havo told her myself, tJiough it was trae enougli that 
I teas cross, and more than that. I was in a rage with Darlie, with Pam, 
with Chi—most of all, with myself. Why was I such a fool as to core 
about him, when even that child could sce that he had eyes for nobody 
but Pamela ? And why did Pamela come, any way, when we were all 
so happy and contented without her ? If she had staycd at boarding- 
school to “finishher education,” or gono lióme to hor guardián, or any- 
where elae but just here I It didn’t mend the matter, to my vexation, 
that sho was Chi’s cousin as well as myself, and that Mrs. Fanshaw had 
a right to invite anybody she pleased to her own house. For tliat mat¬ 
ter, Chi had a right to fall in love with her, too; but it was not agrceablo 
to my feelings to see him doing it. 

I kept crosB the wholo moming. Mra. Fanshaw carne up-Btaira to 
dress, and looked into my room to say: 

“Would you like to go with Darlie and me this moming, my deor! 
Thegig is roomy, you know, quite largo enough for three, and your 
Cousin Amelia would be glad of your ossistance in her preparations. 
You havo such pretty taste about evergreens and things.” 

“I beg your pardon, aunt,” very stiffly.* “ My taste is nothing to 
speak of .about any tbing. Bosides, we’ve no evergreens up at homo 
yet¿ and soínebody ought to seo to it.” 

“Oh, Pamela will attend to that,” sho retumed, innoeently. “1 
heard her planning decorationa with Clii; and Bushrod has gone into- 
the wooda for a load of holly and cedan You need not trouble yourself 
about that in tho least.” .. . 

“ Very well, ma’am, I won’t, sinco it’s in such good hands. But if 
it’s all the samo to you, I would rather not go to The Hollies this morn- 
ing.” • . 

“ Just as you like, dear,” with a shade of formality in her tone, re¬ 
sponsivo to my ungraciousneas. w Josephine will be very glad to go 
early; she wished it, but I thought I would give you the first oppor- 
tunity.” 

.“ You were very Mnd—I am much obligod,” I answered, a little 
ashamed of myself. 

And Bho retumed, “ Not at all,” in her suave, stately way, and 
wont on to her own room, where Darlie stood calling, for the Bixteenth 
time : - . • - 1 - ■ ■ 

“ Mamma, mamma 1 Won’t you picase to hurry ? ” 

I realized, os soon os her back was tumed, tliat I had been a foob 
If I had gone with her, I should havo found diversión and forgetful- 
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ness, and I need not have been tantollzcd by tho thought of them to- 
gother— all alone—“plannlng decorations.” Josephine would have 
bcen a tbird, and Josephine was not likely to takc lierself oufc of tho 
way for anybody’s accommodation. No danger of a lo ver’s paradise 
when sbe was in the htfiiae. But now, tlinnks to my own idiocy, alie 
was going out of it; and I migíit kave tlie sorene satisfaction of filling 
my lonely hours witb pictures of tbem in tbeir prctty oecupation, from 
which I liad been so coolly counted out. 

Couldn’tl makc mental tableatix of tiloso Christmas-wreatbs ? Two 
lieads cióse together over myrtle-lcaves and ground-pino; blue eycs bent 
uponthe holly-berries, but not seeing them; brown oyqs bent upon her, 
and seeing nothing else in the world. Tlien tbo mingling of bands when 
wrcatlis were tied, and all the delightful opportunities of mutual ser- 
vico; the sweet sense of nearness; # the consciousness of freedom from 
all restraint of other eyes—what could como of it but the inevitable 
crisis ? ” 

u I»et it come,” I said, doggedly. u Have I no pride to sustain me ? 
I’ll have enough to kecp out of their way, at least.” 

So, when Pam knooked at my door hnlf an hour later, I was deaf 
and dumb and invisible. In vain slie ¿allcd “Mürjorie, Marjorie!” I 
never answered. She triod the door, and found it looked. Sbe sliook 
it and rattled it, but nobody lieard. 

{t Isn’t it odd ? ” I keard hcr cali down-stairs to Clii. u Marjorie’s 
room ia loekcd, and nobody inside. Could sbe have gone to The Hol- 
lies, after all?” 

Nonsense! ” was Chi’s answer. ** She couldn’t have gone in Jose- 
phine’s pocket, and that was the only vaeuum.” 

“ How do yon know that was one ? ” asked Pam, saueily. 

“I know her habita, and I saw her porte-monnaie yesterday,” he re- 
tumed. “ Are you sure Maijorie isn’t there ? Cali her ngain.” 

“ Cali her yourself,” witli protty pctulance. “ I shan’t be screaming 
altor her all the moraing if she doesn’t choose to hear. Porhaps she 
toiU hear you. 11 

And, indeed, I strained my eara to listen, but there was nothing to 
hear. Only a careless— 

u You’d better come down, Pam. She’s gone for a walk, perhaps— 
and heré’s Buah with a forest of cedars of Lebanon. I haven’t the dim- 
faest idea what to do with them.” 

“ Ñor I. How tireaome it is of Marjorie to be croas, and leave us all 
the work to do! ” 

Yet sho skipped down-stairs lightly enough, and I could hear the 
murmur of their two voices, with fragmenta of merry talk, and every 
now and then a ripple of laughter that showed how muoh they missed 
Maijorie’s company, or needcd her assistance 1 

'When I couldn’t bear it any longer, I wrapped mysclf in a hood and 
shawl, and. went out-of-doors. They were toowell employed to observe 
my egress, and I strolled off to the woods undisturbed. These were 
near enough, the pino-forest stretching like a girdle half-way round tho 
PanBhaw doma’ms, and one long glado opening up to the lower slope of 
the lawn. Tho ground was white with a light fall of snow, and the sky 
was gray with the promise of more. Bualirod’s hob-nailed sboes had 
trodden a pnth, and broken branehes of myrtlo and cedar, with frag¬ 
menta of varaÍ8hed holly and gleaming red-berries, marked his home- 
ward progress with the Christmas greens. I picked up one of the 
shining, prickly loaves, and its sharpest tliorn drew ablood-drop from 
my finger, whioh I surveyed with tragic scorn. 

“Bleed on, poor finger!” I said, melodrnmatically. “You are not 
aaliamed to show your hurfc. But, when the praud lieart ia pierced, no 
tongue shall have the right to say it bleeds! ” 

Novertheloss; my pride was coid comfort to me. I tried to wrap my- 
self in it as a garment, but to no avail. My heart yearned after the 
sweetness which had seemed so near to me a little while ago, waiting 
only for me to reach out my hand and take it in. And now it was gone 
—all gone. Another heart had welcomed it; another hand grosped it, 
and I was leffc, robbed and desoíate. A coid, damp wind went sobbing 
through the trees; the pines mado their melancholy moan ; all creation, 
and all existence, were dreary aliko to my despairing thoughts. 

lt Dinner-bells ring though passing-bells toll,” howover. My reflec- 
tions upon the transitory naturo of human happiness were sharply and 
auddenly interrupted by a prolonged tintinnabulation in tho open air, 
and, looking betwecn the tree-stema, I saw Bushrod standing on the 
lower terrace, swinging tho blggcst bell in the housc, with the comhined 
energy of both hands. Eyidehtly ho liad been sent out to ring me in; 
só, to save my ears, I reapcnded at once to the summons, and showed 
myself in the opening. Bushrod paused from lile labor, and hia com- 
placent grin displayed a refreshing contraat of ivory and ebony. 

{t T’ought dat would fotch ye, Mis3 Margy,” with. a beaíning expres- 
sion, as I carne up the slope. u Misa Pam, she got oneasy, t’ought you 
was lost; but dis chile nobber had no euch idee. Knew dat bell would 
fotch you hack fast ’nuff.” 

# “ la that all you rang it for? ” I asked, indignant. “ You’d better 
mind your own affairs another time Bush, and I’11 come home when I 
getready.” 
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“ Ax your pardon, Miss Margy,” moro beaming than ever. “ Berry 
sony for ’sturbin’ you, but Miss Pam was so pow’ful hungry, she 
couldn’t wait no longer for her dinner nohow.” , 

“ Why didn’fe she eat her dinner, then? Sbe needn’fc have waitedfor 
me.” 

“ Hat jes de same adwice Mas’ Chi gib her. But sho said abe 
wouldn’t do noffin of the kind. It wor too lonesome and disagre’blo ; 
demwas ber words. Eeckon Miss Pam berry fond ofyou, Miss Margy.” 

“Keckon sbe is, Bush,” satirically. “Suppose you hurry in and 
relieve her anxiety about me. And do bring up the dinner befóte she 
starves.” 

Bushrod pullcd his woolly foreloek and scampcred off. I followed 
leisurely. pondering u Mas’ Chi’s adwice.” He was so indifierent to my 
comfort, and so anxious for hers! She must not even wait a few min¬ 
utes longer than usual for her dinner, poor little dear! Wasn’t sho a 
real delicacy ? As to Maijorie being left out in tho cold, literally as well 
as figu.-atively, that was nothing, of course, to him. 

Tho thought did not impro ve my temper, and I’m afraid Pam’s din- 
ner was more “ disagre’ble” with me than it would have heen without 
me. Sho wo3 very kind and cordial, 1*11 allow; and so was Chi. Both 
of tliem scolded, playfully, because I had forsaken them; and declarad 
it was all very nice and romantie to he strolling through the wintry 
woods, forgetting the dinner-hour, and shirking tho Christmas-wreaths 
—but what was the cause of sueh absorbing maídon mcditation? That 
was what Pam would like to know. 

Perhaps I told her! Only I didn’t, as the childron say. She got 
short answers and snappish ones to her playful spccches, which she kept 
on making, liowever—malíciously, I knew, just to show Chi how amia- 
ble sbe was, and what a cross-patch I. He kept a gravo silcnce after 
the first rebuff from me. Now and then I felt his eycs upon me, as if 
in wonder at my strange mood, and once, when I linppened to meet 
them suddcnly, they were full of indignant reproacli—aa expresa ion to 
which I conceived I had the best right in this instance, and telegraphed 
an intimation to that effect accordingly. I had the satisfaction of ob3erv- 
ing that he comprohended it, and was confused and disturbed therehy, 
Hia eyes sought mine again, appealingly, but I took no notice. And 
presently he was obliged to leave the table, to get ready for his appoint- 
ment with Mr. Wilcox. 

u I can’t wait for dessert,” he said. w It’s two o’clock now, and ten 
miles to Beverly. I shall try to be at The Holliesbcforc nine,” addrees- 
ing himself to Pam. “ And the carriago awaits your orders, young 
ladies, whenever you are ready for it. I should advise an early start, 
for there will be a snow-storm beforo dark, unless I am much mis- 
taken.” 

“ Then you’ll have to ride in it,” exclaimed Pamela. “ On horse- 
back, too ! "What a pity your mother took the gig.” 

** Oh, that’s nothing,” he lauglied. ,l I like it.—Maijorie” (turning 
to mo with a sudden bright look),“do you remember that mad-cap ride 
we took together one day laat winter, with our bridles cros3ed, the 
horses galloping, and the snow flying in our faee3 ? What a frolio it 
was ! ” 

“ Yes, I remember,” I said, coldly ; and Pam took it up. 

“ Bridles crossed! What do you mean ? ” 

0 “ Why, changed across the horses. Maijorie had mine,- and I had 

hers; and the ponies galloped together as if they understood tho fun 
of it. We rodo five miles so, and they never swerved apart.” 

“ What a piece of folly ! ” Pam eommented. “ Just suppo 30 they 
liad swerved apart? You’ll never croas bridles with me, sir, I can tell 
you.” 

“ Suppose I never want to ? ” he retorted. And Bhe made hira some 
sauey answer, easy and assured, as if to let me see what a porfectly good 
tmderstanding there was between them. 

“ What timo shall we order the carriage, Maijorie ? ” she asked, when 
Chx*hod gone. 

“ Whenever you piense,” I answered, formally. 

* “Mypleasure is yours, yon mean to say?” with one of her aroh 
looks. “ Are you getting amiable ngain ? ” 

“ You can think so, if you clioose.” 

u Well, I wish you’d give me cause to,” she exclaimed, laughingly. 
u Maijorie, what is the matter with you ? You’ve snapped at me all day 
long. What have I done ? ” 

.. U I believe I have only seen you about an hour to-day all told,” .! 
said, coolly; ” and you have borne the burden of tho conversation be¬ 
tween us.” 

M Why didn’t you tell me to hold my tongue ? You looked as if you 
wanted to. Oh, Maijorie, what a little goose you are ! ” 

“ I’ve sense enough to hold my own tongue, at any rnte, and keep my 
own counsel,” I answered, with some irritation. 

“ That’s very evident,” shrugging her shoulders. “ Yon won’t even 
say when we shall go to The Hollies. I wish yon would ñame an hour, 
though, so that I may know how much timo I have to get ready.” 

11 Ñamo your own hour, and you can arranga all that to suit yourself. 
It doesn’t concern me, for I’m not going at all.” 
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Shc looked afc me for a moment, her face blank with surprisc. “ You 
don’t mean it, Mmjorie; you’re snying tliatto tease me,” she exclaimed, 
presently^ 

“I never say tilinga to tease,” I replied, pointedly. “ That’s your 
prerogative. As for Tlie IIolücs, I mean exactly what I said. l’m not 
going at all.” 

“Aro you really so vexcd?” she asked, lookiug nt me curiously. 
“Upon my word, Maijorie” (lier face flushed up a little), “I wouldn’t 
liave helieved it if anybody liad told me you could he sueli a little 
fool ” 

■With that, she turned her bnck upon me, and went out of tlie room. 
It was thc rudest thing—the only rudo thing, in fíicfc—I ever heard Pam 
say, and her nearest approacli to being ’oufe of temper. It ivas quite n 
satisfaction to ha ve stirred her up a little. I felt botter for it in spitc of 
the disparaging epithet. 

But it wns a terribly empty house when sbe was gone. She ordered 
tbe carríage at four, and drove away most hidependently, nodding a 
careless good-by as sbe pnssed me in the hall, but never once asking me 
to “ reconstruct” my refusal. Not tliat I should have done it if shc 
had. I ivas too miscrably, jealously wretehed to be capable of self-for- 
getfulness, and all the Cliristmas jollity at The Hollies—the dinner- 
party and the Christmas-tree, the dances and the tableaux—-would only 
have been an aggravation. It ivas wiser to stay aivay, yet how ivas I to 
kill thc time and get rid of myself all this dreary afternoon 1 

The servants ivatched me curiously as I roamed from room to room 
in my unrest. Bushrod, the familiar imp of the establishment, ventured 
upon an expression of his curiosity in the form of condolence. 

“ ilighty sorry you’se sick, Miss Margy. Was afeard you’d ketch 
coid out in dem ar damp woods. Tole Prudy so,” 

“ Who said I ivas sick ?” I asked, turaing round upon himivith a 
disconccrting suddenness. 

“ Dun no; reckon it ivas Miss Pam,” he shuffled. “ Mought ha’ 
been Mas’ Clii, mebbe. Lcastwise, I ’lowed you ivan’t berry well, or 
you’d he guiño to de ball ’long wid nll de rest o’ de folks,” 

“Verygood. Nowsupposc you 1 nlloiv’ thnt you don’t know any 
Ihiug at all about it, and go put my Bide-saddle on Polly Flinders ? ” 

It was the inspiration of the moment, and I seized upon it with a 
sense of relicf. Polly Flinders was a favorito maro of Chi’s, a reckless 
littíe, liard-mouthed Chingoteague pony that neither Joscpkine ñor Pam 
ivould ever mount. Darlic boasted that she could mnnage her, until she 
was pitched head-forcmost into a turnip-patch one day, nnd enrried her 
nnn in a sling for tliree wceks. Aftor that she ivas given up to Chi and 
me. Wc understood Polly, and Polly appreciated our eompreliension 
of lier. Many a long, dclightful ride we had hnd together; Chí on bis 
stately Selim, I on little brown-Polly, in the shadow of pine-woods, on 
the yellow sand, with the Atlantic surge rolling up to the horses’ hoofs, 
through Laurel Swarap, with the grent creamy magnolias hurdening all 
the air with heavy sweetness, down Sweetbrier Lañe, nnd up the Hill 
Difficulty, which paíd us for the cUmhing with the lovelíest view in all 
thecomitry. 1 rcmember *.11 tbeso rides—never to be repented—withan 
ineüable pang, os the impulso to ride now took hold of me. Yetl could 
not help laughing at Bushrod’s ludicrous dísmay when I gave liim the 
order. 

“Lord-a-mcssy, Miss Margy! you ain’t guiñe to ride Polly FlinderV 
to de ball ? What for didn’t you go wid Miss Pam, like a lady ? ” 

“Because I’d ruther go alone, ‘like a lady,’ Busb. Don’t distress 
yourself for tbe credit of tbe family, but go saddle the pony, and be 
quick about it.” 

“But it’s guiñe to snow, Miss Margy, miglity soon too. Lord bress 
you, honey, wouldn’t tink of such a ting no how ’tall, *f I was you,” he 
remonstrated, growing nffcctionate in hiszenl. “What’ll all de folks 
say, sec you streakin’ up dere like crazy Jane, and all de oder ladies 
lyin’ back in de fine carringc ? Lord, Miss Murgy, Mas’ Clii’ll be dref- 
ful ’shamed, sure.” 

“Don’t be a fool if you can help it, Busli,” I said, a little angrily. 
“ Díd I tell you I was going to The Hollies ? and how many more times 
símil I Imve to tell you to saddlo Polly Flinders ? Bring her up liere in 
five minutes, and fchen go teaeli Prudy how to beba ve. I don’t want any 
of your advice.” 

He went oíf, discomfitcd, and I hastened to put on my liabit, with a 
ridiculous sense of cagerness and excitcment, as if there were any 
cartlily objeet in view in my going. Never was a ride undertaken more 
aimlessly, yet my spirits roso with every button tlmt 1 fastened, and 
when I stood before the gloss to arrange the little Spanisli hat with its 
sweeping plumo, I wondered at the color in my cheek and the spnrkle 
of my eyes. 

“Is Para so mucli tho prettiest?” I said, half aloud, and then I 
blushed, and lauglied at myself, and tliought I was a fool; yet on the 
wliole felt better than I had done all day. Perhaps—wasn’t it just pos- 
sible ?—I might have been making a precious fool of myself all day ! ira- 
aginiug tliings that never existed anywhere hut in my own jealous fan- 
eies. Only suppose— 

But I ran away from tho dangerous suoposition and mounted Polly, 


who stood at tho door in a fidget to be oíF. Sbe went like nn arrow as 
soon as I gave her the rein, and the last thing I heard as we shot down 
tho avenue, was Bushrod’s confidential asido to Prudy— 

“ Sure’s you’re born, she’11 como homo wid her neck broko somo o’ 
dese day6. Ef I was Mas’ Chi—” 

But what would happen in that case I never heard, for Polly and 
I were on the high-road, and flying like tho wind in perfeet sympa- 
thy with one another. I let her take her own gait, and choose her 
own road; it wasn’t in the least my fault that slio took tho upward 
courso to Beverly instead of the downwnrd one to The Holíies. I had 
no purpose in view, no intention of going anywhere; that I aflirm. At 
the same time I was quite conscious that I was on Chi’s track, and 
that it was vory possiblo I might meet him as he returned from Bev¬ 
erly. I didn’t ask myself what he would say to such nn encounter; I 
didn’t auticipnte or dwell upon it in tho least. "We simply gnlloped 
on, Polly and I, and the snow-storm galloped nfter us swift and sure. 
In ten minutes from the time weleft borne, the wliite ílakes were pow- 
dering my habit; in half an hour I could not see a yard before me for 
tho wild whiri of snow that thickened the air. 

But we never thought of turaing about for tlint. Polly tossed 
back her head and shook her mano disdainfully, as the coid fiakes 
settled in her nostrils, but only galloped thc faster. And I thought 
of tho mndcap ride Clii had alluded to — so cióse to eneh otlier, side 
by side, hand to hand—and one hcart at least tlirilled to its centro 
with sometking more than the exliilaration of the wild adven ture. 
For that ride was tho beginning of consciousncss with me; before 
then he had been my cousin, my plcasant fricnd mcrely; afterward he 
was a study, a subject of sccret thought and speculation, a eonstant 
ohject of peculiar unacknowledged interest. Nohody was aware of it; 
Josephihe had nfiairs of her own, Mrs. Fanshaw was wrapped up in 
Darlie, and that young lady never considerad me worth much of her 
notice. So nobody meddled, and I studied Chi at myleisure. He 
studied me, too, I was conscious of that. He was never a man to 
risk losing his gamo hy hasty or ill-advised movements; lio was slow, 
watchful, persistent; he made sure of the thing he wanted, and then 
lie was bound to secure it at all hozards. 

This was how I thought of him, at least, and I thought, in mj- 
vanity nr.d self-delusion, that /was the tliing he wanted, and waited to 
test, and try, and bind to him, so surely that there could be no possi ble 
doubt when he spoke at last! I wasn’t impatient; I was at ease ancl 
secura, and cvenwhcn Pam carne and turned everybody’s head with her 
beauty, I was not afraid at first. It was that nonsenso about Chi’s fin- 
ishing her education that vexed me. I saw no need of it at all; Bhe 
might have had a drawing-iuaster to touch up her sketches, and all that 
French reading together I considerad ridiculous—espccially os I did not 
understand French, and had dcclined Chi’s offer of instruction for my¬ 
self. 

I said things like that, and made myself disngreeable; and Chi, of 
course, did not alter his conduct to please me. He grew more nttentive 
to Pam as I neglected her; she was nlways winsome and attractivc, and 
everybody loved her, while it grew tho fushiou to find Maijorie 
“ cross ” on frequent occasions. A verdiet generolly in accordanco 
with the faets, I don’t pretend to deny. “ Only 7ie might have found 
an excuse for me,” I said rather bitteriy as I went over tho wholo 
ground in my thouglits. 

Polly Flinders had been going over otlier ground mean while, at a 
peculiar rato of speed; and, before I dreamed thatwo were anywhere 
in the neighborhood, shoeametoa sudden halfc before the greatgates 
of Beverly. They loomed up blackly through the mist of snow and 
the gathering darkness. Night had overtakcn us, as well as the Btorm, 
and Polly—like a sensible pony—conceived that it would he wise to 
tako shelter. 

“ Not insido of those gates, however;Vérace somebody else has not 
passed them,” I said; and gently insinuated that conclusión to Polly 
by endeavoring to tura her head in a homeward line. But Miss Flin- 
ders had a will of her own, and tho head obstinately refused to be 
turned. I pulled at tho bit, she did not yield; I slappcd her with the 
reine, she only tossed her mano defiantly; I coaxed and scolded, by 
turas, I even kieked her; but she planted her forefect firraly, and faced 
those gates as obstínate as any mulé. 

“ If I had a wliip, you little wretch, I’d mahe you go! ” I screamed 
at her in desperation. “ Polly, how daré you behave so ? Get up I gee! 
go on! ” 

She only “got up” a little closer to tho gates for answer, and my 
despair eulminated as I heard the Bound of hoofs at that moment, ap- 
proaching us from within. Polly heard it too, and, with that unerring 
animal instinct,'she recognizedher hridle-companion, Selim, and gave a 
loud wliinny of welcome; which—ns if to set all my doubts at rest and 
assure me of rny swect predicament—was instantly responded to. I 
made one wild final cffort to move on— any thing to escapo from meet- 
ing him just liere—but I might as well have tried “ to move Book 
Dunder” (in Bushrod’s vocabulary), 03 to budge Polly Flinders. 
Thero she stood, and there I sat; ready to dio of mortification, an* 
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'«Hullo ! who’s there ?’’ rang the well-known voice, as Selim cama io a ful! stop. 


vildly uneertain whctbcr to spring oíf and bidé myself in tlie bushes, 
or—as soon as the gato vas open—dash past witliout vaiting for bis 
recognition. Tbat seemed* tbc most fensible, espccially as I could see 
the dark outlinc of liorse and rider cióse at hand alreadv. But X forgot 
tbat ve could be seen, too, and at a disadvantage. 

“Hullo ! vho’s there?” rang tbc vell-knovn voice, as Selim carne 
to a stop. “ Polly Flinders! is tbat you? ” 

Polly vhinnied and neigbed: cl Yes, sir, berc I am, sir! ” It vas os 
plain as speech. 

“TVliat under tbe sun, moon, and scven star.?, brings youhere? 
Marjorie / ” with a sudden cry tbat tliríllcd me tbrougb, ít had suclt a 
startling unxiety in it. SliOTjJd X Bpeak? but beforc I could reason 
abont it, tbe oíd babit of response to Tiim brougbt my vords out un- 
avares. 

“ It is Marjorie, Cbi, don’t be vcxed—I couldn’t liclp it,” I faltered, 
vitli an nbsurd disposition to cry. 

“Couldn’t belp vbat? Is any tbing tbe matter? Are you all 
alone?” 

• “ No—yes—picase open the gnte and go on. I don’t vant any tbing 
at all.” 

“ That’s cool,” vitb equal coolness. “ A little more information, 
picase, before I move on. What did you come for, in tlie first place ? ” 

“Becauso Polly brougbt me—tlio little mulé! and sbe wouldn’t 
tako mo away ogain! ” I answered, vexed and nshamed beyond expres- 
sion. 

Ho suppressed a laugb. “ "Well done for Polly \ but I don’t under- 
stand tbe conjunction still. XVTiy are you at Bcverly vitb Polly, vbon. 
by all rules you sbould be at The Hollies vitli Pam ? ” 

“ I didn’t go to Tbc Hollies,” I said, stupidly. 

“ That’s more evident than tbe reason vby.” 

“Becauso I didn’t ebooseto, and tbat’s the reason vby!” I ex- 
daimed, angrily. “ How much longer must I wait in tliis storm to be 
catccblsed? I bayo asked you to open tbc gato for me.” 


« And I obey you instantly.” He stooped from liis saddlo and lifted 
tbe latcb of tbe single gate. It swung open lazily, and tlie tvo horses 
darted tovard one another. Cbi reined lüs back to let me pass, but Pol¬ 
ly, instead of dnsbing on as I supposed slie vould, sidled up like an 
' idiot to Sebm, and stood perfeetly still again, to myrage and dis- 
gust. 

«(jo on, Polly! ” I said, desperately; but it vas all tbe samo as 
“Stand still, Polly!” to her ladysliip. Sbe rubbed up agoinst Cbi, and 
vhinnied vitli pleasuie as hebent tovard ber andpatted berneckin 
tbe darkness. 

“ Pool* Polly ! ” be said, softly. “ Your littlo mistress is angry vitb 
yon, and vitb me, too; and I daré say youknov as little aboutit as I 
do. If you vould only tell me, Marjorie, vbat you visb—” tuming to 
mo vitb gentle forbearanee. 

“ I visli I vas at lióme I I visb—” but my voice broke, and tbe tears 
I bad becn fighting back got tbe mastery of me. 

“ My dear Maijorie l ” there vas the tenderest concern in bis tone, 
and be stretebed across tbe borse to put bis hand upon mine. “ It is 
tbc most impossible situation for us to como to an understanding. I 
can’t oven see you—-and you must be vet tlirougb vitb this snow. It is 
no time and no veatberfor you to be so exposed—will you let me take 
you up to tbe house ? ” 

“ Tbey aro vaiting for you at Tbc Hollies,” I sobbcd; “ go on, and 
never mind me. I’ll do vcll enougb.” 

“ Tbey are vaiting for you, too,” be retumed, “ and they’ll not see 
ono of us vithoufc tbe other. Come, Maijorie 1 ’’ and be turned bis 
borse’s bead tovard Beverly. “ I’ll vín a race vitb you up tbe avenue. 
Start fair ! ” . 

He gavo tbe vord to Polly, and sbe plunged forward half her lengtb 
abead of Selim. Uve minutes breatbless galloping brougbt us, side by 
sido, up to tbe grent ball door. A ligbt vas sbining from tbe vindovs 
of tbe library—tbe checrful glov of tbe fire built for Mr. Wilcox’sbencfit 
—and it showedus vbere to dismount, glimmering fantastically tbrougb 
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tbo whirl of flying snowfiakes. Oíd Jomaba carne to the door Tfitli a 
.owcring turban on ker head, and a candlc in ber band. 

“Datyou, Mas’ Cbi?” pecringout under tbo blazc with a scared 
look. “Ain’t nothin’ de mattcr, honey? Lord breas you!” as sbe 
caugbt sigbt of me—“ wlio dat you fotch back, dis time o’ day ? ” 

“Don’t you know Miss Maijorie?” be said, and Jeruslia gavo a 
scrcam. 

“ Rcckon I does/” settingbcr candió down ín baste, and eavelop- 
ing me in a fat embrace. “Lord brees you, boney, who’d ha’ tbougbt 
o’ Beein’ you dis nigbt ? Wberc you cum from, libe a ghost ? ’Pcars 
lite ole times cum back ngin, to see you qt do ole place ! ” 

“Bring ber into tbo Brc, aunty; sbe’s lialf perisbed with coid,” 
said Obi. “ I reolion wc’H not go any fartber to-nigbt, and I’ll get 
yourold man to belp me put up tbe liorses.—Go in, Maijorie, do.” 

Sol was balf Icd, balf carricd into tbo library by Jerusha’s ampio , 
armsjand soon divested of iny wet babit. Tbe doiñp snow clung to my | 
hair, and soaked tbrough my thick riding-gloves; but, in tbe ebeery 
blazo of tbe grcat liickory íire, I was warmed and dríed by tbo timo Cbi 
carne in. Jerusba bustled about; asking ’questions, and pouring out volu¬ 
ble weleomes; I could not belp feelingvcry comfortable, and very much 
at homo, in spite of my previous mortifteation. Beverly was familiar 
ground to me: I bad Bpcnt many a montb under its roof, many a merry 
cbildÍBb day in the oíd Celda and orebo^ds; many anotber, in more 
tbougbt ful girlbood, searehing out tbo treasures. of tbis oíd library. 
It bad an owner then, but Unele Cbíchester (Cbi was bis namcaake) 
was dcad a year ago; and tbo estáte—a very valuablc one—w»3 in tbe 
bands of trustees. No will bad been found, althougb one was suppósed 
to bo ín existence somewhcre; and tbé court bad decided to put tho 
proporty under guardianship un til tbe youngest of tbo tbree beira-at- 
law—Pamela, Cbi, aád myself—was of age. Tben—failing tbo discov- 
ery of tbo will—it was to be equnlly divided between us. 

Tbis was an arrangement we bad all acquiesced in willingly, since it 
so happened tbat nono of us were in actual need of Unele Chichcster’s 
money. We were eaob “only” children—Pam and I of tbe two fiis- 
ters, Chi of tbe brother—and we eacb bad an independent income tbat 
sufficed our wants. Cbi’s father, wbo died wben be was a mere baby, 
íeft him well provided for; and hi3 motber—awidowfor tbe second 
time—bad a comfortable jointure from botb busbands. Josepbine and 
Darlie were Fanshaws; theybad no interest ín Beverly. We threc were 
the beirs-expectant, and we bad often discussed tbe división of prop- 
erty among ourselves. Cbi, having tbe ñame (so muclr of it as family 
abbroviation left him—be was cliristened Wcntwortb Osborne Cbiches- 
ter), wanted tbe oíd hall and tbe landed estáte; Pam preferred thebank- 
balance, and I tbe hooks, the silver, and tbe family portraits, wbicb were 
decreed to me by laughing conscnt—“ and never daré to ask for any 
more,” Pam said. 

One of tbe oíd portraits frowned down upon us, in wig and ruffles, 
from tbo beavy cbímney-pícce; and some of the oíd silver, in tbe shape 
of a diminutivo milk-jug and sugar-bowl, witb two undersÍ 2 ed spoons, 
»wos spread out pro3ently for our benefit. A littlo round table, wifcbclaw 
feet and an inlnid top, was Bet between ns; and Jerusba brougbt in, onc 
after tbo other, bot com-muffins, coid turkey in dainty slices, bnmdy- 
peaches, and fragrant coífeo, diffusing aroma from two old-fushioned 
cups, exquisitely tbin. The fire snopped and sparkled witb fresh fuel, 
and Jerusha’s comely mulatto face, too fat for wrinkles, beamed with 
satiafaction at our enjoyment of ber dainties. I was undcniably hungry, 
formypart, baving bad small nppetite for my dinner, and, howevcr it 
bad beon witb Cbi tben, bo was quite able to keep me in countcnnnce 
now. His muflios disappeared and bis coffee vanisbed witb marvellous 
celority; Jerusba renowcd botb with cheorful bospitality, and I 9at 
watebing bim, curiously happy and contented. It seemed tbo most nat¬ 
ural thing in tbe world to be sitting opposite him in tbis easy, unre- 
strained way, tbougb certainly notbing üko it liad ever bappened to me 
before. I bad been alone witb bim in walks and rides ; but in tbe Fan- 
shaw bouse tbere was no conception of solitude. Darlie was every- 
wbero, liko a will-o’-tbe-wisp, and Josepbine forever liad visitors. Tbis 
was just tbe fireside-picture that I bad so often framed in my socret, 
nnconfessed tbougbts ; bow bright, bow sweet, bow real it seemed to 
me now 1 I could not bear to fchink it was a mere sbadow witbout sub- 
atanco, and to-morrow I would find myself “ out in tbo coid ” once more. 

He pushed bis píate back at last, witb a laugb. “ Wbat a cormorant 
I have been ! But really I liad neitlier breakfast ñor dinner to-dny, Mar- 
jorie, and Nature will assert lierself sooner or later.” ■ - 

“Tako anoder cup, Mas’ Cbi,” said Jerusba, clevating ber coffee- 
pot. 

“Don’t insult me, Jerusba,” be said, solemnly, “Bear oíf your 
beverago to your own domains, nnd mention .coffco no more, if you 
love me.” 

“ Don you won’t hab nono for brekfus to-morrer, I’se ’member,” 
cbuckled Jerusba, as she gatliered up the dishes. He answered ber with 
some gay rctort, keeping up a hanter of nonsense till sbe left tbe roo m 
witb her tray of empty platos. Then be carne up bebind me, and laid 
bis bands on my sbouldors. 


tc Tbis is better tban tbe Hollics—eb, Marjorio ? ” 

“ If you tbink so, tben it is to you.” 

“ Bear tbat wind 1 ” as a blast carne roaring down tbe chimney, and 
tbe flamea lcaped out before it, “ Fancy me riding twenty miles to trip 
ít on tbe ligbt, fantastic toe ! What good ángel iuspired you, Maijorie, 
to come to my deUverancc ?” 

“ As if I did,” I retorted. “ I bcggcd you to go on—yon know it, 
Cbi—and, if Pam is disnppointed, it isn’t my fault.” 

“Do you tbink Pam will oare?”—witb a tono tbat irritated me. 
And I answered, indifferently, twisting my shoulder away from bis 
band: 

“How sbould I know ? Sbo was eager enougb to get your promiso, 
íf that means any thing.” 

“ But do you tbink it did ? Do you imagino ber really missing me, 
ondwisbing for me? Because you know it is not too lato yet; Jerusba’s 
ceffeo has refresbed me migbtily, and I could get tbere still in time for 
one of tbose dances sbe promised me so kindly.” 

“ Better go at once, tben, and assurc yoursclf. My opinión is of no 
eonsequcnco in tWprémisés.” 

“ On tbe eontrary, it ís just your opiníon tbat I want, and that will 
decide wbetber I go or stay. Tell mo honestly, Maijorie, if Pam cares 
any thing about me. You girls un d e rs t an d one anotber; you have op- 
pórtunities as well as intuitions; you con sce whero I am blind.” 

“Blind, indeed! idiot, insolentl” I said to myself, witb inward 
rage; but outwardly,‘quiet and coid— 

“.You muat really excuse me, Cbi. I am not in Pam’s confidenco in 
tbe least, and have had ño opportunities for discovering ber feelings. 
One would tbink,” I could not belp ndding, bitterly, “that you bad 
ampie opportunity tbis morning to satisíy yoursclf on all points. I took 
caro that yon should be uriinterrupted.” 

11 Did you? Tbnt was very kind.” He wbeelod my ckair about, so 
os to look me in tbo face, and bis eyes sbono witb misebievous exulta- 
tion. 

“Was that tbe reason, Maijorie, that you locked yourself in you? 
room, and would not answer wben Pam called ? Was it puro considera- 
tion for us tbat sent you out into tbe woods ? and did you imagine tbat 
I did not know tbe very moment wben you went? Oh, Maijorie, wbat 
a little goose you ore l ” 

I drew back from him, bot witb vexation and abame. “Pambas 
been kind enougb to cali me a fool twice to-day, sír; you need not trou- 
ble yoursclf to indorse ber opinión of me. Please let me poss. I wish 
to leave tbe room.” 

“But if I w'isb you to stay ? ” His bands upon my Bboulders pressed 
me gently back into tbo seat from wbicb I strugglcd to riso. “ Mar- 
joríe, wbat ba3 Pam done to yon that you aliould disliko ber? ” 

“ I do not dislike ber; I caro nothlng about ber,” I answered, vehe- 
mently. 

“ I beg your pnrdon; you are bittcrly jcalous of ber.” 

“Cbi, you insult me!” I sprang up now, too indignant for any 
furtlier endurance. But bo caugbt me in bis arms. 

“Maijorie, I love you!” be whispered, passionately. “My darling, 
tny darling, wby do I need to tell you? "WLere were your eyes tbat you 
could not see it long ago ? ” • 

- “"Where yovra wore—watebing Pam,” I retorted, struggling vainly 
to freo myself. “ Don’t faney I believe you; I’ve no faith in you; and, 
if you did love me, Pve no love for you. I simply bate you.” 

But never was bate so fondly greeted. My words were mefc with 
kisses—a perfect rain of tbem upon lips and cbeeksandbnir—^imtil,balf 
suffocated, flusbed, furious, utterly powcrless, and ineffably bappy, I 
Burrendered at discrction, and acknowledged tlie double truth, not 
only tbat be lo ved me, but tbat I lo ved him, witb all my heart and 
strength and life. 

The wind blew, and tbo powdery wbirls of snow flew past tbe Win¬ 
dows; tbeligbt-woodblazo leaped and flared among tbe anapping bick- 
ory logs, and grotesquo 3badows danced and wavered upon tbe ceiling. 
I neitber beard tbo wliistling storm witbout, ñor snw tbe firclight pio- 
tures within. All apprebension was merged in one blissful conscious- 
ness; all tlie universo narrowed down. to tbo cítele of Chi’B arms, for 
| tbey held me cióse, and would not let me go, and I rested in tbem, tbe 
hnppiest “little fool” in Cbristendom. 
i What is it about tbo foot of Timo tbat only falls on flowers, and so 
forth? Tbe bours flow so unheeded, with all the inevitable explana- 
tions, tbat we never guessed how lato it was until Jomaba carne in with 
candles. 

“Time you was in bed, Miss Margy, dís liour ago,” she said, dog- 
matically. “ Kockon yer an’ Mas’ Cbi km do your courtin’ by daylight 
jes aa well. Pretty carryin’s on, Bure ’nuff, an’ de dock dun struek 
midnight dis long time.” 

“ Oh, Jerusba! What a sbocking oíd story-tcller! ” 

But, Cbi’s watcb being consulted, the bands, pointing to balf paat 
twclve, confirmed ber statement. I was duly borrified, and not only at 
tbe lateness of the bour. It suddenly oceurred to me to rcmember, 
wbat in my new and overpowering boppincss I bad givon no tbougbt to 
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•before, that we were “violating proprieties” in an unneard-of manner. 

I turnad to Chi witll a Iook of diamay. 

« Well, what is ití” with a mischievous apprehension of my feeling 
dancing in bis eyes. “ You aro frightencd now; you know you will get 
scolding to-morrow from Mrs. Grundy.” 

“ Oh, Chi 1 what will your mother say ? I ought not to have let you 
bring me here; I ought to have gono home. I never tkought till this 
minute—” 

« Well, don’t think now,” Chi answered, iiastily. “ What nonsense, 
Maijorie! As if there could be any moro impropriety in your staying 
here all night than at home! Why, don’t you knowwo should have 
■been alone there just the samo ? Lucky chance, I say—one I began to 
bo afraid would never happen.” 

And he lauglied— so fronk and merry a laugh, that my shadowy scru- 
ples and fears mcltcd under it involuntarily. lt was truc that, with all 
the family at The Hollíes, where, of course, they would Bpcnd the night, 
Chi and I would have been quite as mucli alone, had we gone home. 
Aunt Fanshaw was exceedíngly “particular;” but she was sensible, 
too, and would seo that we could not help ourselves. So I concluded 
not to worry. I said good-night, and ran on before Jerusha, up the 
broad staircase. She tucked me into the spacious bed, and I nestled 
•down nmong the pillows, with a comfortablc intention of going to sleep 
immediately. But it was not on the cards that that intention should be 
fulfilled so soon. 

Jerusha was gone; the candió was put out; I had hcard Chi shut his 
door across the hall, and was just dropping asleep, with a last sweet 
tkought oflilm lulling me to rest, when a sudden sound startled me into 
brood wakefulness. It was a footstep overhead, where no footstep had 
•a right tobe; for Jerusha and her liusband wcrc the only dwellers at 
Eevorly, and I know well enough that they were far down in the lower 
rogions of the liouso before this time. I heard the creak of the boards, 
and the stealthy tread, step following step, and aprang up involuntarily, 
the first impulse, of course, being to cali Chi. 

I relighted my candlc, drew on my stockings, slipped my dress over 
my night-clothes, in nervous baste, and opeued the door as softly as I 
could, half expecting somc midnight assassin to strike me down os I did 
so. The bedrooms all opened upon a long, wide corridor, divided at 
intervals by arches, in whose dark recesses the assassin aforesaid might 
easily have hidden himself. Chi’s room was just opposite, and I called 
liim under my hreath, too fríghtened at the sound of my own volco to 
speak aloud. If he had not been a lo ver, I should doubtless have called 
in vain; hut his cars were sensitivo to my voice, it seemed, and the re¬ 
sponso was immediate. 

“Maijorie, what is it? where are you, dear? ” with an iñstant spring 
oufe of bed, and a cliek of the door-latch. 

“Thcrc’s somebody up-stairs. Oh, Clii, I am tcrribly fright- 
ened!” 

“ I* 11 be witb you in one moment, dear.” And, before I could havo 
imagmed it possible, he was standing besido me, dressed, and ready for 
the emergeney. I explaincd what I had heard; he went into my room, 
and listened; but the mysterious sounds had ceased. 

“Theyhave heard us talking, Chi; they are keeping quiet—oh, what 
sliall we do?” I whispered, nervously. 

“ Perhaps it wa3 a rat you hcard, or a cat,”-he suggested. “ The oíd 
garret is overhead—isn’t it? ” 

“Yes; but that was no rat. It didn’t scamper; it ¿roe?—there it is 
again.” 

The same creaking board and stealthy step; then a spring, and a 
sudden, startling crash, as if some heavy hody had fallen. I screamed 
with all my might; in spite of Chi’s nnn around me, I could not control 
the first impulse of my terror; and it was rather mortifying to have him 
burst into a hearty laugb, instead of sharing my alarm. 

“ It’s a cat; tako my word for it! ” be exclaimed. ** Give me your 
eandle, Maijorie, and I’11 hunt her out.” 

Se snatched it from me, and strode down the long corridor to the at¬ 
rio staircase. I followed, too fríghtened to stay behind, and with some 
sort of heroic idea of sharing his fate, whatever it might be; and so 
we carne together to the door that enclosed the narrow Btairway lead- 
ing up to the garret. It was sligktly ajar. 

“Tlrnt’s where puss squcczed in,” said Clii, laughing; and he sprang 
up the stops, three at a bound, I scrambling after aa well as I could, hav- 
ing no faitk wbatever in the cat, and in deadly terror of some unsecn 
murderer. The eandle was the merost glimmer of light in an immen- 
sity of blackncss; it slrowed but one step in advance, and in no way 
prepared either of us for tbe approach of a moving object that bounced 
suddenly against Chi in the dark, knocked the candió out of his hauds, 
and, with a floree plungo, and a flash of two fiery, fríghtened eyes, went 
souttling down the stairs. 

Of course it was tlio cat, but it’s not pleasant to have oven a cat rush 
at you in the dark, and I screamed naturally enough. It’s the first duty 
of woman to scrcam at such crises, and I always do my duty. Even Chi 
himself was startled out of his composure. 

“ Oonfound the cat! ” he muttered. “Don’t he afraid, Maijorie I ” 
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as I clung to him in abject fcar. “ I*ve gofe a match, PU light the eandle 

again.’ 3 

“ Oh, come down, do come down ! ” I implored. “ If it’s the cat, 
she’s gone. There’s nothing to stoy for now.” 

“ I want to seo what itwas that fell down soheavüy,” he said; “ but 
you necd not go, Maijorie. FU take you down-staira to Jerusha, and 
come back aftcrwnrd.” 

“ And get kiUed olí clone ? No, you sha’n’t! ” I gasped. “ 1*11 go 
whero you go.” 

“ Come on, then,” he laughed. “ I’ve no intention of being killed, 
I can tell you, though. I’ve too much to livo for now! ” 

And, dark as it was, be found my lips some way, witbout any diffi - 
culty. The eandle was discovered, after some groping, and relighted. 
Then we went warily down the black length of the huge garret, Chi 
holding his light aloft, and looking from -right to left for the cause of tho 
crash. It was an eerie oíd place by candie-light; an immensc space, 
divided only by buge archers that supported tho roof, and flUed with all 
tho heterogeneous lumber that the many generntions of an oíd family 
accumulate. There were holes in the floor where rats skulked, there 
were holes in tho loft where pigeons built their nests, flying in and out 
of the broken window-panes. There were oíd chests and trunks flUed 
with forgotton flneries ; th,ere were rusty oíd fire-arms; there were tablea 
and chairs of a past dynasty, in all stages of dilapidation. Nothing, how- 
ever, seemed to llave been distur bed from the repose of ycars, until we 
reached the extremo end of the garret, back of tho lost arch. 

There something lay in a heap of ruina, and Chi shouted “Eu- 
reka! ” as the yellow fiare of the eandle revealed an oíd desk completely 
shattered, and a mass of papers strewn about tho wreck. 

“ Here’s your burglar! ” he cried. “ Now, Maijorie, you can see 
cxactly how it was. This desk has hut two legs^ left of four—that’s 
evídent, for there are only two in the ruins; ít was tipped back—so— 
against the wnll, and the cat sprung upon it from this chair. Of conrso 
it carne down with a crash—don’t you see ? ” 

“Yes, I see,” I answered, nervously. “ Come away if you are satis- 
fied. Don’t stop in this horrid, spooky oíd place any longer.” 

I was not convinced yet, by any means, that no evil ageney had been 
at work. A dozen tliicves and robbers might bo hiding aU around us; 
not to speak of the Beverly ghost that had a right to haunt this place, 
so stored with relies of the past. I could have no peace of mind tUl I 
was out of it, and so I was witling to accept Chi’s theory, whether I be- 
lievcd it or not. But he was rummaging among the papers. 

“ I want to see what (¡hese are, first. Help me to pick thcm up, Mar- 
joric.” 

“Whatca» you want of them? Oíd law-papers, oíd bilis, and re- 
ceipts. Do leave them, Chi.” 

“Not I!” he answered, gayly. “Who knows but we mayfind 
Unelo Chichcster’s wiU among them? Stranger things have hap- 
pened.” 

And half laughingly, half earnestly, he persisted in gathering up 
the wliolo mass, and, in spite of my shaking torrors, coolly waited to fie? 
them in a bundle with a bit of string that lay conveniently near. 

“ Now then, Maijorie,” puttinghisarm around me again, to my infinite 
comfort—I was not so mortally afraid when I felt myse!f aettudly under 
his wing—“we’ll go down and investígate our discovery. And you 
needn’t shiver so, little goose; I’ll protect you from your burglar and 
your ghost too.” 

Notwitkstanding wliich assurance, I was thankful when we reached 
tho foot of the staircase, and shut and lockcd the door behind us. Still 
more thankful when, the long corridor traversed, we met Jerusha and 
her husband at the head of the mnin staircase, each with a eandle in one 
hand and a poker in the other. They were shaking with fear, in spite 
of tho pokers, and their oíd teeth chattered in their heads as they poured 
out questions and comments about the disturbance. 

“Nebber got such a skeer—not since ole mas’r die,” Josephus 
cried, his oíd grizzle-head shaking to and fro. “Lord’s sake, Mas’ 
Chi, what was dat noiso! T’ought do ole roof was tum’lin’ on our 
heads! ” 

“ It was nothing but a cat,” Chi answered, cheerfully. “ You can go 
back to bed, Unele Joc; there’s no robber, and nothing dnmaged but an 
oíd desk. The cat knocked it down and smashed it, and we found 
these papers in the ruina. Now we are going into the library to look 
them over; firo isn’t out yet, is it? ” 

“ No, honey, but Lord bresB you! is you sure dey ain’t nnflin wrong 
up dar ? ” Jerusha ejaculated. “ ’Pears like ’twas an awful noise for de 
cat to make.” 

II Why it wa3 a great heavy oíd desk, I tell yon,” Chi exclaimed. 
“ It was tipped back on two legs, and I only wonder it never toppled 
over before. It was easy for tho cat’s weight to ñpset it, and of course it 
made a big noise when it fell.” 

“ Was it ole mas’r’s desk ? ” asked Jerusha, eageriy. “ Do ole ring 
dat was broken open when he died, to find his will?” 

“ I don’t know any thing about that,” said Chi. “ It was a broken 
desk, and it stood back of the last arcli, at the far end of the garret.” 
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“It’s <3a tony one, sure’s you’re born,” Jerusha cried, excitedly; 
“ it uaed to be in bis room, and when he wns dyin’ he tole do minister 
Ha will wos in dat desk. Dey hunted all over for it—you know, Mas’ 
Chi—an’ dey broke all de inside out ob do ole desk, bufe dey nebber 
foun’ no will. An’ den dey fiflid he was dreamin’ when he tole de min- 
ÍBter; an’ de ole desk wa3 carried off up garret. S’poae ’twas ole masVs 
ghost—Lord, Mías Margy I ” 

Jerusha’s eyes aeemedrcndy to pop out of their staring white circles, 
and oíd Joseplius shrunk together till he lookedmore tban over like a 
nhrivelled-up persímmon, at thís awful BUggeatíon. Even Chi wos a 
little startled; tliero is a vein of superstition in the bravest men; and as 
for me, I losfc all the remuant of courage I had retained. I clung to him, 
imploring: 

“Como down-stairs, for Heaven’s sake, Chi—somewhere whero 
there’s a fire and a light, and wo can see what’s around us, I shall die 
of fright up hore I ” 

So we went, and frcsb loga were piled on the smouldering fire in 
the library, and hlazing lightwood knots sent their bright glow into 
the farthest cora ere of the spncious oíd room, Lighted condles added 
to the brilliance, and in the checry illuraination we gathercd courage 
ogain, and Chi bcgan tho examination of his papera, which had ccr- 
toinly acquired a vcry virid interest for all of us. Jerusha wos eví- 
dently convinced that Unele Chichester’s spirit had taken this method 
of discovering the will to us; and she was rafcher cresfcfallen when Chi, 
after running over the papera, thrcw them carelessly down on a table, as 
if they wcre of no importnnce. 

“ Oíd love-letters—from great-grandfather Hezekiah Chichestcr, to 
great-grandmother Mildrcd Scarborough,” ho said, tuming tomewith 
a curious expression. “Unele Chí might have saved Jiimself the 
trouble of smashing the oíd desk, Jerusha, if tlmt was all he had to 
show,” he added to her. “ I reckon you’11 liavo to beliove it was the 
cat, after all. And you and Unele Joo had best go to bed again. I shall 
sit up, for my part, with Miss Jlaijorie, and if any thing happens 
we’ll let you know. But I don’ t tliink any thing will.” 

Jerusha deraurred alittlo at leaving me to sit up, and had to linger 
awhíle to gossip about the missing will, and tho search for it when 
“ ole mas’r died,” and to wonder “ how dem ole papera could lia’ got 
into do desk arterward.” But Joseplius was anxious to lay his oíd bones 
’to rest again, and carried her off at last, to our great relief. Then I 
turned to Chi with an irrcpressible conviction: 

“ You’ve found tho will; I saw it in your eyes. Oh, Chi 1 ” 

“Yes, I have!” ho acknowlcdged. “It waan’t just the thing to 
read it beforo tho oíd folks, but you and I have the right—eh, Maijo- 
rie ? if anybody has. Hero it is 1 ” producing a long slim paper from 
the heart of tho packngc. 

“ I ahould tliink so I ” was my eager responso; and our two lieods 
were soon bont o ver the document, which, fortunatcly for our scruples, 
was not sealed. • 

lt took us some time to decipher, for the ink was faded somcwhat, 
and half a foolseap pago was filled with legal formulas before wo carne 
to the body of the instrument. Wo got to it at last, though: 

u Jgive and bequeath to my nephew, Wenticorth O ¿borne. Chichester, the 
bulkof all the property of which Imay diepossessed ; including tkemanor 
of Meverly, with all scrip , bonds, mortgages,funds in bank, etc ., etc. Sub- 
ject only to thefoUowing condicione: first,Chat he shallpay to his cousins, 
my nieces, Marjorie Denham and Pamela Ponsonby, the sum of ten thou- 
sand dolían, to le equaliy dividid between them ; second, that he shall 
marry, at or before the age of thirly, an honest woman of good birth , and 
tuch good looke as it may please God to gice her / third , that he shall 
faithfvlly bestow thefoUowing legacies, in the order, and to the óbjeets de¬ 
scribid below. And so may Godprosper 7dm ¡ ” 

The legacies filled a long page, and comprised sums of greater or 
lesa amount, for servants, friends, and distant relativos; together with 
bequista of certain oíd heirlooms to Pamela and mysclf. We merely 
glanced at these; tho great fact of Chi’s inheritanco of the estáte 
overbalanced minor considerations. And yet neither of ua was greotly 
surprised, or altogother pleaséd. 

“ It is to keep up the wenltli with tho oíd ñamo,” said Chi. “ Thnt’s 
underatood, of eourec. But I confess a moro equol división would llave 
pleased rao better. What right liuvo I to so much, when you and Pam 
have apitiful five thousnnd apiecc? Between ourselves, Maijorie, I’ve 
a great mind to tlirow this hothering paper into the fire, and let tho de¬ 
cisión of tho court stand.” 

“ Oh, Chi! but have you ony riglit ? ” I lield his hnnd back as ho 
made a motion toward tlie lightwood blaze. “ Hero aro all tlicso lega- 
ciea and things— they ought to be attended to atnny rate.” 

“ That’s truc; I Buppose I have no right to destroy the preciou3 doc- 
nment,” ho assented. “But there are morcways tban ono of getting 
round a difflculty, and, you may depend upon it, Marjorie, I shall not 
leavo tho thing in tlris simpe. It doesn’t signify about you ”'—givingrac 
an unnccesBary squeeze—“but poor Pam must not bo robbed in this 
way.” 

j , “ No, indeed, ospecially when slie has just been robbed of sometliing 
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else,” I said, demurely. “It wasn’t my fault, really, though, Chi. 
Confess that I gave you ampie opportunity.” 

“Not much,” he laughed. “Didn’t you intereept me on my veiy- 
way to her, make me break an engagement, keep me prisoner hero at 
Beverly, wake mo out of my peaceful Blumbera, and heap up the meas- 
uró by getting.me into tbe tangle of this will? Don’t boast of your ex- 
ploits to-day, Mis3 Denham.” 

“Would you like any of them undone?” I asked, mischievously. 
“Because you can go hack to Pana to-morrow, you know, and I daré 
say she will forgive you. Ifc’s Chiistmas Day.” 

“You don’t deservo to have me tell you a secret,” he Baid, pinching 
my fingere, which had acquired a sudden habit of playing with his. “ PU 
set you a good example, though.” 

“ And I’ll promise not to follow it,” I answered, saucily. 

“ And Fll take the rísks,” confidently, “ that you will follow it, with 
the first secret that falls in your way. This is Pam’s—can you make a 
guess ? ” 

“ No—unlcss that Bhe rejected you this moming.” 

“ Little wretch ! She never had the chance ”—and I was pumshed 
with another pinch. “ There’s no telling what might have happened^ 
though—^Pam is a great deal prettier tban you, and there’s no comparU 
son as to temper—if she had not told me in the beginning that itwasna- 
use.” 

“ Considérate of her, and not in the least vara,” I retorted. 

“ Certainly not; only sensible. She took mo into her confidence, 
you see, which you never did, and told mo how her young affections- 
were already engaged. It’s an artist in New York—going to bo «orne* 
thing wonderful some day, but in the shell at present, and poor, of 
course. It has been Pam’s little dream to go abroad with him, wiien> 
her share of Beverly was realized, and set up housekecping in a Eoman 
studio. It w’as no uso thinkíng of it before, for you know Pnm’s inher- 
itancc from her father wos very sinall. And now comes" tliis stupid 
will to spoil plans; but Pll manage that.” 

I listened with mixed fcelings, of whicli the uppermost and ehortcst- 
lived was a selfish voxation. Pam engaged all tbe whilc, and I tormont- 
ing myself so needlessly! No wonder she called me a iool. That little 
hit of vanity overeóme, I liad room for more generous feeling, and satis- 
fied Chi, who had the matter veiy much at heart, with my expreBsion of 
sympathy. 

“ You see how much there is nt stake,” he went on afterward, “and 
what a benst I should be if I could tliink of keeping all this money. Tlie 
only trouble will be to make Pam accept a compromiso; she is proud 
and delicatc.” 

“That necdn’t prevent her from being sensible; and, considering" 
that she has some one else to tliink of, as well as hersclf, I faney she’ll 
not be stubborn about it,” I said. “Let’s look at tbe will again, and 
seo what these legacies are, and how much tho whole thing amounts- 
to.” 

“ Two liundred tliousand, "Wileox told mo to-day—half in real es¬ 
táte, half in cash, bonds and mortgages, etc. And, by-the-way, thero 
are three or four valuablo bonds among tbese papers hore, answering to 
some tlmt Wileox eaidw’cre missing, It must have been a well-contrived 
secret drawor in the oíd desk, or else they aearched it very stupidly. 
What made the oíd gentleman bidé bis will, I wonder?” 

“ What made him do queer tilinga all his life?” I answered. “Ho 
was always odd as Dick’s hat-band.” * 

“ Did you ever learn tbe fashion of that hat-band ? ” he said, enre- 
lessly, unfolding the will again. We had not really read those inside 
pages, and now, conning them together, we gave a Bimultaneoua start, 
as the ominous word “ Codicil ” met our eyes for the first time. 

“ Allí” Baid Chi, dryly, with a quick intuition of the trutli; “this 
cuts tho knot, I faney.” And ho read aloud: 

“ After due ddiberation, I repent of verifying Scrípture, and choote- 
not to furnish another illustration of the saying , 1 To him that hath shaU 
be givenl JVithdrawing the ñame of my nephew , who has suffieitni of 
this world'8 goods, Isubstituto that of myniece , Pamela Ponsonby, whoa 
patrimony is small , and whose sweet face and winsome béhavior hace in- 
finitdy cheered the sólüude of my sick-room during her recent visit. I 
double the porlion of my niece Marjorie , and vpon my nephew Chi bestow 
my UessingP 

“ ÍFé?¿,” I gasped, when ho finished. Words failed me, and I Bira- 
ply stnred at him in blank dismay. The feeling was reflected in Chi’s 
face for half a second; then he burst into a hearty laugh of genuino 
omusement. 

“The best joko I ever heard!” he exclnimed, fairly Bhakingwith 
lauglitcr, partly at the comicnlity of tho whole thing, but equally at my 
rucful eountenance. “You and Pam are tho heiresses, after olí, and I’m . 
dismissed with his blessing ! What will come next, I wonder ? Will 
you dismiss me, too, Maijorie?” and he snntched me up in bisarías, 
and nenrly squeczcd tile breath out of my body. I bad only voice enough 
to utter: 

“ It’s a shaine, Chi, a liorrid shnme ! ” 

But, if ho liad orushed me, I would have borne it, rather than let 
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him imagine, for the sha do w of a second, that twcaty codicils could 
mako any difference in my love. Not tbat there was any danger of his 
imaglning it, however. The ridieulous aspect of the affair seemed to 
make more impresslon upon liim than any other. To think how he was 
planníng for Pamela so benevolently, wben all the whíle Pam was mis- 
■tress of every thing, and he absolutely disinherited! He lauglied until 
the tears rolled down his cheeks, and I was fain to jora him from the 
dieer forcé of example. 

The night woro away rapidly under this new exeiteraent. The need 
of sleep was forgotten, and, before we thought of it, the moming twi- 
light was gliramering tlirougk the unshuttered Windows. 

“ Daybreak, actually!” Chi exclaimed, tlie first to spy the dawn. 

“ And Christmas Day, too—merry Christmas, JTarjorie! ” 

** Merry Christmas 1 ” I responded—“ if it isn’t adding insult to in¬ 
jury, Chi. To lose a fortune, and get a littlc simpleton for a wife—” 

“One needs to be strong-minded to be jolly in sueh circumstanees,” 
he interruptcd, finishing my sentenco in his own way. “ I say, Mar- 
jorie, hadn’t I hetter fall in love with Pam now?” 

“ Sho wouldn’t look at you,” I said, securely. “ She has lier for¬ 
tune, and she will soon llave her artist. You’ll havo to content yourself 
with me.” 

“She’s welcome to her artist—God blcss liim!—and her fortune, 
too,” be cried, merrily. U I have my little Maijorie, and all the World 
has not Jier equol—for me.” 

The sunshine was brilliant on the new-follen snow whcn we galloped 
homeward. Jerusha had given us a bewitching little breakfast, and 
Chi, in spite of his disinherltance, had madc her happy with two'shming 
gold-pieces, by way of Christanas-box for lierself and Josephus. AVe 
had all been up to inspect tbe garret by dayligbt, and Chi had satisfied 
himself about the Becret drawer, the exact position of whieh he ex- 
plained to mo elaborately on our way home, though I cared very little 
about it, if it must be confessed. I was thinking far more of him, and 
the new world of love and happiness opcning before me, than of Únele 
Chicbester and his secret drawers, his wills and codicils. AVe were rích 
■enougli without Beverly, and Pam was welcome to all the benefit of our 
■discovery, for me. 

Buslirod spied us in the distance, and rushed to open the uppcr gate. 

“ De folks dun got home, Mas’ Chi, an’ missis, shd feet drefful ’stressed 
*bout Misa Margy; t’oughfc she got lost in de snow; jes gwine to sen’ 
Unele Sim to look arter her.” 

u Get out of my way, Bush; Pll make Polly ride over you, you little 
fcumbug ”—and I galloped on to ascertain for myself the reality of Mrs. 
Fanshaw’s distress. Darlie’s red froek was vivid against the snow, as 
we rodo up to the piazza. She stood there with her mother; but Jo- 
sephrae and Pamela had disappeared. 

“My dear Marjorie,” Mrs. Fanshaw began, before I bad fairly dis- 
mounted, “I havo been exceedingly anxious abont you, and Chi, too. 
AVhat is the meaning of all this 2 ” 

“My dear mother”—Chi lifted me from the saddle, and earried 
me bodily to Mrs. Fanshaw—“ allow mo to present jpy little wife to 
you.” 

There was an outcry, of course; but my aunt kissed me with a good 
rgsace. I don’t think at heart she was very much aatonished. Darlie 
•dapped her honda. 

“ Oh, Chi! I wonder who needs a little wholesome discipline now ? 
l’m sorry for Pam, though.” 

“ You needn’t be. Pam’s got the best of tbe bargain.” 

“ I wonder how ? Maijorie’s got you y at any rate.” 

In spite of their frequent sparring, Darlio evidently thought me a 
kcky person to get her brother—a piece of good sense for whieh I for- 
gave her mony impertincnces. 

“Maijorie has got me; but Pam bas got Beverly,” he said; and 
Darlio’s eyes grew luminous with eudden curiosíty and wonder. But 
she never suffered herself to be taken by surprise. 

“ Beverly, indeed 1 Marjorie wguldn’t swap, Pll bet,” she nnBw'ered, 
•cool and superior as ever. And Chi was too amused to find fault with 
her “ jorgon.” As for me, I kissed her promptly, astouishing Jier more 
by tbat act than Chi had done by hi3 Information. 

“ AYhnt is it all about ? ” Mrs. Fanshaw asked, bewildcred. And at 
that crisis Josephine and Pamela, just discovering our arrival, carne nin- 
wng down-stairs to greet and scold and laugh at us, and ask fifty ques- 
tions, all in a breath. Chi was tempted to run away; but he stood it 
bravely, and, nfter a while, we all subsided into the parlor and a rcason- 
able state of quietude, and, Chi being spokesman, tlie story of the mid- 
night alarm—the cat and the ghosfc, the will and the codicil—was duly 
related. There was plenty of comment and outcry, of course—was 
•ever a will in the world that satisfied everybody ? Passing by tbat, it 
Was pretty to seo Pamela’s generous indignation. 

“ If I could have dreomed of such a thing, Chi—surely, you’ll be- 
lieve me —I would never have gone to makc that visit, or I would hnve 
■raade myself so cross and disagreeable^that that codicil would never 
•have been written. It won’t stand, though; I’ll tear it off as soon as I 
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get hold of the stupid paper, and you’ll have your own, Chi, all the 
same.” 

“ You can’t do it, you silly little Pam,” he laughed. “ It would be 
a legal misdemeanor.” 

“ As if I cared for that! Pll do something, at any rate. Chi, wbat 
nonsense ¡ ” She turned to him, with. her bluc eyes «parkling, her face 
in a glow. “Do you think so mcanly of me as to imagine that I would 
keep all tlmt property? TVould ¡jou do it yourself! You know you 
never would, and it’s hateful of you to tlilnk such things of me. I don’t 
caro.” 

AYith whieh irrelevant conclusión she burst into tears. 

Clu put his arms around her, and kissed her tenderly; but I was not 
jealous, not in the very least. Josephine carne in with something sen¬ 
sible, as usual. There jwas a very practical vein ín the Fanshaw 
farnily. 

“AYhy don’t you stick to the oíd ogreement? Let Chi have the 
house, and Pam the money, and Marjorie the fumily portraits, just as 
you planned it aH'-beforo the will turned up. What’s the use of cry- 
íng, Para ? It’s late in the day to be grieving for Unele Chicbester.” 

Her droll tone provoked a burst of laugbter; Pam giggled bysteri 
cally through her tears. 

**I wish Unele Chicbester lmd been aslcept” she exclaimed. “It’s 
just wbat I want—to make an equal división; but Chi is so disagree- 
able.” 

“Did he refuso to take his aliare?” Josephine asked, dryly. 11 1 
haven’t heard him.” 

And Pam seized Chi’s hands tragícally. “ Will you?” sho eried, her 
dewy blue oyes appealing to his, her sweet ínouth in dangerous prox- 
imity. “ Now, Chi, you know how happy I mean to he one of theso 
days ”—the loveliest color flasliing over her face—“ dou’t spoil it all by 
being obstínate nud disobliging,” 

If I had not perfectly understood her meaning, it miglit havo been a 
tria!—even then—to sec Chi take the kiss whieh those rosy lips invited 
so unconsciously. How could he help it, wlien they were so near him, 
and so exceedingly pretty? But it was no trcachery to me, or the far- 
away artist either, to whom Pam’s little heart turned with steadfost de- 
votion; and it was the simplest way of sigmfying his consent to her 
wish—something not so easy for Chi to do, for, as he had saia of Pam, 
ho was both proud and delicate, and, to accept such a gift from her, 
even though so clearly his right, cost him an cffort. 

It was all settled, however, by that kiss, and afterward in dúo form 
by solemn legal procedure. The estáte was bal ved, not thirded, Chi 
and I only counting one. The next Christmas Day found us domiciled 
at Beverly, where no midmght alarais troubled me ngain, and the ghost 
of Unele Chichóater did not haunt us, in spite of the codicil. 

Pamela is abroad still, as happy as the sirany skies of Italy and tho 
fulfilment of all her sweetcst drearas ought to make her. One of the 
loveliest landscapcs that graced the opcning of the new Academy boro 
ber busband’s ñame, aud Chi and Maijorie made a special pilgrimage to 
New York to seo it. 
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“BOOTS.” 

F OR tiie month of July my family were abaent, at a distant water- 
íng-place, by way of contrast to their ordinnry life on onr se- 
cluded estáte. Having lately returned from a pleasure-trip myself, 
home appeared so at trac ti ve, that X decided to remain in cióse qitar- 
tere with Solitude. The cbarma which aages had scen in her’ face 
might be discovered in so fit a p^ace—no vista from it oponed into 
onyhaunt of man; the atage-road, tbe rnilroad, tho poáí-oflice, and 
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the shire-town, were from one to ten miles away. Tbc neighboring 
farms and catates were of ereat extent. and the houscs udoh them 
conccaled by woods, gradual stretches of slopes, and vallcys. Our own 
two hundred acres were circled by a deep fringe of lofty trees. The 
country outside was gcnerally as silent as a ecmetery; the sounds 
brcaking the stillneas were the crick-crack of a mowing-ma chine, a far- 
off dinner-horn, and the cries of the crows. To see any tbing bcyond 
the woods, I must go, like sister Ann, into the tower, from which 
could; be discovcred the curling smoke rising from hidden chimneys, 
specks of cattle grazing invisible grasa, and a dim blue ring, at the 
north, which denoted that somewhere a river rolled and a town stood. 

' I had been making merry among a fashionable set in the eity. 
Bült bouquets, high-flavored dinners, Etruscan jewelry, five-feet high 
beaux, boned turkey, and an eternal din of music in Street, drawing- 
room, atage, and hall, attuned me to my present situation. Extremes 
meet. The transition-point is the effective one. I appreciated the 
present by remembering the past. The great house was empty; no- 
body in any room to be “ introduced.” My bruised panniers, peplums, 
and paletots, weie hung on the closet-wall for monuments. For a day 
or two, what a possession mere time seemed to be 1 The weather was 
idyliic; out-of-doors was as secare as in-doors. The momings were 
dewy, sweet-scented, wrapped in tender mist, or red with a dry sun, 
and fixed in shndows. The evenings were calm and olear; bright 
with a swclling moon, or soft with fleecy clouda and the high-steering 
stars. If tbe hours grew long between them, I looked at the backs 
of the books along their shelves, and studied my rather vacant face in 
the scveral mirrors, or knocked the slugs and bugs from the flowers 
on the lawn and terrace. A regular piece of Industry was impossible; 
there was no nucleus to hitch it to. Hennits never accomplishcd any 
tbing; neither have those who contémplate Natura habitually. 

Thanks be to youth, I slept. soundly, and ate well, tbough Becky, 
the housekeeper, constantly predicted a failure of appetite, because I 
was alone, and bad dreams, because I did not go to bed early. Owíng 
to my hermit-like position, I suppose, I began to stare a great deal at 
the clouds, trees, and grass, and for this purpose occupied the veran¬ 
da, the tcrrace-steps, and the bcnches under the walnutgroup and the 
chestnut-group. A pleasant numbness took possession of me. It was 
all the same whether I was about to melt into a cloud or to becomc 
steadfast in a tree, so long as I was somehow ebbing into tbe great 
harmony of Nature. 

“ My goodness,” cried Becky, “ you are getting tbe domps. Mop- 
ing under tbe trees so—I wish the folks would come home, or I wish 
your'friend Miss Bell would make the visit she has promised yon so 
long.” 

“ Becky, I am now a dryad; don’t disturb me. Pan is not dead.” 

“ Miss Anna, yon are crazy. If me and Hannah talked so in the 
kitchen, what would you say ? Pan; well, I must go to my milk- 
pan.” 

So long as I heard no clatter, I cared not where she went; but the 
house was etill, no onc besides myself went into the rooms which 
opened on the terrace and lawn. The gardener Bwept tbe veranda, 
watered the flowers, and removed the rubbish, before I was down-stoirs 
in the morning. He, with the farmer, occupied tenements, which were 
situated at the end of the place, beyond a lañe in the woods. Jimmy, 
the ostler, slept in the atable; coneequently the only persona in the 
house were Becky, Hannah, and myself. By sunset, we three were the 
only creatures astir; the work-people were away, and Jimmy, having 
somnolent traits, and being at present left to his own devices, was 
generally asleep. Hannah’s cvening amusement was daming stock- 
inga in the garret, and Becky’s that of dozing on the settee in the best 
kitchen, till nine o’clock, when she went to bed, stupid as an owl, by 
candle-light 

In tbe early twilight of one of those long days, after the funeral of 
the world apparently, so lifeless was the landscape, I was eittíng on 
the top step of the terrace, with my fan, and very little speculation 
either in my eyes or mind. Below the terrace were gravel-walks, 
Crossing the upper part of the lawn, and winding round flower-beds 
and clumps of sbrubs. At the angles of the straight patbB Btood 
cedar-trees, whose thíck, featbery foliage, as everybody knows, grows 
to witbin a foot of the ground. The lawn beyond was bordered, on 
each side, by a hedge-row of wild vines, hawthom-bushes, low sumacs, 
and tall walnuts, and its immense space dotted with oaka and cedara. 
The ground gradually sinking, and my being poaitioned at tbe widest part 
of the lawn. I commanded a view which included anv sudden aonear- 
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anee of beast, bird, or man, within the area. I should have said so, 
at any rate, if I had been asked any question concerning stragglers or 
ghosts. The clouds were beautiful. I watebed the slow passage of 
tbeír silver masses, stained by the sunset, till cramped in the neck; I 
dropped my eyes, and idly scanned the deep shades along the gravel- 
walk to the right, but my visión was violently arrested. Under the 
boughs of the cedar, at the first tura, not more than forty feet from 
me, I saw a man’a heela and the lower part of his lega. He wore 
boots, and light-gray trousers; one foot was before the other; he was 
in the act of stepping away l My heart jumped, and stood atill. I 
helplessly turaed my head toward the house; it had a mercíless air— 
all the upper shutters were closed, and all the lower opeu Windows, 
of course, vacant. When I looked at the cedar again, the man had 
vanished. An inv&ding army could not have pervaded the place as 
this invisible man did for the next half hour. I remained on the step, 
but saw nothing; no bush ñor bough moved or rustled; the swallows 
dipped and rose above the lawn, making ready for dím níght, and tbe 
bits of brown birds hopped over the walks, as if no alien had appeared 
among them. Whether the mysterious creature had wormed himself 
beyond our lines, with his curiosity satisfied, or whether he was lying 
in wait in the hedge-row, I could not décide; that he was a stranger in 
the country, I knew—the fashion of his boots and trousers was a city 
fa8hion. How could a city burglar know that our house was at pres¬ 
ent defenceless, or that we did not own a safe for the silver ? I pon¬ 
derad on the matter, till it grew quite dark, and my mind got confused 
like the forma before me. Could my eyes have deceived me ? For 
the past two weeks I had been a mlld-eycd lotus-eater. “ Falling 
asleep in a half dream,” I had watched the “ cloud towers by ghastly 
raasons wrought,” and, descending to the earth, bad faneied myself an 
eremite in tbc desert. Possibly, as was the way with the latter, I had 
becomc the victim of an hallucination. Some of the saints had visions 
of girls dancing in the most charming style of the ballet; and I had 
had a visión of a handsomc pair of boots! 

Going into tbe house I felt “creepy,” and was ready to scrcam, if 
any thing should touch me. I concluded ndt to tell Becky; she would 
howl at all events, and not only insist üpon Bitting up all night her- 
self, but would keep Hannah and myself awnke. I opened the kitchen- 
door; the room was pitch-dark, but, hearing a faínt snore, I called, 
“Becky!” 

“ What’s wanted ? ” she anawered; “ I ain’t here ” 

I asked her where Rover, our watch-dog, was; whether at the 
stable, with Jimmy, eharing his slumbere, or on the alerfc outaide. 

“ Oh, it’s you, is it? If you will believe mé, Rover has not been on 
the premises for the past three níghts. Jimmy says so. He is aftér 
game of some fiort; he does have sach spells. Rover is good for 
nothing—lazy, worthless rascal.” 

“ What if thieves should visit ua, Becky ? ” 

“ We only have thieves in water-melón tíme, or peach-time. The 
niggers come up from Troy then, and spread themselves. I have 
always lived in the neighborhood, and I never heard of any thing 
besides being stolen, unless it was chickens; in the fall of the year it 
is hard to resist fowl. So you need not be concemed about Rover, 
ñor thieves, and I am going to bed; did you slip the window-bolts ? ” 

With a forced courage I hastened back, and fastened the Windows 
down. I saw Becky and her candle disappear with regret; I would 
gladly have begged her to pass the night in my room, but I denied 
myself that pleaaure, and retirad alone. 

Rover’s deep bay down in the woods startled me about midnight; 
he was coursing, for his yelp now sounded near, now far. He was a 
powerful dog. I had seen him spring upon a strange boy, in our yard, 
and throwhim with ease; but I doubted whether he would attack 
a man, especially a well-dressed man; he might alao be intimidated 
by a cañe, or weapon of any sort, and it was not likely that my friend 
of the boots was unprepared for defence. If this intruder knew any 
thiDg, he must know that all country-seats have watch-dogs, as well as 
tbe farms. If he happened, at that moment, to be passing Mr. Wel- 
ford's, the adjoining property, he would encounter four, so savage, 
that by day they were cbained in their kennels behind the walL 
There was a hole in the wall before each kennel, and many a tíme, 
when riding by, I had shuddered at the sight of four red-tongued aní¬ 
mala tugging at their chain s in the vain hope of getting at me. 

Rover was now silent, but I could not sleep; Booti, if I might 80 
famiüarly ñame that dread segment of a man, had mnrdered sleep. 
Not only that, but he had destroyed my loved Solitvde. 
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Freedom shrieked when a celebrated Polish hero fell, and, although 
I did nofc hear this sister-spirit, I have no doubt but that Bhe, shriek- 
ing, fled. Henceforth it would be impossible for me to feel alone, 
though I might, and most appear so. 

My window being open, I heard all the sounds of night: little 
owls hooted at eacb other frora the cedars, nttracted bymy dim night- 
lamp; mothfl struck their downy bodies againat the window-panes; 
the negro-minstrels of the sod, the multitudinous crickets, sent out 
their monotonous lay; all the creeping, nocturnal rodents were 
abroad, snapping, rustling, squeaking creatureB of the woods. Among 
all these peaceful noiaes I soon heard another, stealthy but distinct; 
it was a step on the zinc roof of the bay-window on my side of the 
house. I rose from the bed in terror, with the cry at my Upa of, 
“ Becky, pistol; Jimmy, club; Rover—” but the cry would not utter 
ítaelf; I was dumb. A spot of moonlight glimmered through the in- 
aide shutter, like an oblong, Chínese sort of eye, and I gazed at it 
with the mild imbecility which we feel when screwed up in a dentiBt’s 
chair, and behold the monater dentist aelectíng, with infernal delib- 
eration, ateel instrumenta of torture. I expected the entrance of 
Uools by that light of the ailver moon. A minute or two glided by, 
and he did not come; but Rover arrived. With a auppresaed groan, 
he flung himaelf againat the wall with a thud, which must have bruised 
him; then he akurried round the window with a mad howl, which 
ended in his being throttled. The dead silence which followed made 
me impatient, and diminiahed my terror; I crept to the window and 
peepcd through the blinda. I Baw neither man ñor dog anywhere; 
within the reach of visión were the garden, a wide meadow, and an 
open aummer-houae ; they were qulet and ahadowleas; the full moon, 
directly overhead, revealed every object. 

“Well,” aaid Becky, at breakfast, “we heard Rover fast enough 
laat night, making up for Iost time by pretendiug to be on the watch ,* 
he is lazy enough this morning; I can’t coax ñor drive him from the 
porcb. Sakes, didn’t you bear him ? ” 

I replied that I had either heard him or dreamed ao. • I went out 
to see Rover a few minutes afterward and examined him; his collar 
was off, but there was no wound upon him. He alavered uncom- 
monly, and beat his tail on the atone floor with violence; but he 
would not follow me. When hungry, he cried and anarled so, that 
Jimmy had to take food to him. How tedious and perplexing waa 
the day that followed J At intervals, I thought more catastrophe 
would be preferable; how dull it would be to make a pause, and not 
shine in a developed drama! Yet thia vague, hidden threatening was 
terrible—especially after sundown. I might, to be sure, aet a watch, 
rouse all the neighbora, und tura thinga upside down generally; but 
I was avcrse to fusa always. Struck by a happy inspiration, I ordered 
Jimmy to saddle white Surrey, and ride post-haste to Chellon, fifteen 
miles diatant, where my friend Laura Bell lived, with a note, contain- 
ing an urgent invitation to come to me. He rodé away, returning 
late in the evcning, and brought the welcome news that she would be 
at the station nearest us the next morning. Becky declared heraelf 
thankful at the tidings ; I was moping, she perceived, and I need not 
contradict it. I waitcd till she had gone up-stnirs, and then I called 
Rover; he understood me, and carne into the house quíetly, swung 
himself along like a bear, and dropped on the floor by my door, giving 
a long, low aigh of relief, as if he had found the spot he had been 
waiting for all day. But no booted ghost troubled us that night. 

When Laura arrived, beaming and gleaming, a green-and-gold bird 
in hcr hat, and a large black cross on her brcast, I thought she looked 
as a phantom-banÍ8her should, and grceted hcr warmly. 

u I nm here with my Saratoga trunk, you see,” she said. “ I un- 
derstood, from the urgcncy of your invitation, that you were bored to 
death. You are tired of being alone.” 

“ But I ana not alone,” I answered, cautiously. 

“ A cat and a parrot, like Robinson Crusoe—have you ? ” 

“Not those; but there may be a man Friday on the premiBes.” 

“ What ails you. Anua ? Something is on your mind.” 

“ No; it is in the woods, or in the air.” She made me explain the 
matter, and rofused to believe it; my imagination had misled me, she 
insisted. What was Becky’s opinión ? 

“ Becky knows nothing of the busincss, Laura.” 

“ You have gone deranged ; thatis the long and short of it.” 

I finally brought her round to my way of thinking, in regará to 
disturbing Becky and Hannah, but could not convince her of the real- 
ity of Jtoats. She declared it was a pleasant exeitement, and wishcd 


it was a fact. Considering the alarm and auxiety I had experienced, 
I fclt vexed with Laura for laughing at me. I had generally shown 
the most nerve and self-possession of the two; in fact, ahe had the 
character of being flíghty, román tic, fitful, easily influenced. Being 
bright and handsome, these traite did not go for much, however; she 
was popular in spite of them. We had been intímate all our lives— 
were forever exchanging visits, going od excursions, during which we 
disputed and remained devotedly attached. She was rather famous for 
flirtation, and she believed that she had had one or two heart-rending 
affairs. I, who was still ignorant of such matters, was sure of my 
ability to advise and direct her. I did not intend that she should fulfil 
the prediction of some of her friends, that she would most likely throw 
heraelf away on some skilful odventurer. She was, by-the-way, some- 
what alone in the world, and possessed a comfortable fortune. I 
dropped the subject, so interesting to me, and led the convérsation 
into a channel interestíng to her—the history of her late past. She 
had been having a lively time, she said; and, of all the times she had 
ever, ever had, was the week she had passed at the Garnet House, with 
her cousin, Mre. Hall. There she had met with—but no matter about 
that—and she pursed her mouth up, as it were about to burst with an 
Important secret. 

“ Flirtation number sixty, Laura ? ” 

“ There, miss and friend, I met Fnte.” 

u Light or dark hair ? ” 

“ My cousin, attempting your rófe, separated us.” 

“ Who was the other half of us ! ” 

“ John Egbert.” 

“ I do not know the ñame.” 

** There may be a gentleman, within the limita of the United States, 
whose pedigree you do not know.” 

“ Who introduced him ? Was he alone ? What is his pro* 
fession ? ” 

“ He led the Germán at the hops we had at the Garnet; he keeps 
a yacht, and his yachting friends were with him.” 

“I see, a fast man, and a rich one—patent medicine, or ma¬ 
chines.” 

“ He is fast; and, of my own accord, I sent him to the right about. 
He is off with his yacht, taking a little run, as he calis it, and very 
likely is at the north pole. Wherever he went, he said, he should 
never give me up. He is my Fate, whether we meet again or not. 
You need not exercise your wita upon rae." 

“ You shall have a month to forgct him in, Laura.” 

She shook her pretiy head, and gave several patronizing sighs. 

“ Anna, I think I may regain my composure hero. How delightful 
it is ! You seem farther from the world than ever. How thick the 
hedge-row is! and the ivy on the bay-window 1—it has grown enor- 
mously.” 

It was at my tongue’s end to say, as I glanced at the tough net- 
work of the ivy-stalks, 41 Yes, Boots made a ladder of the ivy-bush, 
when he ascended the roof of the window; ” but I did not speak; I 
would bidé my time. The day went by as usual, and we enjoyed it, as 
Becky said, in 44 one continual strenm of gab.” She was good enough 
to give us tea under the walnuts; the cup which cheers was more 
cheery in the open air, with our prospect of lawn, grove, and mead¬ 
ow. Hannah had clattered off with the tea tilinga ; I was rolling up 
my faney-work, for it was now past seven, when I happened to glance 
toward Laura: her face was crimson, and her dilated eyes were fixed 
on the Southern comer, at the bottom of the lawn, where the Virginia 
pines were a thick, dark grove, avoided at this season, on account of 
a proüfíc poison-vine there. Trying to hide her dismay, she cried ; 

11 Upon my word, Anna, your nonsense is infecting me; a yellow- 
bird, or whitc-black bird, bas been flying among those pines, and 
for an instant I fancied somebody was waving a handkerchief at 
rae.” 

44 It was not a bird, but some of the men, of course, digging po- 
tatoes, or cutting wheat.” 

My attempt at irony was received with contempt. 

44 Let us go back to the veranda,” she said; u it grows damp 
here.” 

44 That was just the effect upon me. I fclt a coid perspiratíon all 
over me.” 

44 What a dreadful ninny you have grown to be 1 I am ashamed 
of you.” 

In spite of lier words, I saw she was frightened, and then my self- 
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possessión returned. I concluded to feel as much at home with pilan- 
toma as Leonora did, when she answered the “ ting-a-ling” of tliedoor- 
bell, and rodé away with her lover’a gliost. I did my bcst to cntertain 
Laura; my mode, hitherto moat successful, was drawíng licr on to 
relate her own feelings and affairs. Now, she continually interrupted 
herself to ask questions. Rid Jimmy sleep in the housc? Was Rover 
on the watch as usual ? Did pnck-pedlers ever come into our road, 
or were we ever tronbled with eity tramps ? I assured and consoled 
her, mentioned a fabulous piatol, and a mythical Revolutionary sword 
which Lord Comwallia did not present my great-grandfather with. X 
also invented anecdotes conceming the prowess of Rover—the said 
cowed animal was at tbat moment waiting to be invited into the shel- 
ter of the house. As for calling help, it was an easy tbing to do. We 
had an immense dinner-horn, like that blown at Jericho when the walls 
fell down; at the sound of ours, the farmer and his laborers would 
rusb to the rescue. But she knew why I had not made any dis- 
turbance. 

“ I should like to * take a hora* of that sort, Atina,” she said, 
faintly ; “ I belicve I am horridly nervous. I’ll go to bed, dear; 
leave y our door open.” 

With her calling to me repeatedly whether I heard any noise, and 
Rover’s whimpering dreams at the foot of the atairs, I had a night of 
it. I was fain to anathematÍ 2 e the stupid absence of my family, and 
the more stupid ¡dea which had led me to stay at home in solitude. 
The sunlíght brought better things. We had a perfect, enticvng day ; 
in the nftemoon I drove Laura up the country in an open wagón. I 
chose sequestered, shady roads, crossed by brooks, and bordered with 
fems. Laura was loud in admiration; but, in the particularly dark 
and dense places, I noticed that she looked sharply to the right 
and Ieft. I made no commcnts. At last she burst out with: 

“ Who ia he, and what does he want ? ” 

11 You believe in Boofe, thcn ? ” 

“I do. A handkerchief was waved at us yesterday in the 
pines” 

“ What ia to be done ? ” 

“ Run away with me to Chellon.” 

“ Desert a post in danger ? Nevare I I might send over to Mr. 
Welford; but, if nothing should tura up afterward, I should not 
hear the last of it, either from him or our folks. I cannot bear 
ridicule; I bad rather live in a perpetual terror.” 

“I never heard so strange a thing. He did not kili Rover; he 
has not entered the houBe. He is waiting for something. He may 
be deranged—gone mad for love of you. I know how you trcat 
your admirers, miss. The avenger is on your track.” 

“He is a foolish, miserable, melodramatic villain. I’ll have all 
the people on the place up and scouring it.” 

I turned the liorsc homeward, and drove rapidly, not speaking 
to Laura on the way; she was too absurd. As we turned into our 
drive, which was long and curving, Laura gave a little shriek which 
made me jump. 

“ Do you see Bomething white fastened to tbe oak-trce just ahead ? ” 
she asked. 

“ It is a tax-notice.” 

“ No. I’ll hold the reíns, if you will get it.” 

“You want to make a cat’s-paw of me. I am not afraid.” 

I sprang from the wagón, tore the paper frora the tree-trunk, 
and jumped back. The paper was a violet-colored letter-envelope; 
a man’s hand was neatly drawn upon it, the thumb and forefinger 
of which held up a ring. Was Laura’s theory tbe right one, after 
all ? I looked at her ín consternation; her countenancc was much 
ehanged; she was palé, and in her eyes was a quecr light; she held 
the envelope tíghtly, as if it were a treasurc. I was provoked enough 
to shakc her. 

“ What is the matter, Laura ? ” 

“ ’Tis a French paper—that—I know it—I—I do. O Anna ! Now 
it ís all olear to me. Drive on—Jimmy’s at the porch.” 

She threw herself upon a seat in the porch, and tossed her 
hat off. 

“ Tell me this instant, Laura, the cause of your extraordinary be- 
havior.” 

“ Boots Is Egbcrt—that’s all,” she gasped. “ He knew that I 
in tended to visit you about this time. He sworc he would carry 
me oflT, and I said you would hide me. He expeets me to evade 
my cousin, and marry him.” 


** Did be expect tbe ceremony to take place on the roof of our bay- 
window ? ” I asked, severely. 

“ What shall I do ? X wish you would not scold.” 

“ On the whole, I approve of the match. But you must go to 
Chellon to-morrow morning. Perhaps Mr. Egbert’s yaebt is in the 
woods, somewhere; he may take you.” 

She laughed hysterically. I went up-stairs in a heat. That I should 
have been scared out of my wits by a foolish lover of I^aura Bell’s was 
too much. I stayed in my room all the evening. Afterward, I knew 
that Mr. Egbert met Laura on the veranda. Within a montb, he 
wrote me a letter of eiplanation and apology, and returned Rover’s 
collar to me. 
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BY NINETEEN HUNDRED, A. D.—WHATf 

HAT Ib likely to occur in this country during the next quarter 
of a century affords to all intelligent Americana a moat inter- 
csting fíeld, not merely for speculation, but for careful investigation. 
We all know quite certainly what thc population of the United States 
will be, and we have a general idea as to how large an cxtent of coun- 
try will be comprísed under our flag. Statisticians also can give an 
approximate estímate of the number of miles of railroad there will be 
in the country by the cióse of the present century. 

So much we all know, in a general way; but as yet no one has 
undertaken to “ think out ” wbat will probably be our future social 
and industrial condítion, or what changes wül be effected in our habite, 
institutions, and creeds, yet it is clear that there are forees in action 
in this country which will probably lead to certain definí te resulte, 
which all intelligent men can foresee, once their attention is directed 
thereto. 

In the first place, it is reasonably certain tbat, within the next 
thirty years, we shall have no great war. The abolitíon of Blavery 
and thc practical failure of the extreme doctrine of state-rights have 
settled thc only questions which, in all human probability,would lead 
to civil war. 

As to foreign wars, a conflict with any of the powers on this con- 
tinent is not probable; and, should one occur with México or Brazil, 
it would have but little appreciable effect upon the social and indus¬ 
trial future of the country. 

A war with France, or any European power but England, is very 
improbable; but, should one take place, it would be mainly a naval 
conflict. France might succeed for a while in blockading our princi¬ 
pal porta, but she could land no army upon our shores, ñor could we 
sccure a lodgment on the coast of France. Spain is too contemptible 
a military power to take into consideration. In the contingency of a 
foreign war, the only serious struggle we could have would be with 
Great Britain; and, in this case, Cañada would be the battle-ground. 
All the power of England could not hold that province against the 
United States for more than a couple of years after a declaration of 
war between thc two countries. 

There scems, therefore, to be no impediment worth mentioning to 
the rapid material development of the country, and I venturo to say 
that the next thirty years will sec in the United States on augmenta- 
tíon of wealth and increase of industrial activity such as no nation 
mentioned in history has paralleled in any one century. 

We have startcd on a race for wealth, for unbounded abundance 
of all the good things of life, in which we are certain to accomplish 
far more than our wildest dreams would secm to warrant Our rail¬ 
road System ia so far developed ; our industrial organization is so com¬ 
plete ; the craving for the accumulation of wealth is so universal; the 
educatlon and politícal habits of the people train and sharpen their 
faculties and activities to such a degree, that the great object of the ‘ 
American mind—tbe acquisition of wealth—will, in all human proba- 
bility, be ful] y attained. 

But this vast accumulation of wealth will be vcry unequally dis- 
tribnted; there will, undoubtedly, be a very large disproportionate in¬ 
crease in the number of those who work for hire to those who employ 
other s for hire. The great bulk of the property of the country will 
centre, no doubt, in very few hands, os compared with the mass of the 
population. The growth of great fortunes in modera Europe—I mean 
great fortunes made outóide of commercíal and legitímate banking 
transactions—was contemporaneous with the creationof great nationnl 
debts. The Rothschilds, Barings, Hopes, Browns—indeed all of the 
Ieading financial houses of Europe—have come into existencc since 
thcn. The largest part of their property has been made in the ma- 
nipulation of thc national funds, The daily fluctuations of a quarter or 
an eiglith per cent, in the “ consols” of England or the “ rentes” of 
France, wliicli seem so trifling to the ordinary observar, were equiva- 
lent to verv large accretions to the wealth of the banking class. 

This same cause, together with the necessity for some few large 
firms to deal in govemment seeurities, has already, in a very few years, 
built up gigantic fortunes in the United States. We know what the 
nationnl debt has done for w Jay Cooke & Co ” We do not know, 
and would be surprised if we did know, of other very large fortunes 
which have been accumulated by the same agency. 

But not only will our uational debt be the means of adding im- 
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mensely to the wealth of a few great bankers, our whole industrial 
apparatus is even now, and will be in a greater degree, a vast machine 
for grinding out very rich men. 

We all know what has occurred with regnrd to our railroads; 
every day they are falling into the hands of fewer and still fewer men. 
The Vanderbilts, Fisks, Drews, Goulds, and the other railroad mag¬ 
nates, “ exploit” tena of thousands of amall fortunes; and wealth, 
formerly in the hands of a great number of men, has, by practices 
known in railroad speculation, been transferred to the banda of a very 
few. This has not been done wbolly by improper means, although 
accompanied by much that was scaudalous to our civilization. It is 
in the tendeney of all modera enterprises that the large sharks shall 
eat up the little fish; that wbat was comfort to thc many shall become 
affluence to the few. 

We see the same tendeney in trade. The house of A. T. Stewart 
represente five hundred, or even a thousand, smaller stores; his great 
rival in the dry-goods business, Claflin & Co., takes the place of about 
as many more. 

There was.a time, within the memory of people now living, when 
it was possible for one to be a dry-goods merchant with a capital of 
fifteen thousand dollars.; he would be a lunatic who would now think 
of entering upon that line of business without a capital of at least a 
quarter of a million. 

According to the statistics of commerce, ninety-five persona in 
every hundred who enter a commercial life fail, and but five per cent, 
succeed; but these five represent olí the wealth which the ninety-five 
brought into business, as well as all they should have realizad by a 
fair investment of their money. 

So far there has been a vast development of the joint-stock prin¬ 
cipie in this country; it has been applied to all kinds of enterprise, 
but, in those employments in which it has had its fullest development, 
it has become so notoriously corrupt, that I am inclined to believe 
that the future control of all industrial occupations will be far more 
likely to centre in individual hands or firms. The history of railroads 
gives an inkling of what all great industrial enterprises are Hable to 
become under the administration of joint-stock companies. The only 
management which can be honeBt and effieient, in the long run, is that 
of individuáis, or at most that of firms composed of few partners. 
The use of other people’s money, without any real responsibility, 
especially by salaried officers, has a tendeney to develop individual 
selfishness at the expense of the body of the stockholdcrs; henee we 
see that the railroads are practícally passing into the hands of in¬ 
dividuáis. Not only are thc holders of stock sacrificed over and over 
again, bút a few even of the direetors are the only peysons who ac- 
quire great wealth. It will be the tura of the bondholders next; 
they, too, in all human probability, will lose the principal of their i», 
vestments. 

This tendeney has become so universal in all channels of trade, 
that prudent men are beginning to doubt the propriety of investing 
any money in joint-stock companies. 

Already sorae of the large manufacturing establishments are fol- 
lowing the bad example of the railroad monopolies, and it requires 
only some exceptionable excitement, like the famous petroleum bub- 
ble, to show that the great mass of the projectors of companies are 
intent not upon develóping the resources of the country so much as 
“exploiting” would-be shareholders and huyera of stock. I confi- 
dently prediet that thc time is not far distant when all joint-stock 
companies, including manufacturing establishments, life and fire in- 
surance, banks, and thc like, will pass into individual hands at the 
expense of the present shareholders. The history of the railroad 
system foreshadows that of all other joint-stock enterprises. There 
is something in corporate management essentially faulty, as it nol 
only develops individual selfishness at the expense of the other cor 
porators, but offers peculiar ifacilitíea for depriving the latter of theii 
property. 

At the same time, the necessities of commerce are so great, th< 
¡ variety of industrial enterprises is so tempting, that I have no doub 
that the next ten years will see an enormous development of corporuti 
management by tbe organization of jointstock companies. 

. But I insist that, no matter howpromising the various programme 
of these corporations may be, the system itself can have but one issu< 
—the accretion of vast wealth in the hands of a few persons, nt tb 
expense of the people who invest their snvings in these coTpora 
tíons. 
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Another influence which will help to accumulate large fortunes is 
the rising valué of land. We are not likely to be cursed in thia coun¬ 
try with the reign of enormous land-monopolies, such as obtain in 
Great Britain: the equal división of property at the death of the 
parent forbids that. But we must not overlook the fact that the same 
causes, whích have accumulated landed property in the hnnds of a few 
persona there, are alao active among ourselves, in concentrating lanils 
in fewer and still fewer hands. 

Ten or fifteen ycars ago, our agricultural papera were loudly de* 
mnnding of farmers that they should dispose of their surplus lands, 
have fewer acres, but farm these better. It was argued that a good 
farm of a few acres was better than the peor farming of a great many, 
and there was a great dea! of nonsense written about “ ten acres 
enough,” and even ten rods enougb, and the drift of opinión sccmed 
to be toward small farras; but the development of agricultural science 
has brougbt about, within the last ten years, a very diflerent tendeney. 
The inventíon of labor-saving machinery has rendered large farms the 
most profitable. To take advantage of the most recent and valuable 
inventions in labor-saving machinery applied to agricultural pursuits, 
it is indeed necessaryto have very large farras. The irapróved ploughs, 
reapers, sowers, horse-hoes, and all the equipment of a first-class mód¬ 
em farm, require a great extent of acreage, to be economical. Henee 
the tendeney üow, in all parts of the country, with the cxccption, 
perhaps, of the more northem of the late slave States, is to the con¬ 
solidaron of small farras into great ones. If the censúa should ever 
give the figures, it will be curious to note how each decade will 
show a gradually-enlarging average of the size of farms in nearly 
all the northem States. I venture to say, if wc can get the pre¬ 
cise statement of the average number of acres of land in each farm, 
in 1870, compared with the same figures in 1860, we ahall he omazed 
at the vast accumulation of land in few hands. Within that time it 
has become unprofitable to be a small farmer, except in the immediate 
vicinity of a large city. 

The extensión of our railroads augments thís tendeney wonderfully. 
Proximity to a commercial emporium has alwaya, heretofore, operated 
in favor of the small farmer. Located near this centre of population, 
he obtained a ready market for his gardcn-truck and other producís in 
the adjoining town ; but tlie clamor in favor of pro-rata freighfc on all 
large railroads shows that nearness to tlic commercial centres does 
not now opérate in favor of the farmers in adjoining distráete. The 
gTcat farmer who cultivatea his one thousand to five thousand acres in 
Illinois has an immense advantage over the man who farras his fifty or 
sixty acres within a hundred miles of New-York City. The railroads 
have done away with the monopoly of the near-by farmer, while the 
use of labor-saving machinery give3 to the large farmer in Illinois an 
enormous advantage in all the great markets. 

Now, this is not a good tendeney—these accumulations of great 
wealth in a few hands, this growth of noble fortunes and princely 
houses, the swallowing np of the property of the middle classes and 
small farmers, are an unwholesome drift of the times; but it is a real 
tendeney, and we must look it straight in the face, and bring the lights 
of science and publie opinión to bear upon this—one of the gravest 
problems in the future of this country. 

This accumulation of wealth in a few hands will not, bowever, be 
without its compensations: we shall have, within the next thirty years, 
an immense development of literatura and art So far, it has been to 
the extreme discredit of our wealthy classes that they have done noth- 
ing for art or literature. In the rieh Italian cities of the middle ages, 
it was the recognized duty of the merchantprince to be o patrón of 
art and artista. The rich New-York speculator satisfies Ais highest 
ideal in patronizing horse-flesh and becoming a member of the “Jockey 
Club.” The conceptíon by our merchant-princes of the duty which 
accompanies the control of great wealth has so far been contemptible. 

But, while the rich are getting richer, will the poor become poorer ? 
On the whole, I think not-r-at least so far as regañís the wbite laborar. 
Tlie competition of Mongolians will probably, in time, drive our native 
laboriug-closses out of the smaller and ruder occupations; it has done 
so aiready in California. The large amount of Chinese immigration 
yet to come will cause this question of so-called Coolie labor to be- 
come a more serions problem to solve than was that of African 
slavery. It is surrounded with difliculties, with prejudiecs of race, 
of religión, and of an entirely diflerent civilization, and will, in the 
future, incvitably create grave diaturbancea. 

But the Hongolian has commenced to come, and come he will for 


tüc next quarter of a century—not in dríblete, as now, but in armics. 
This Asíatic labor will be found useful on the farm and in the ruder 
industries; it will relieve the white American from a great deal of 
drudgcry, and will enable him, perhaps, to tura his more active brain 
and stronger body to pursuits that are really more lucrative to him. 
self and advantageous to the comraunity. 

But these Mongolians will be added to the wage-receiving class • 
and, when the country becomes foirly settlcd, when the publie landa 
are all takeu up, and the price of lands in prívate hands hegins to 
rise, then we shall see in this countiy the strange phenomena of a com- 
paratively large wealthy class, a small middle class, and an immense 
wage-rcceiving class. 

■ The great bulk of the American people have, in times past, bc- 
longed to the middle class, being neitber rich ñor poor; chcap lands, 
and the facility with which they might be acquired, have helped to 
cneourage small farmers, and build up minor industries, and to difTusc 
wealth araong a large part of the population. But, from this time 
forth, thís tendeney will be reversed, or, at least, will not opérate ín 
the same manner. The tura of the tide now is toward the accumula- 
tion of great wealth in the hands of individuáis, and to the growth of 
the wage-receiving class, at the expense of the middle class. 

What will be the probable moral condition of the American people 
in the year 1900 ? I am afraid that the social philosopher cannot look 
at the future without a great deal of apprehension. Our wealth will 
be secured under conditions that certaínly will not favor a great moral 
development. I but echo a truism, when I say that the prevailing 
sentiment is not accompanied by a religión calculated to save socicty. 
Our churches aTe losíng their hold upon the publie mind, and I con- 
sequently look for a most gigantic increase of corruption in every de- 
partment of govemment and of industry. The development of fciuil 
and swindling in most of our railroad and" industrial enterprises has 
reached our legislative bodies; purely selfish considerations control 
our partíes, elect our legislators, and administer our government. 
Honesty is becoming the exceptíon, fraud and knavery the rule. We 
want some new condition or phase of religión to correct this growing 
cáncer of the body politic. But I can see no new evolution of Chris- 
tian life that is of a nature to grapple with this gigantic evil of the 
age; it must run its conrse, and is destlned to be the occasion of great 
intestino commotion and social disturbance. 

Manners and domestic moráis will also probably decay. Our stage 
shows that our tendencies in dramatíc representation are toward the 
wildcst license of the Parisian capital. The looseness of the marrfoge 
relation, evidenced by legislative enaetments making divorce laws 
more lax every ycar, and the astonnding number of divorces, point 
to a state of society, with regard to the relation of the sexes, which 
is not pleasant to contémplate. Many of these evils will correct them- 
selves. The substitution of individual for corporate management will 
do something toward restoring pority to commercial tronsactions. The 
proper solution of tho raílway diíficulty will rid ns of the control 
which these corporations now have over govemment The railroads 
must be owned by the State, and the cars rnn by individuáis or com* 
pañíes. That is to say, the canal systcm of the State of New York 
must be the model for the future railway system of the whole coun¬ 
try, instead of the few very rich men practically owning all the rail- 
ways of the country, as is rapidly becoming the case. A cry will go 
up from all quarters to take away from these men the monopoly 
they will hold of the roads given by the people, not for their benefit 
alone, but for the good of the whole community. 

I am in hopes also that, contemporaneously with the inevitable 
growth of an enormously wealthy class, will arise a publie opinión 
which may correct many of the evils incident to the accumulation of 
property in few hands, and thua a conceptíon of property, not as an 
individual right, but os a sacred publie trust, may become general. 
To secure great wealth, it is indispensable that the community should 
work with and for the capitalíst. By his own labor, no man can cara 
more than a fafr living, with perhaps a little to spare. To obtain legal 
possession of vast properties requires the eooperation of tliou- 
sands and tens of thousands of persons. When the rich realíze this 
(and they never will do so nntil publie opinión instruets tliem), 
and seo that they hold their property only in trust, that they are 
simply administratora of the wealth of the.community, they will tlien, 
but not nntil then, realizo their great social obligations. 

The present conceptíon of property is a totally diflerent affair, and 
the way in which people regard it almost jnstifies Prudhomme’á famous 
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apothegm, that “property is robbery.” It is a purely sclfish, ego¬ 
tismo and unsocial conception. “ All this is mine,” savs thc rích 
man, “ to do with, just as I picase; ” but society will, by-and-by, say, 
“Xo sir; it iras by our help, it was by the cooperation of hundreds 
and tbousands that you securcd this wealth; we demand that you use 
it not for your own benefit alone, but for the good of the community 
wlio gave it you, or who created those conditions by which you 
could sccure these vast accumulations.” 

In a partial degrec, some of our rich men have realized this great 
social duty; henee our Feabodys, Lawrences, Coopera, and Sheffields. 
^Vlmt is now exceptional must, if society is to be saved in this coun- 
trv, be true of the entire wealthy class. It will probably be a very 
long time before this conception becomes general, but, if it docs not, 
the fu ture is full of trouble for us and for our children. 

The invention of labor-saving machines in agricultural puesuits is 
driving the laborer and peasanfc into the towns and villages ; and the 
extensión of the manufacturing and other industries—all help to swell 
thc population of our cities. We shall have, on this continent, cities 
with a mightier populace than any of thc great centres of population 
of ancicnt or modern times. If our present system of industry ob- 
tains until thc end of the present century, un til the public lands are 
all talien up, and the price of land rises very grcatly, then shall we sce 
a social war between the wage-receiving class and the capitalists, 
which will be full of appalling rcsults. It is probable, more than 
probable, that what will take place in Europe in thc next twenty-five 
years may teach u3 many and great lessona. The problem of modern 
industrial society, which in tilia country will probably be postponed to 
thc cióse of tlie present century, will practically forcé a solution in 
Western Europe within the next ten or fifteen years. We shall have 
its lessons and experience to guide ns, but, take it for all in all, this 
glance at the future of thc nineteenth century is not entirely reassur- 
ing. We can very clearly seo that the great extensión of wenlth, the 
sprend of education, the filling up of our vacant terrítories, the enor- 
mous increase of population, and, as we hope, the growth of noble 
social feelings, may widen the conception of the duties between man 
and man, and may help to mitígate the excesses of the comtnercial 
and industrial forcea now in operation. 
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CLOTILDE. 

A STOBY OF A XOP.MAS FÍlTE-DIEU. 

I. 

66 A FINE oíd pile, sir!—pardon my intrusión. I see you are in- 
-LA. terested more than ordínary wayfarers in these Norman re- 
mains. Their study may carry you back to a remóte period in your 
country’s history.” 

These remarks were addresscd to me as I was adnriring a village- 
church, some twenty miles from Roucn, but in an unfrequented road, 
about the middle of June, 18—, by a gentleman, a little past raiddie 
age, who spoke with exceeding politeness, and an air betokening a 
willingness to afford me the advnntage of an agreeable cicerone. 

“ I am obliged to you, sir, for your observation,” I replied. “ I 
was conaidering, indeed, where I had aeen as fine a specimen of Nor¬ 
man architecture in England. I perceive you recognize my nation be- 
fore I betray it by my accent” 

“ There is nlways something unmistakable in an Englisbman, if I 
may say so without offence, and travel rarely remores it ; but, having 
resided among your countrymen, I like them not the less on that ac- 
count” 

** I thank you for your unprejudiced opinión. I have not visited 
this part of France for many yeara; and, but for the black-and-white- 
painted wooden memoriala of the departed in the burial-ground, yon 
wooden croas, and the dresa of the peaaantry, I ahould be reminded 
of an Engliah Iandscape.” 

“ A charming magnetiam! ” 

11 Charming, undoubtedly; but that is not the Ibadstone which has 
carríed me out of the beaten track.” 

** I did not mean to insinúate a rudenesa; but let us re tura to the 
study which I have interrupted. I cántell you' where yóu may have 
seen a not unaimilar monument in yoürvast metrópolis—on the banks 
of the Thames.” 

“ You have the advantage of me, I confesa. I ám not a Londoner, 
and that may be some apology for my Ignorance.” 

“ Have you ever visited the Tower of London ? There, in the 
White Tower, as it is called, you heve what was formerly a chapel— 
St John’s Chapel The resemblance, however, is more striking in the 
interior. Let us enter, and you will be better able to judge.” 

** The church is closed—is it not ?—I shall have an opportunity of 
seeing the interior on Sunday.” 

“ No; it is alwayB open, except at night There is a side-entrance. 
Ah, I remember! your churches, in thetaountry especiolly, are closed, 
except on one day in the wcek. You pay both your army and your 
clergy better than we do, and exact less work. France could not 
afford to pay a man for doing a seventh part of his duty.” 

4 ‘ I am glad to say wc improve in the directlon you point out I 
will avail myself of your auggestion.” 

Saying this, I followed my guide, and we soon found ourselves in- 
side the venerable cdifice. I then saw how correet was the comp&ri* 
son which he had denoted. Some few persona were in the church, 
chiefly market-people who might have retumed homeward, for it was 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, after having disposed of their 
produce in thé nelghbormg villages. These persona were engaged in 
their own prívate devotions; but they used no prayer-book, and moved 
their lips as if the matter of their prayer was uttered with great ra- 
pidity, and this was more particularly noticeable in some who told 
their beads. 

At one end was a priest in a surplice, apparently catechising some 
children of both sexes, divided from cach other by a temporary bar- 
rier of chaira. The priest’s voice was gentle but quick, and he spoke 
with an easy familiarity, though not with irreverence, as he elicited 
replics to questions which seemed not contained in any book, but bo 
contrived as to lead to the assurance that his pupil had more than a 
merely verbal acquaintance with the subject in hand. Then he would 
give ve little illustration of his meaning; and I half suspccted him of 
teliing an occasional anecdotc, for now and agaia the young faces of 
the boys and girls brightened up with a smile. The sharp answers of 
the children, and the succession of fresh questions from the prieBt, 
imparted considerable animation to the part of the church in which 
this instruction was going on; but the adulta took no notice, as if the 
noisy little urchins were no distraction to them. 


Having completed our survey of the fine oíd church, we sauntered 
out into the open country, and my companion in a little time took his 
leave of me, but not before he had invited me to visit his pretty cha- 
teau, which he pointed out to me in the distan ce. 

n. . 

The next day I mefc my fricnd, for the invitation he had giren me 
made me regard him in that light, as I was rambling in the outskirta 
of the village. I had found his society so very agreeable, that we 
easily fell into conversation again. After an exchangc of the usual 
salutations, we walked together for some distance, and tlien retraced 
our steps toward the village. I could not help perceiving that my 
companion, though quite as courteous as before, was ill at ease with 
himsclf. A melancholy had come over him, and he sighed' frequently 
—I thought involuntarily. I was forced, at length, almost in spite of 
myself, to let him know that his depression of spirits had not passed 
unnoticed. 

“ You appear troubled in your mínd ? ” I said, interrogativelv. 

“ I ought not to inflict my unhappiness on you,” he replied, with 
his accustomed politeness. “ I will wish you adieu.” 

He would have leffc me; but I was unwilling to part with him with¬ 
out an efibrt to sympathize with him, and I said: 

“ I wish you would afford me an opportunity of attempting to al- 
leviate your soitowb, if I can do so without officiousness or undue in- 
quisitiveness.” 

M My malady.is, I fear, incurable, and will baffle your utmost skill 
and kmdness. I have no objection to State what it is, although I am 
UBually very reserved on that point I own, I am moved to this course 
by a singular circumstance, which, indeed, led me to accost you in tho 
first instance: I have in my possession a portrait for which you might 
have sat ten years or more ago. It is puré coincidence, of course; 
but such is the case. Let us walk ou to my house, and I shall have 
the pleasure of showing you the portrait, for I can unbosom myself 
more freely in my own home.” 

• I could not decline my friend’s proposal, and we made our way to 
his chateau. I learned, as we went along, that his ñame was Monsieur 
Duchesne. 

Arrived at the chateau, I was preséntly introduced to a young and 
beautiful girl—his daughter Clotilde. The portrait was then handed 
to me. I might not have been a judge of my own likeness taken a 
dozen years back; but, to my amazement, it really was my portrait, 
and my surprise was at finding it in the possession of my host. 

M It is morvellous enough,” I said; “ still it is an undoubted fact 
that your perception is quite correet I certainly am the original of 
that portrait, as I will explain.” 

M Clotilde’s papa, then! ” exclaimed Mademoiselle Duchesne, with 
surprising readiness. 

** Baugh, my child! ” hastily rejoined M. Duchesne, but smiling 
good-humoredly. ** Clotilde’s papa, indeed 1 Your memory musfc be 
good. Let me see,” he added, looking at his watch, “ is it not your 
time to visit Monsieur le Curé ? Come back to us as soon as you can, 
Clotilde, and do us the honors of the table.” 

Clotilde was probably in her fourteenth summer; yet she gracefully 
took her leave, without a murmur on her part, for it was obvious that 
her father desired her absence for a little while, and had had rccourse 
to a rase to carry out his object 

“ M. Duchesne,” I said, ** I must congratúlate you upon having a 
most charming daughter.” 

II And she Is as good as she is lovely,” he replied. “ Bufc as to 
this portrait ? ” 

II I shall be obliged to give you a leaf out of my personal history 
to make good my claim to it. It is simply this : Fifteen years ago, 
I married a French lady, and your oíd church there was the church I 
was married in; but,until the other day, I have never entered it since, 
and the first time I was inside it was on my marriage-day, when I wás 
too preoccupied with other matters to feel any interest in its style of 
architecture. Thus, as I told you, Bomething besides the English char- 
acter of your scenery brought me into these parta.” 

tc TVell, it is not every one who revisita with pleasure the theatre 
of such an important event. It increases my good opinión of you, 
and leads me to suppose that the result has been happy.” 

“ Happy in one sense only. My wife, indeed, was the besfc of wo* 
men, and to her I presented that portrait; but in less than three years 
I had the misfortune to lose her. Ferhaps I ought to add that, ia 
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consequence of a difterence of religión, we were also married in the 
preaence of the English cónsul at Rouen. We loved each other, and 
were happy in each other; but I was compelled to keep my marriage 
a secret from my family, who would have disinherited me for marrying 
a foreigner and a Catholic.” 

“ Such a course, no doubt, had ita drawbacks ? ” 

11 It was attended with much inconvenience and unplcasuntness. I 
was necessarily absent from my young wife for long intervals, in order 
to throw oíf suspicion; and she was debarred from that public ac- 
knowledgment to which she had a right Yet no complaint ever 
passed lier lips; and, I will answcr for it, she never barbored one in 
her heart Alas! she was takcn from me only a little time before I 
should have had it in my power to give her the position she so well 
deserved” 

“A cruel disappoíntment! ” 

“ The bitterest affliction of my Ufe! I will continuo my narrative, 
before I take the liberty to inquirc by what strange chance my por- 
trait fell into your hands, and the more unreservedly because you may 
be able to afford me informatiou or aid, and perhaps both.” 

“ Most willingly, if I have the power.” 

“ I have not yet told you my ñame—it is Edwin Yavasour, one of 
our oldest surnames•, but that is nothing to the point. When my wife 
died, I was left with an only child, a girl, then little more than a year 
oíd. It had been arranged that any son with whom we migbt be 
blessed was to be brought up in the established religión of my coun- 
try, and that our daughters were to follow the religión of their mother. 
This was deemed fair to both ofus, and I respect the principie loíd 
down at a period anterior to our unión as much now as if my wife had 
lived to claim its fulfilment.” 

“ I applaud yonr uprightness.” 

“ I fear, however, that doubts have been entertained of my good 
faith by my wife’s family; or, at all eventa, I have given them very 
great dissatisfaction by my clandestine marriage, and the subsequent 
non-recognition of my wife before the world. I was too glad to leave 
my child, who bore the same Christían ñame as yonr own danghter, in 
the charge of her moiden aunt, Mademoiselle Latour. I imdertook to 
leave the whole responsibility of education in her hands, until my 
danghter reached her fourteenth year, at which time she was to come 
under my exclusive control. I did this in compliance with a last re- 
quest, which, I have reason to believe, my wife was prompted to make. 
Mademoiselle Latour would not permit me to place any pecuniary re- 
sources at her command, although you may be sure that I was resolved 
that at a future day she should not be a loser from her own devoted- 
ness to her sis ter’s child. With my sanction, MademoiBelle Latour re¬ 
moved the child from Rouen, where my wife died, to París. For two 
years from this time I received periodically news of the well-being of 
myinfant daughter, and I frequently journeyed fromEngland toFrance 
to visit my little treasure. But at last a time carne when I received 
no more letters from my sister-indaw. I wrote most pressingly, and, 
obtaining no reply, hurried to París to leam the cause of the suspen¬ 
sión of our correspondence. After atl the inquiries I made in every 
Ükely quarter, I could leam no more than that Mademoiselle Latour 
had not been, for some time, in good health, and that she had 
gone to the south of France. I lost all trace of her and of my child! 
I have offered large rewards for any reliable intelligence conceming 
them. I appealed, of course, to all relatives known to me, every one 
of our acquaintance. To no purpose. From that time to this, no 
tidings of them have ever reached me. In my dlstraction I have vis- 
ited all parts of France, with one solé object in view. At last I was 
forced to give up the pursuit, and I have almost abandoned hope of 
ever seeing my child agara. I had nearly resolved never to cross over 
to your country again; but I am nevertheless here once more, ram- 
bling among oíd, familiar scenes. And now I have put myself so 
much in the foreground as to have lost sight of another object of my 
Corning hither—uatnely, to listen to your sorrows rather than recite 
my own.” '' 

“ I will first satisfy you on one point: to my astonishment, you 
have made good your claim to the portrait. Is it possible that it can 
Iead to the restoration of your daughter ? ” 

That was a question which my own heart was asking, and which I 
wpected M. Ducheane to solve. What if he should choose to remain 
silent? Was there any motive he could have for concealment? I 
could not disguise from myself that such a motive might exist; and 
the strange question of Clotilde when I recognized the portrait, 
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w Clotilde’s papa, then?” disquieted my mind. Then M. Duchesne’s 
sudden check and dismissal of his daughter were open to suspicion. 
Was Clotilde his daughter ? Was she not mine ? Agitated as I was 
by these perplexing reflections, I preserved an exterior calm. What 
proof could I adduce, even if my judgment were correct Proof was 
out of my reach and in the hands of the man who had become an ob¬ 
ject of suspicion, and who had the power to thwart inquiry. I would 
be circumspect; I must hide my doubts, and glean from bim what 
faets I could. It was impossible to reply without manifesting some 
anxiety, but I would master it to the best of my power. 

“ I own,” I said, “ that hopes once more revive within me, that one 
small discovery may lead to a greater; and, as I am indebted to you 
for the one, I cannot divest myself of an expectation that you may be 
the médium of the other.” I looked hím very eamestly in the face as 
I spoke, but he was unmoved. 

“ I may be doomed to disappoint you,” he said, quietly, " but I 
promise to do all I can for you. I will tell you, however, in what way 
your portrait carne into my possession, as that point must naturally 
awnken your curiosity. My wife was also of the family of Latour; 
we did not live. happily together, and our disagreements increased 
whenever any of her own relativos carne obout her. Consequently I 
discouraged their intimacy with us as much as possible, and hold my¬ 
self aloof from them. Still, I remember—it would be about eight 
years ago—my wife had some female relativo Btaying with her for 
sorae weeks, the greater part of which I spent in your country, for I 
had consented to the visit of our relativo on nccount of my own in- 
tended absence. Whether that person was a sister or a cousin of my 
wife I do not recollect; but she had a young girl with her, whose 
ñame was, like my child’s, Clotilde.” 

11 My daughter! ” I exclaimed, in breathless exciUmeat 

M Stop,” he pursued, “ that could not be; she was with her mother. 
I 8hall be able to arrive at the ñame of that lady, for I have forgotten 
it, and perhaps obtain. some other particulars conceming her; but 
time will be needed for that I must refer to some letters and papera 
now in the hands of a friend of mine in PariB. It will take a week at 
least to go into these matters, and whether they will afford any clew 
to the subject of your inquiry, I am quite unable to say; but it seema 
to me clear that we have come upon another discovery—the portrait 
was left with my wife; and that is not all: we are certainly in some 
sense connected by family tica on the female Bidé.” 

I was attempting to make a suitable reply, when it was prevented 
by the retum of Mademoiselle Duehesne, who, running up to her fa- 
ther and kissing him, presented a little silken reticule, as she said: 

“ Four Cautel, mon pbr. n 

M. Duehesne dropped something into the reticule, and I offered to 
follow bis example, as I had an indistinct idea of the purpose of the 
donation, but he resisted me. 

“ No, no,” he said, “ we must tax neither your cbarity ñor your 
tolerance of opinión. To-morrow, Thursday, is the Fete-Dieu , and on 
Sunday we, in this part of France, commcmorate the festival rather 
demonstratively by processions and the erection of temporary altara in 
the village, and, for this purpose, Clotilde laya our gardens and our 
purses under contribution.” 

“ I am not the first English traveller who has been moved by your 
religious spectacles and the unaffected piety of those who take part in 
them.” 

“Monsieur le Curé regarás them as more effective than his ser¬ 
mona,” M. Ducheane replied. “ He may be right I am not a judge 
of his eloquence, but I am unaccountably saddened at the prepara- 
tions for the approaching celebration.” 

“ I thought they were calculated for a very different result,” I 
said. 

“ Quite trae,” he answered; 11 but my case is exceptional. Yon 
shall hear.—Clotilde,” he added, “ the garden is at your disposal; 
gather what flowers you want for the church to-morrow, and leave a 
good supply for Snnday.” And he again dismissed his daughter, as if 
he wished our conversation to be prívate. 

What was I to think of such extraordinary behavior ? M. Dú¬ 
cheme relapsed into his melancholy mood. Was I to be prevented 
from conversing with his daughter ? Could I place rebanee in the 
stateinent made to me ? Or wafrit part of a fraud to keep my child 
from me ? Were there two Clotildes, who were couains ? Was there 
only one, and that with no right but from courtesy to the ñame of 
Duehesne ? 
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M. Duchesne sat motionless as a statue; but his ejes had a wild, 
fierce gaze, which told of an inward conflict Did I contribute to it ? 
That could bardly be; for I called to mind that bis despondency had 
overtaken him before I had eeen bis daughtcr or the portrait. Eyen 
if he had no daughter of bis own, it was evident that he lovedtbe child 
of bis adoption, and I was powerless to dispossesB him of her, what- 
evcr might be my natural right He could feel no uneasiness on that 
point: he was completely master of the position. What, then, was 
the affilction which weighed him down ? Should I again alinde to it ? 
He relieved the Buspense I was in by saying: 

“ I promised to unburden my mind to yon. I will keep my word; 
but, to enable you to enter into my feelings, I in my tum must give 
you a little of my personal history, though I will undertake to be brief.” 

I bowed, and assured him of my attention. 

m. 

“After the death of my wife, about five yeara baek,” M. Duchesne 
began, “ I resolyed to gire up public 11% and I left París to come 
down here to spend the remainder of my days in the peaceful pursuits 
of literary ease. I had lived as other men live, qpither better ñor 
woree. I have been of the world, woridly. I have been ambitious, 
and not scrupulous of pushing out of my path any one who stood be- 
tween me and promotion. I have been a duellist, and have killed my 
challenger, though I might have goaded him into seeking revenge by 
au ‘ affair of honor.’ Since I retired from the * great world,’ I have 
applied myself to study; I have diligently read the men of imperish- 
able fame, the best authors of England and France. I have ex- 
perienced high intellectual eiyoyment while so profitably engaged; 
but when I pause, and tura my thoughts inward into myself, my heart 
aches, and I am no more happy than when in the full purfluit of the 
vanities of life. Many would envy my tranquil cxistence and my rea- 
sonable competcncy of fortune, Bhared as they are with a beautifuland 
accomplished daughter, in whom I have a fond father’s pride; but 
they know not the dreary depth of that boiling abyss which has so 
smooth a surface. Do I find, then, human happinesB unattainable, 
with all the means I have of its acquisition ? Asauredly I do, what- 
ever others may aiBrm. Why do I arrive at so painful a result ¥ Be- 
cause, since tbere is a world beyond this, things here are only in 
transition, and pcace and rest in our preBent State are, to my mind, 
impossibilitics.” 

“ You take a strong view,” I broke In, “but it is not without just 
grounds, in my opinión, if you do not push your argument too far. 
Contentment, perbaps, is a baais of happiness, for that was allowed 
in heathen times; but we have the consolations of a Dispensation 
which should promote content here, and lead to future and perfect 
blisB.” 

“ You have come to the very kernel of the subject,” he replied, and 
hiB eyes glared with something of an unearthly light, and hls whole 
frame shook with balf-subdued emotion. “Religión,” he added, “íb 
the key-stone of happiness for many, I sincerely hope, but not, alas 1 
for me.” He put his hands to his temples, as if in pain. “ You have,” 
he continucd, “ the clew to my desolaron.” 

I was amazed at the expression of these sentiments, which seemed 
more partícularly out of place in the mouth of a Frenchman. I had 
touched an unexpected cord in M. Duchesne 1 » organizaron; I had dis- 
turbcd the apparent harmony of his system, and I knew not how to 
restore it. I fdt bound to make an effort, and took the liberty 
to ask: 

“You speak of religión with evident respect; have you no faith, 
no hope ? ” 

“ I have an excess of faith,” he said, "as I understand it; hope 
for myself, I have none! ” 

“I am no theologian,” I replied, “but, in my judgment, your 
spirituality wants tone. You have, among your clergy, men of erudi- 
tion and of unblemÍBhed Uves; would it not he well to consult aome 
one of them who might he a physician to your soul ? ” 

“I have laid my mind bare,” he said, “ to our excellent curé, who 
is a scholar and a trae pastor. It is all in vain. Híb argumenta are, 
perhaps, unanswerable; what they fail in, is conviction. I can see 
no resurrection from the pollution of the world! It is terrible to think 
so, but I can no more resist this impression, which my intercouse with 
my fellows forcea upon me, than open my eyes in the light and dis- 
ccra nothing. Dio, then, in the innocence of infancy, or at a time 
when the soul is purest, before it is defiled by contact with the world. 


That may happen twice in a lifetime—then happinesB, I believe in it, 
not otherwise.” 

“ You would apply your observations to mankind in general,” I 
said; “ you limited them to your individual case at first” 

“ I might maintam,” he answered, “ their universality: it is enough 
for my present parpóse to confine them to my Clotilde and me.” 

“ Clotilde! ” I exclaimed, in horror; “ you would not overshadow a 
being so bright with your miserable despair ? ” 

“ I had gone too far; he tumed on me almoat savagely. I feared I 
was in the presence of a madman. 

“ Clotilde! ” he cried. “ Who would daré to say that I would in¬ 
jure her ? But she must be free from the contaminating influences of 
soeiety. Sino, I dread to think.” 

It w&b not poBBÍble for me to minister to a mind diseased, such as 
I felt M. Duchesne’s to be; but that Clotilde should be involved in hiB 
mental ruin, appeared to me a tenfold c&lamity. Waa she to be de¬ 
barred from asaoeiates, and from all thatmakes life enjoyable, all thoae 
agrément proper to her youth and station, to be sacrificed to the ab- 
surd caprices of a monomaniac ? Such was the interpret&tion which 
I put upon M. Ducheane’s last remarle. Argument was out of the 
qu es ti on on such brutal selfisbness as he proclaimed himself, in my 
opinión, to be guilty of, To defend Clotilde would be to provoke a 
more obstínate and determined stretch of authority. In my perplexity, 
I remained silent Presently, he recovered a little of his composure, 
and proceeded: 

“I intended to acquaint you with myhidden sorrows. I have 
partly done so, but I have not told you how it is that they are aggra- 
vated at the present time. In a word, this Féte-Dteu is specially, and 
for the first time, odious to me. I may fail to make you understand 
how I am offected by ít, for you are an alíen in creed as well as coun- 
try; but, loving Clotilde as I do, and feeling convinced that happi¬ 
ness and innocence are inseparable, whether for time or eternity, and 
that both are incompatible in human soeiety as it now exista, I view 
an approaching crisis in her career with profound melancholy, lest 
that BpotlessneBS, which is certain then to be hers, should in her ma- 
turer yeara be sullied by the inevitable and inefiaceable taint of woridly 
contact, The orisis I speak of, I can only describe in the sad, dying 
utterances of a man who was the inenrnation of worldliness—and his 
remorseful words are ever ringing in my ear— Clotilde l va f aire «a 
prcmxére communion. ... et moU * I, too, share his remorse, but 
not leas anguish do I feel for the more than probable future of Clo¬ 
tilde. Year after year, in opposition to the e&treaties of Monsieur le 
Curé and herself, and long after the usual period among us, I have 
put off the event, for I wished herto to be oíd enough to comprehend 
its significance. The day must come at last. Clotilde could ’need but 
little instruction, but daily, for some few weeks past, has our good 
curé been preparing some of his younger flock, and Clotilde among 
them, to particípate for the first time in the myateries of the coming 
Féte-Dteu . I can acarcely expect you to have more than the faintest 
idea of my mental torture; but, believe me, my auffering ia very real, 
and, as time advances, it becomes almoBt intolerable.” 

“ Monsieur Duchesne,” I said, “ it is enough for us to judge our- 
selvea. I think your opinions, in reference to yourself, erroneous 
and unwise; but surely it is illogic&l to apply them to any one else? 
I remember the remarkable observation attributed to M. Talley* 
rand, which seems to exercise such anunwholesome influence over your 
mind. It has been thought by some, who credit the anecdote, to have 
been but a scoff of the unbeliever.” 

“ That is likely enough,” he replied, “ to be the impression of an 
Englishman who cannot realizo to himself ideas foreign to his religious 
views and preconceptíons! He cannot believe in others placing faith 
in what he deems, in his faulty philosophy, incredible. Nevertheless, 
I know as a fact, that not only did the observation fail from the lipa 
of the man to whom it is ascribed, but that he gave every indication 
of perfect sincerity in its delivery and ímport” And M. Duchesne 
spoke in accents of bitteraesB, rather in the manner than in the words 
themselves, of the judgment said to be habitual to us on foreign 
nationa. 

I felt convinced how impossible it was to soften his strictures in 
which he was so positive, and, without acquiescing in them, I auffered 
them to pass. 3f. Duchesne appeared now to have afforded me all the 
insight he intended to give me as to the nature of his distress—for 
which my sympathy, I confesa, was lcssened on account of its inn* 
ti onal and incurable character. He appeared to master, for a tíme, 
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the mental tortures, of which he was the prey, for his thoughts began 
once again to flow into a less turbid channel, and, 011 the retum of 
Clotilde, I was made a partaker of his hospitaüties. Conversation 
.turned upon more agreeable topics, and, after a pleasanter termination 
to our prolonged interview than seemed at one time probable, I took 
my departure for the evening, M. Duchesne repeating hia promises to 
prosecute inquines on my account. Clotilde, whose beauty and ex- 
quisite grace had mosft powerfully interested me, exhibited no sign of 
any knowledge of the nature of these promises; and I left Sí. Du- 
chesne’s chnteau with a mind bewildered with doubts, yet relieved by 
a glimmer of hope. 

IV. 

The next day was Thursday, and I had leamed from M. Duchesne 
it was the Féte-Dieu . At an early hour I was abroad, and making my 
way in the unhurried manner of an idle man to the village-church. 
Perhaps some curiosity to behold the floral display to which Clotilde 
had been, no doubt, a bountiful contributor, actuated me to enter the 
sacred edifice. Early as it was, the oíd church was full of worshippers. 
The alturs were most tastefully dccorated with flowers of every hue; 
rose-leaves bestrewed the pavement in nave and aísles, and festoons 
of bouquets clung to Windows and pillara, and hovered overhead in 
ever/ direction. The odor of so many flowers was not too overpower- 
ing at this time of the moming, but a delightful fragrance was spread 
around. The Service was the reverse of gorgeous; but it was solemn 
and nlmost silent. An elderly priest was at the principal altar, Mon- 
sieur le Curé, I presumed; and he was attended by only two boys, 
acolytes in surplices. The responses of the boys, rapidly but dis- 
tinctly given, and tbe occasional ringing of a bell, were all thut broke 
the impressive stillness, for no word of the curé was audible where I 
stood. 

Presently a movement took place among the congregation, but 
there was little noise or disarrangement. Quietly, and in a most 
orderly manner, were marshalled numbers of the youth of both sexes, 
all most becomingly dressed and mostly in white, down the nave of the 
church. These were the children who were to make their first com- 
munion on that beautiful, bright June moming. Youth, health, and 
innocence were depictcd on their countenances, and the sight of the 
whitc-robcd guthering had a most pleasing effect. Conspicuous among 
them was Clotilde—Clotilde Duchesne; butl looked in vain for M. 
Duchesne himself among the adult members of that devout assembly. 
In his frame of mind, perhaps, his absence was desirable. 

The two acolytes now advanced to the sanctuary-rails, and held up 
a white comraunion-cloth. At this signnl the nearest juvenile commu- 
nicants approached the rails, and, kneeling, took the white cloth into 
their hands. 

The acolytes retired, and, placing themselves each at the side of 
the altar, recited a prayer. In another minute or two the priest took 
the communion-plate out of the tabernacle, repeated a sbort prayer 
with his face turned toward the people (the acolytes meanwhile tink- 
linga bell), and, descending thealtar-steps, administered holy commun- 
ion, according to tbe rite of his church, to such as had come forward 
to rcceive it The ceremony was simple in the extreme, but calm and 
beautiful to behold; and, novel as was the spectacle to me, it was 
less its novelty than its quiet sublimity that affected mé. I seemed to 
witness a rite oíd, yet, in conjunction with those troops of children, stiU 
new, and ever surrounded with majesty, the more august from its sim- 
plicity. The whole day after, my mind was far from sad, but it was 
Teflective. It frequently reverted to the many bright and innocent 
faces I had seen that day; and then my thoughts ron upon the des- 
tiny of the many, when innocence should be exposed to the triáis and 
temptations of life. My conference with M. Duchesne, on the previous 
day, had helped, no doubt, to induce these serious, tbough not to me 
painful cogitations. 

I did not see either M. Duchesne or Clotilde on the two following 
days; but Sunday carne, and the whole village turned out in holiday- 
attire. The majority of the villagers, and an unusual concourse of 
youngstera, male and female, wended their way to the church, which 
had become a temple of Plora in variety and tastefulness of flowery 
decoration. Temporary altara of boughs and flowers had been erected 
in different parts of the village; every one seemed to enter into the 
coming celebration of the festival with animation and cheerfulness,but 
with the utmost decomm and the absence of all hubbub and confu¬ 
sión. Every face was lighted up with a happy contentment. Joining 
the well-conducted crowd, I entered the church, in which were banners 


and images of more or less beauty of device and construction. A fine- 
toned organ and a tolerably efficient choir did their best to etevate and 
inspirit the popular devotion. The Service was omate, as contrasted 
with that of Thursday. The eelebrant priest was assisted by two 
other priests, and the altar was surrounded by a multitude of white* 
robed youtbs. Clouds of incense ascended on bigh, and numerous 
candles burning in the subdued daylight symbolled the day of jubilee. 
A ahort sermón was delivered by a young ecclesiastic, who was earnest 
in manner, but homely in his language, as he gave an explanation of 
the institution of the Féte-Dieu. The discourae was given in the mid- 
dle of the Service, before the commencement of its most important 
part. 

At length la messe coneluded, and "Lauda, Sion, Salvatorem” was 
given out by the .choir, and taken up by the whole congregation. The 
chant was plain, but vigorously sustained. Meanwhile those about to 
take part in the approaching ceremonial were soon marshalled in 
proper order, and the chief priest, holding the monstrance in his hands, 
under a rieh canopy supported by atiéndante at each comer, prepared 
to take his place of honor in tbe procession. Slowly moved the long 
train carrying aloft the banners and images, from which streamed 
white ribbons held by a staff preceding and following the standard- 
bearers; and gradually the canopied priest passed down a defile be- 
tween kneeling worshippers on either side, amid the swinging of cen- 
sers and the sonorous chant of atiéndante with candles in their hands. 
Outside the church the procession had been joined by banda of music 
which, at convenient distances, enlivened the triumphal march. 

Not the least attractive figure in that long Une of processionists, 
benring a banner of the Madonna, and surrounded by a group of 
young ladies crowned^ like herself, with wreaths of white roses, and 
attired in snow-white górmente, which did full credit to their modistes, 
was Clotilde Duchesne. With quiet dignity, and as if impressed with 
a sense of responsibility, which gave a devout expressiou to her ex- 
quisite features, she glided along, resembling a Virgin queen among 
her virgin satellites. 

In front of M. Duchesne’s chateau, on a grassy slope, Clotilde had 
caused to be erected a floral altar. To this point, after passing through 
the principal Street of the village, and stopping for benediction at 
some nppointed places, the procession was now tending. I could see 
nothing of M. Duchesne; but the crowd now filled his garden, and 
arranged themselves round the altar, which was the centre of attrac- 
tion. The aged curé advanced from his canopy on to the higbest altar- 
step and enthroned the sacramental bread in a floral recess, raiaed high 
above the middle of the altar. Incensé and song were the offering of 
the kneeling throng—the beautiful "Tantum ergo Sacramentum.” re- 
sounded from olí sides, and the curé } with the sacred monstrance in 
hand, was blessing the multitude bowed down in ndoration, among 
whom my ejes were fixed on the figure of Clotilde, as she occupied 
with her companions a position immediately below the altar-steps, 
when, during a hushed moment of silence, the ear was startled by the 
report of a pistol, and Clotilde, relaxing the hold of her banner, fell 
lifeless on the ground. Terror instantly seizcd the whole assemblage, 
who sprang to their feet in the wildest confusión. M. le Curé put the 
consecrated elemente under cover, and hastened to offer his Services 
to the unhappy victim. Too late I the fatal ball had struck her to the 
heart, and death had been instantaneous. The women wailed and 
fled, the men madly rushed in every direction to discover the assaasin, 
and, in a few seconds, M. Duchesne was captured in the act of pis- 
tolling himself. A cry of savage joy succeeded the cry of horror 
which the foul deed had provoked, and M. Duchesne, palé and hag- 
gard, but unflincbing, was banded over to the authorities. The lifeless 
form of Clotilde was borne into the chateau, and the curé } finding he 
could be of no use just then to tbe murdered victim, exhorted as 
many as in tbe consternation would give ear to him, to accompany 
him back to the church to join in a " De profundis ” for her departed 
soul. 

M. Duchesne was trie^ at Rouen for the wilful murder of Clotilde. 
Filled with horror at the crime, and with a mind racked with & strong 
' suspicion that it had deprived me of a daughter, I offered to give my 
testimony before the court. I was the principal witness examined, 
for no one had seen the pistol fired, and the strongest evidence which 
could he produccd pointed to self-destruction, not to the murder of 
his daughter. My testimony supplied a motive for the act, resulting 
from aberration of intellect; and yet hÍB calm, dignified demeanor 
seemed to belie his mental derangement. The evidence of M. le Curé, 
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which might have corroborated mine, waa not produced: M. Ducheane 
either did not dcaire it, or the curé might have thought that hia knowl- 
edge carne to him nnder the seal of secrecy, and could not be divulged 
even for the ends of justice. I stated to the conrt all that had passed 
between M. Ducheane and me. I hesitated whether I ahould avow my 
own auapicion that Clotilde waa not hia but my daughter, and that 
thcre waa an ndditional motive for taking hér Iífe, ín the apprehenaion 
that Bhe might be taken from hlm and placed nnder the control of a 
parent holding a hostile creed. Then it occurred to me that, perhapa, 
the trial afforded me the beat chance I should ever have of elearing up 
the myatery, and I boldly explained my doubta and my grounds for en- 
tertaining them. Thia rouaed the priaoner to a pitch of indignation, 
and he denounccd my ingratitude in the- moat withering termB. An 
exciting acene took place in conrt. The matter of my suspicion waa 
irrelevant, but it eíieited prooís oí its groundlessncas. I felt I had 
wronged M. Ducheane, and I wishcd to make him sensible of my sor- 
row. He would not listen to me; and when the aensation, cauaed by 
my revelation, had abated, the judge summed up the case, and the 
jury acquitted II. Ducheane on the ground of monomania. M. Du- 
cheaue waa then put under restraint for lunacy. 

I waa not allowed accesa to him, and I seemed now to have lost 
all chance of discovering my daughter, for it waa evident that it 
would be impossible for mo to prevail on M. Ducheane, even if I could 
approach him, to inatitute inquiriea on my account. Six montha nfter 
these eventa a friend of mine, reaident in Rouen, who had been re- 
queated by me to watch any proceedinga in thnt part of France at all 
likely to intercat me, invited me to croas the Chaunel once more. 
M. Ducheane had recently died, for hia healtb gave way nnder captiv- 
ity, and he had left in the banda of hia medical attendant, who waa 
peraonally known to my friend, some letters and papera connected 
with the family of Latour. I lost no time in repairing to my friend’s 
house at Roñen, and in a liitle while X discovered that my wife’s aiater 
had died a professed nun some two years before I had made the 
acquaintance of M. Ducheane. She had enterad one of the strictest 
convenís of her communion, and, previoualy to her taking the veil, 
she had placed my daughter Clotilde in a seminary in Dijon. She had 
provided funda for her education, and left a aum of money in the 
banda of trastees for her future maintenance. 

I now aought an interview with the judge who had tried the nnfor- 
túnate Jí. Ducheane. The judge received me with the utmoat conr- 
teay, and gave me every Information as to the courae I ahould pur- 
aue. Fortified with all the necessary certificatea and such other 
proofa aa my case demanded, I found no difficulty, thanka to French 
law, in recovering my long-loat daughter. 

Mademoiaelle Latour’a motive for iqjustice to me, I can set down 
only to her bigotry. Clotilde, my daughter, although educated in a 
conventual seminary, has imbibed, I am rajoiced to aay, none of the 
intolerance of her aunt; and, although at first it waa not easy for her 
to regard me as her parent, she now rewarda me with a loving obe- 
dicnce. She perfectly well remembers Hadame Ducheane, who waa 
indeed another of her aunts, and the placing of my portrait in her 
banda; and she has the tenderest recollection of her be&utiful but ill- 
fated couain. 
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DON PEDRO’S STORY. 

I MAGINE to yourself a tal!, spare, elderly man, with dark-gray 
hair, fiery black eyes, a large Román nose, and a ímcly-cut but 
firm and expressive mouth, whose iralk is slow, proud, and ercct, and 
yon will have the picturc of Don Pedro de San Montan}o, a Spaniard, 
whose acquaintance I made, now long years ngo, duringa shortsojoum 
at a Germán watering-place. A trifling incident that occurred one 
morning on one of the public promenades served to bring us togetber. 
Jrom that moment we met frequently, and in the course of a few days 
we carne to apend much of our time togetber. He was a man of high 
óulture, had seen muck of the world, and possessed in an eminent 
degree tbat dignifiéd urbanity of manner so eharacteristic of his 
race. 

One evening the dining-room of our hotel, wliich served also as a 
café , being so full as to render an interchange of confidence im¬ 
practicable, Don Pedro said to me: “ Señor, if you are not to appear 
under the window of some lady with your lute, and have no other en- 
gagement to prevent, I should be glad if you would join rae over a 
bottle of genuine Ximenes in my apartments.” 

“ I shall be most happy,” I repUcd, “ as I have no appointmcnt to 
íulfil. I know no ladies here; besides, it is not the custora in Germany 
to play the lute in the Street, or to communicate with onc’s mistress 
atthe window. I will accompany you with pleasure.” 

“Remara here, then,” said he, rising, “for a few moments, till-I 
with Diego ” (his servant) “ make some littlc preparation, when I will 
«end for you.” . 

Nowit occurred. to me, for the first time, that I hnd never seen 
Don Pedro’s apartments. We had always met inthe public rooms 
of the hotel, wherc tlic gucsts.íyére accustomed to assemble. A quar- 
ter of an hour had hardfy ¿íapsed, when Diego appcared with a silver 
candlestick, bowed respectfully, and.begged me to follow. At the 
head ofthe firat .flight : of,stairs,.Diggp .opened adoor and motioned 
me to enter. .1 halted at the threshold ^urprised. The black coat my 
oldfriend usually worc had béén changedfor ayelvet doublet trimraed 
with yellow dilk,' árid a red mantillo that fell grácefuly over his shoul-’ 
ders. At his side, he.carried a- swor.d .with a goldon hiít. He ad- 
vanced ceremoniously to reccíve.me, extending his withered hand from 
the ruffles tbat plmpstcbncealbd.it. , ‘\Y.ou are welcomcj señor,” said 
he. “Do not Jet the simplicity of my apartments surprise you; when 
we travel, yoú knów,"we cannot haye every thing. as comfortablc as at 
borne. . My «afon at ^Madrid; jpresénts : a somewhat more-inviting ap- 
pearance, and my diváns are of. real Moorísh workraanship. But be 
seated on this lifctle thing called a sofá. .The .winés, at least, of our 
bost are puré and good. Be seatéd,' I’práy you.” * With these words, 
he led me.to. a sofá, before wjiich stood a table well supplied with 
wines and delicacies. Diego filled our glasses, brought cigars and 


a light, and retired. As I sat down and took a hasty survey of the 
room, I observed that the walls were naked, with the exception of 
a single portrait that hung directly opposite me. It represented a 
young lady in Spanish costume. A cheerful, blooming face, with 
clear, loving eyes, a fraely-cut mouth,’and a soft, round chin, stood 
out lifelikc from the canvas. Luxuriaut dark hair, and a little hat, 
ornamented with a wliito bushy feather, shaded her smooth brow. 
Hcr rieh robe—which left her finclv-moulded ncck expos ed—and her 
ornaments of massive gold, discovered alike the lady’s refined tasto 
and hígh social position. 

I ventured a remark with regard to the extreme beauty of tho 
portrait, and eould not refrain from evincing a desirc to know whom it 
represented. 

II Ah 1 ” said tho oíd don, tt thereto hangs a tale; it is a long story, 
and with it is intcrwoven the most important event of my Ufe. I 
cannot tell you wlio the lady w, but I can tell you who she teas, if you 
choose to listen. I shall, however, be compelled, at the same time, to 
tell you something of myself.” 

I assured liim that that would only ¡aerease the interest. 

“ But,” said he, “ you do not drink. This is genuine Spanish wine, 
and you must drink of it, if you eonsent to accompany me to Va¬ 
lencia.” 

We drank of the inspiring Ximenes, lighted our cigars, and Don 
Pedro bogan: 

“ Señor, I was born in Granada. My father comtnanded a regi- 
ment, and he and my mother were connected with the oldest families 
of the kingdom. I received a liberal education, and was taught the 
accomplisbments that adora a nobleman. When I reached my twen- 
tieth yenr, possessing a strong and vigorous constitution, my father 
decided that I should enter the army. But being a stem man and a 
severo disciplinarían, and fearing that my mother 1 s influence might 
induce him to spare me in the performance of my duties, he de- 
eided that I should enter another regiment. His choice fell on 
Pampelunn, wherc my únele commanded. Thcrc I hecame a thor- 
ough soldier, and, in the following ten years, rose stop by step to the 
rank of captain.’ When I was thirty, my únele was ordered to Va¬ 
lencia, and, through his influence, I was, in a few months, enabled to 
follow him as his adjutant. On my arrival in Valencia, I found that 
great changes had taken place in my uncle’s household. Por some 
years before leaving Pampeluna, lie had been a widower. In Valencia 
he had beeome acquainted with a rich widow, whom he had rnamed 
a few weeks before my arrival. You can imagine ray astonishment 
when he presented me to an elderly lady calling her his wife; my 
surprise, however, was more than equalled by my delight, when he 
presented me to a youug girl, beautiful as the rising sun, and called 
hcr his daughter, my cousin. 

“ Üntil that day I had never lovcd, and for tlmt rcason my com- 
rades often called me Pedro la piedra ; but the sione meltcd likewax in 
the fírc of Laura’s bright eyes. 

“ You see her there, señor,” he continued; “ that portrait repre- 
sents her divine features as nearly as it is possible for art to copy the 
wondrous works of Nature. It was thus she worc her hair, thus her 
littlc hat, with the waving plume, sat lightly on her brow! And when 
she opened her dark eyes, bordered with her thin, long lashes, it 
seemed as though some celestial being looked down smilingly upon 
you. - 

“ My lovc, señor, brought me only pleasure; I eould be with its 
object daily. Those barriera tliat in my native land usually sepárate 
lovers, for us did not exist And when I looked into the fu ture, 
how bright, how smiling was the prospectl My únele lovcd me as a 
son, and, if I rightly interpreted his manner, he wns not displeased 
in witnessing ray growing attachment for his daughter. There were 
no objcctions to be feared on the part of my father, for Laura was 
of a noble house, and the wealth of her mother was well known. 
You cau form some idea of the depth and sincerity of my attachment, 
when you rcflect tbat I loved where there were no obstacles to over¬ 
eóme. As fire under a roof progresses slowly until it is arrested by 
a wall, when it bursts foTth into a conflagration, so with lovc, when it 
meets with obstacles. Difficulties that seem insurmountable only in- 
crcase its ardor; we are a prey to a flame that we imagine can only 
be extinguished in the arms of the loved one- "We speak v«th the lady 
at the lattice, and send her tender epistlcs oy ncr maia. By de w and 
by night our imaginatiun pictures a oelng endowed with every cnarm 
that adonis her sex, for until now we have only seen her cloaked and 
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veiled. At lengtb, either by stratagem or b y forcé the difficnlties are 
overeóme. We fly to her side, lead her to the church, and—after- 
ward Iook at the paragon more carefully. 

“Likc the beautiful meadow that covers a swampy moorland, and 
that breaka nnder your feet at every step, making openings for the mud 
that parla up from below, so here. Daily you discover in the lady some 
new eapríee; daily the mantle that concealed her from your view ia drawn 
aside, until at Iast you wish yourself once more at her lattiee, singing 
a lover’s lament for—the last time.” 

“ I fear you are a little cynical, Don Pedro,” said I; “ what you 
soy is aometimes truc, no doubt, but is It so in the main? I think 
not, for then that divine spark which penetrates the innermost re- 
cesses of the heart, and joins two cxistences in one, would be a wicked 
delusion. I must believe in its heavcnly origin.” 

“I understand what you would say,” replied Don Pedro. “That 
supremo moment, when a sccond suffices to establish perfect sympathy 
between two souls, is divinely beautiful, but it is too often followed by 
bitter disappointment. Listen to me further. No barriera restrained, 
no obstacles animated me, and yet no cavalier in Spain loved more 
ardently than did I. It was now only in Laura’s heart that any hin- 
derance could arisc, and—her glanco had often confesscd to me that it 
did not meet mine unwittingly. All of those little attentions by which, 
under auch circumstanceSj we evince our attachment, seemed to afford 
her pleasure, and thrcc months had scarcely elapsed when she allowed 
me to confess my Iove. Her parents had long been aware of my affec- 
tion for their daughter, and my únele informed me, when he gave me 
his approval, that, as a rcward for my Services, he had begged the 
mimstiy to advaneo me to the rank of major. On the receipt of my 
coramission I was to acquaint my father of my love, and nsk his con¬ 
sentí to my marriage. I joyfully acceded. Ah, why did I ? Should 
we not always think ourselves led by a demon, who lures us on with 
visions that, if followed, Buddenly vanish ? " 

Don Pedro had bccoroe so much absorbed with his narrativo that 
he had allowed his cigar to go out. He rdighted it, drank another 
glass of Ximenes, and continued: 

“ Soou after my happiness seemed thus insured, I made the ac- 
quaintanee of a captain in a Swiss regiment, to whom I becamc 
attached, and daily invited- to our house. He was a handsome man, 
with clear, blue eyes, a fair skin, and florid cheeks. He would havo 
appeared somewhat eñeminate, perhaps, had he not alrcady distin- 
guished himBelf on the field by gallant deeds. This made him all the 
more dangerous among the softer sex. His appearance was so new 
with us, where the warm sun gives the skin a darker hue, and where 
blue eyes and light hair are seldom seen. And, when he spoke of the 
aval&nche and etcrnal snow of his nativo land, he was listened to with 
engerness, and many was the fair lady who essayed to melt the ice of 
his Northern heart with the fire of her Castilian eyes. 

‘‘One moming a fricnd, who knew of my love for Laura, carne to 
me, and gave me to understand, by intimations and mnch circnmlocu- 
tioD, that I had better be on my guard, and not wait for my major’s 
commission, or, in the mean time, events might' transpire that would 
be as disagreeable as they would be unexpected. I was ostounded, 
questioned my friend further, and learned that Donnn Laura was in 
the habit of mecting, at the house of an intímate acquaintance, & man, 
who carne and went plosely enveloped in his mantle. I thanked my 
friend, and he loft me. líy faith was unshaken, but the geeds of jeal- 
ousy and distrust had been sown. I recalled Laura’s manner toward 
me; it was unchanged. She was as kind and friendly as eVcr; she 
allowed me to kisa her hendí, ñor did she deny me her lips, but there 
she stopped. Now, for the first time, it occurred to me that she never 
responded to my careases, never pressed my hand, or kissed me in 
return. 

“Doubts tortured me. My friend carne again, and, with more cer- 
tain intelligence, fanned the fire already kindléd. I determined to 
watch the steps of the lady more closely. We usually dined together, 
my únele, my aunt, my beautiful cousíd, and myself. On the evening 
of the day on which my friend wamed mo the second time, my aunt, 
on leaving tho dinner-table, asked her daughter if she would not join 
her on the balcony. 

“ Laura replied that she had promised to spend the evening with 
her friend. I must liavc involuntarily looked at her sharply, for she 
dropped her eyes, and the blood mounted to her temples. An hour 
befare nightfall, she went to keep her nppointment. It was scarcely 
dark when I followed stealthily, in order to watch the house. Hardly 
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arrived at my post, I saw a form, enveloped in a mantle, approach 
cautiously. My jealousy and rage knew no bounds. I stepped before 
the door of the house; the form advanced, and tried to crowd me 
gently aside, but I grasped it firmly, and cried: 1 Señor, whoever you 
may be, I am willibg to believe I have a cavalier before me; on your 
honor as one, I demand that you give me anBwer.’ 

“ At the first sound of my volee, I saw him start He was silent 
for a moment, and then asked calmly: 1 The meaning of this ? ’ 

“ ‘ Swear to me, on the honor of a cavalier,’ I continued, ‘ that it is 
not on Donna Laura de Tortosi’s account you visit this house.’ 

“ 1 Who dares thus to question me ? ’ he cried, in a deep, feigned 
tone. In his accent I detected the foreigner; a fearful 8U9picion pos* 
sessed me. ‘Captain de San Montanjo,’ I replied, and, tearing the 
mantle from his face, I beheld—my friend Tannensu, the Swiss cap* 
tain! 

“There he stood, like a criminal, unable to utter aword. I had 
drawn my sword, and, speechless with rage, motioned him to do like* 
wise. * I am unarmed,’ be replied. I was tempted to run him through, 
but he stood so calm and motionless before me, that I could not do the 
deed. I retained sufficient composure to demand that he should meet 
me the following morning, before the nearest city gate, and give me 
satisfaction. He assented, and, as I stíll held the door guarded, de- 
parted. 

“ For two long hours I watched, nntil the chaise carne for Laura, 
and I saw her enter it; then I followed slowly home. The mental 
torturo I suffered prevented my slecping. Soon after midnight I heard 
steps approaching my room; then carne a gentío rap. I aróse quickly, 
threw my mantle around me, and opened the door. There stood Laura’s 
oíd waiting-woman. She hended me a letter, and quickly disap- 
peared. 

“Señor, may Heaven preserve you from ever receiving such a 
letter í She told me that she loved Tannensu long before I knew her; 
that, fearing her mother’s anger, who had an aversión for all for- 
eigners, she had kept her attachment secret, and that her mother’s 
threats alono had induced her to receive my addresses. She took all 
the blamo on herself, swearing solemnly that Tannensu had often in- 
sisted on confessing all to me, and had only been deterred by lier 
prayers, and her fears for the consequences. She hinted at a liorrid 
secret, that would endanger the honor of the famíjy, if I did not assist 
her and the captain to make good their flight. She implored me to 
nvoid the impending duel, for, said she, ‘if he should fall, nothing 
would remain to me, his wife, but death.’ Then followed a touching 
appeal to my magnanimity, and she closed by saying that she would 
forever respect, but could never love me. 

“ You will understand that such a letter would suffice to extinguish 
the most ardent love; ít even Iessencd my anger and thirst for re- 
venge. But my honor forbade my forgiving so deep a wrong; I, there- 
I fore, at the hour appointcd, repaired to the place designated for our 
meeting. Tannensu cvidently fclt how dceply he had injured me. 
Although he was the more skilful swordsman, he remained on the de- 
j fensive, and it is no fault of his that I ran my hand here, between the 
thumb and forefinger, against the point of his sword, causing a wound 
that rendered me incapable of resumíng the combat. While my hand 
was being dressed, I gave him Laura’s letter. He read Ít, and im¬ 
plored me to forgive him. I did it with a heavy heart. 

“Here the story of my love ends, Señor, for, five days after the in- 
cidents I have just related, Donna Laura and the Swiss captain disap- 
peared.” 

“And with your assistance? ” I asked. 

“ I did what I could, and what I thought for the best. Of course,. 
the grief of my aunt was very great, but it was better that she should 
never seo her daughter again than that she should bring dishonor on 
our house.” 

“How noble l . What this must have cost yon! ” I exclaimed. 

“It was, indeed, a severo trial,” replied Don Pedro, smiling bit-' 
tcrly. “ At first I thought the wound would never heal, but time, 
tíme, my young friend, cures every heartache. Since then I have 
never seen her, never heard of her. 

“After Bricnne, the French journals made honorable mention of a 
General Tannensu, who greatly distinguished himsclf in that ha tila 
Was it the same Tannensu? Does Laura stíll live ? I am unable to- 
nnswer.” 

Such was the story of Don Pedro do San Montanjo’s love for his 
cousin, Donna Laura de Tortosi, as he told it me long years ago. 
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FOR A DA Y, OR FOREVER? 

T OE spirít of the prcsent era diflers in many things from tlie past, 
and in notbing pcrhaps more iban in the degrcc of sacredness 
attacbed to marriage—tbat comcr-stonc ivliicli the Creator llimself 
luid as tlie foundation of social life. The whole record of lustory 
illustrates tUc wisdom of tbat lavr which inade marríage a bond to be 
eancelled only by deatb. Our Saviour, indccd, admits of divorce; but 
onlj r to be giren by one partv to the bond, whcu the othei* party has 
bv bis own act rendcred it nuil and void. Sueli is not the theory, 
liowcver, of our modcrn frcethinkcrs. According to tliem, not the 
law of God, not eren tbat lowcr spríng of action—the good of the 
greater number—but individual will, is to govern our social relations. 
Especially, tv.c fear, are such opinions gaining groan ü jü our own land. 
Our very existenee as a nation was tbc consequen ce of a reeoíl from 
the pressure of nuthority, a rccoil which, reflectíng raen may well fear 
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carried us too far into the opposite extreme of individual assertíon. 
Independence is the goddess whom we adore, and before whose altars 
men and women, young and oíd, prostrate tliemselves. To herwe 
havc saerifíced the tender reverence which once beauíified youth and 
brightened the shadowy path of age, and the liumility which listened 
to the voice of God, and followed wbitlier It led. We are told now 
that our best guide is the human reason. . There was another nation 
which somewhat less than a century ago worshippcd the Goddess of 
Reason, and we all know to what bourn she guided them. To them, 
marriage became a civil contract, to be dissolved nt the will of the 
parties; let the followíng truc story testify whether it is more with us: 

In the pretty little village of L-, in onc of our New-England 

States, resided two brothers of very different cliaracter. Mr. Charles 
Law was a man of studious babits and reserved manners. His natural 
temper may have been cheerful, but it eould never have been gay. It 
became grave, if not sad, after the deuth of his wife. The infant 
daughter she left hira in dying seemed for many years rather to per¬ 
petúate her meraory than to consolé him for his loss. And yet the 
littie Ellen was a lovely child, and her dancing step and merry laugh 
rarely failed to win a smile even from the gravest. They had early 
conquered every vestige of sternness in the good Mrs. Simmonds, a 
widowed cousin to whom Mr. Law had confided the management of 
his domcstic affairs and the education of his daughter. So completely 
had this lady laid down the sceptre of authority that Ellen would have 
been in danger of being left wholly to her own guidance, had she not 
found a Mentor in a boy six years her sénior. 

Ellen was about eight years oíd when Mr. Seaforth became rector 
of the church which Mr. Law attended, and brought his family to re : 
side in the parsonage, the little flowery court-yard of which adjoined 
Mr. Law’s garden. Ellen was not a shy child ; children who have been 
much petted seldom are shy. A few days after the new faraily had 
taken possession, slie saw two little girls looking througli an opening 
in the paling that divided their yard from the garden in which she 
stood. She at once approached them, and asked if they likcd flowers 
— if they would have some roses — and, almost before they eould 
answer, she was filling their hands with some of Mrs. Simmonds’s 
choicest treasures. That lady was looking on from an open window, 
if the truth must be told, with a trembling heart, for she loved her 
flowers, and she knew that Ellen was more generous than just, more 
lavish in her gífts than respectfiil of the rights of others. Still, con- 
seious that remonstrance would be useless, she kept silence till Ellen 
tumed toward a moss-rose-tree which was the pride of her garden. 

“ Oh 1 not that—not that, Ellen. Take as many of the other flow¬ 
ers as you please, but pray leave that.” 

“ But I want that—that is the prefctíest.” 

“ But Ellen—picase Ellen—let me come and cut a roso for your 
little friends; you will ruin the tree if you break them oíf as you have 
done some of the others,” 

Ellen’s hands wcre already on a branch, on wliich liung two or 
three lovely, half-open buds, as she lookcd with a sauey smile at the 
lady hurrying toward her, crying out, “ Make baste, then, auntie, or it 
will be gone.” 

But before Mrs. Simmonds eould reach her, adetermined graspwas 
laid upon her little hand,and, looking up, Ellen met the bright eyes of 
a manly boy, who said in a quick, exeited tone, “The lady said you 
must not pick them 1 Did you not liear her ? n 

“ But I want them for the little girls, they said they loved flowers,” 
she answered, a little sulkily, trying to free her liand as she spoke. 

“The little^girls are my ststers, aud I have sent them into the 
housc.—Excuse me, madam,” lie added, perceiving that Mrs. Siin- 
monds now stood beside them, “ I ara afraid I trampled onc of your 
flower-beds by jumping over the paling of your garden, but I saw there 
was no time to go nround if I would save your roses.” 

He had removed his hand from Ellen’s whilc he spoke, to take his 
cap from his liead, and he now perceived tlmt she was standiug beside 
him with a heightened color and a dohided pout, looking upon her 
little hand, from which a drop of blood was trickling slowly. 

“ Did the thorn hurt yon ? ” he said gentlv, bending down and try¬ 
ing to take the little hand again in his; but she snatebed it from him, 
and crving— 

“It wasn’t tlic thorn! I don’t caro for the thorn 1 ” she pressed 
her head on Mrs. Simmonds’s nrm and burst into passionate sobs, in 
every one of wlucli it was easy to dctcct the bitteraess of a wounded 
spirit. Childish griefs may be short-lived, but they are sometimes 


very sharp. Ellen Law’s Iífc had ín it hours of great sorrow, but 
probably it never brought to her a keener paug than that she endured 
when her best gifts, gifts by which she had hoped to win friends 
and playmates for her ionely childhood, were thrown back to her as 
valueless, and she lierself was treated' with what seemed to her 
haughty contempt. There had, no doubt, been a little of a boy’s cou- 
temptuous disregard of girlish sentiment in Edward Seaforth’s mani- 
festations of feeling; but he wa3 gentle though quiek in temper, 
and too sympathetic not to feel the genuinc sorrow in the child’s cry. 
In an instant he had taken her in his arms, and, though she strug- 
gled violently for a while, she gradually idelded to his caresses and en- 
dearing words, and it was not long before she was led by him to his 
home, to carry one of Mrs. Símmonds’s Ioveliest moss-roses to hÍ 3 
mother, and to invite his sisters to come over and play with her. 

From this day Edward Seaforth became Ellen’s counsellor and 
guide, as well as the objecfc on whom she expended all her girlish 
enthusiasm, while, even perhaps more than he was himself aware, 
by the unconscious flattery of the open-hearted child, he thought 
no one so pretty, so graceful, or so true-hearted as his little Xellie. 
So they grew up side by side, lovers ere they dreamed of love. Mr. 
Law’s attention was first exeited to the statc of his daughter’s affee- 
tious by his brother, Mr. Benjamín Law, a shrewd merchant, whose 
one dominant passion was ambition—the ambition not of place or 
ñame, but of high social position, of a position from which he might 
look down on those who had been his equals or his superiors. For 
this he had toiled, for this he had rejoiced o ver every new aceession 
of wealth. 'Wealth he had gained, wealth which he would once have 
deemed fabulous, yet his grand desire was still unattained, His wife 
sliared his ambition, but eould do little to gratify it, for she wa3 
neither young ñor beautiful, ñor did she possess that charm of man* 
ner which sometimes eclipses both youth and beauty. From their 
Ionely though luxurious house they saw with covetous eyes the simple 
lióme of Mr. Charles Law, graced by a daughter who3e attractions 
drew to it all that was desirable in the society of L-. 

“ If she were only brought out properly,” they said to each other, 
and to her father, “ she would make a great match.” 

“She will marry a good man, Ihope,” was the father’s response. 

“ She will marry Edward Seaforth if you do not take care to pre- 
vent it!” exclaimed Mr. Benjamín Law, with something of the tone 
and mantier with which he might have announced his conviction that 
his niece would one day be hung. The blood rushed for an instant to 
Mr. Charles Law’s palé face, then his eyes turned with more than usual 
tenderness in their expression to the garden walk where a moment 
before he had seen his daughter with Edward Seaforth beside her. 
They were still moving about among the flowers, and, chancing to look 
up, they caught his glance, to which Edward replied with a smiling 
bow, and Ellen with a kiss waved to him from her white fingers. 

“You surely would not consent to that,” said Mr. Benjamín Law, 
bending liis keen, sharp eyes on his brother’s placid face. 

“ Why should I object ? I know not where I should find a better 
man, or one whose youth has giren promise of a noblcr manliood.” 

“Nonsense! You talk like a child, Charles; Ellen is beautiful, 
and if she were only taken to New York, and properly introduced into 
soeicty there, she might marry so as to sceure a social position of 
which we should all be proud. I have no child, Charles, and I have 
always felt as if Ellen were mine as well as yours. Ifyou will only 
say the word, I will take a housc in New York for this winter, and be 
at all tlic expense of her outfit. What do you say to it? ” 

Mr. Charles Law stretched out a thin, white hand to his brother, 
as he replied: “Thank you, Ben, I see the world has not spoiled you 
—your heart is warm and kind as ever; but I cannot go with you to 
New York. I am fast going to a better borne—then Ellen will be yours 
nltogether. I know you will do all you can for her.” He paused, and 
his brother pressed the hand he had continued to liold, saying: 

“ Checr up, Charles, you will be better when this chill autumn is 
over, and if we must not go to the cíty for the winter, I will take you 
and Ellen to Saratoga in the sumrncr, and you will see what a sensa- 
tion she will make there. You will see her ñame in the nowspapers 
yet, as the bello of the sea son.” 

-Mr. Charles Law’s face clouded as he said: “I hope not, I covet no 
such lionors for my child; I would rather see her—” he paused abrupt- 
lv, for Ellen cntered, bringing with her into the darkeued parlor, os it 
seemed to both brother3, the brightness of the sunlight and the beauty 
of the flowers through which she had been moving. 
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“ "WTiafc havc you done witli Edward ? ” asked Mr. Law, as, having 
greeted her únele warmty, Ellen seated hcrself at thefoot of the couch 
-on which he was reclining. 

“ He has gone horae to take tea \v!th his mother, but he will be 
here before bedtirae for his game of backgammon witli you, papa.” 

“ Gould not his raother take her tea witliout him ? ” asked Mr. 
Benjamín Law, witli something in his tone that brought tlie hot color 
into Ellen’s cheeks. She might liave beti*ayed lier irritation in words, 
but her father prevented tliis by answering quietly: 

“ Edward is going nway very soon to the Par West, where he has 
beca cinployed as engineer of a projectcd railway. His mother, of 
course, bates to part witli liini, and covets every hour of his soeiety 
wliile lie is here.” 

“He has becn employcd as engineer of a railway! Why, that’s 
a great thing for such a young man. What railway is it? ” 

“I rcally do not know where it begins ; but it is to be a branch 
of the great Pacific Railway, and I believe it is to have one termi- 
nus on Lake Superior.” 

“Ah ! I know. Why, I have stock in that concern.” 

Ellen saw, when her únele had left thera, that her father was more 
than usually silent; and, thinking that he was weary, she brought the 
tca-table cióse to his couch, and liastened to give him the cup of 
tea, which always checred him, but which, tliis cvening, seemed to 
have lost its power, for all Ellen’s little playful wovds and Aviles won 
from him only a languid smile. 

“Bear papa,” she said, at last, “you look so tired—I will not let 
Edward come in to-night ” ** 

“I am not tíred, darling,” Mr. Law replied, as he drew her down 
and kissed her tenderly; “and I must sec Edward. I tliink I shall 
send you to sit witli Mrs. Seaforth rehíle he is here, for I want to see 
him alone.” 

** Oh, papa! have you secreta from me ? ” 

** Pcrliaps these are Edward’s sccrets,” said Mr. Law, with a gayer 
smile. 

“If they are,” answered Ellen, saucily, “I shall soon liear them.” 

She did soon hear them; and, when she lay down to sleep that 
night, it was as Edward Seaforth’s aífianccd wife. The wooing had 
been short. 

“Ellen, I have loved you always—from the liour wlicn you stood 
beside me, a tearful child, and let me see that the tears were not for 
the wounded hand, but for the heart bruised by having its generous 
gifts slighted, and its offered friendsliip rejected, I bave loved yon; 
but I would not have dared to seek you as my wife, had not your 
father encouraged me. Will you be as generous as he, Ellen ? Will 
you be my own, Ellen—my wife ? ” 

However the answer was given, it must have been satisfactory, for, 
after ncavly an hour had passed, during which they paced the garden- 
walks under the starlit sky, exchanging thosc whispered words, more 
cloquent than any other form of speecli, Edward Seafortli reentered 
the room in which he liad left Mr. Law, and, leading Ellen, blush- 
ing and agitated, to the couch on which he still reelined, said, 
11 She is mine, sir. X must try to thank you by my life; I cannot by 
my words.” 

“ You must thank God, my children,” said Mr. Law, as he held 
out one hand to Edward, and, passing the other arm around Ellen, 
drew her down beside him, and laid his liand gently on herhead, while 
she hid her face against his shoulder. “ Do not forget that God was 
the author of marriage. Our human laws make it a life-bond; but 
to me it seems to have been intended as a unión which not even death 
shall wholly dissolve, but which shall exíst in a modified form in that 
world where I hope soon to meet—” His voice fell, and he paused a 
taoment,as if to gather breath, then resumed, “my wife—your mother, 
Ellen.” 

Such was the hetrothnl of Ellen Law and Edward Seaforth. Mr. 
Benjamín Law hcard it with a smile which his sensitive brother fclt 
• was not one of satisfaction. “I presume,” he said, “Mr. Seaforth 
will not delay his Western joumey for his marriage ? ” 

“ There will be no delaying on Edward’s part.” 

Mr. Benjamín Law was determined there should not be; and that 

dny’s mail from L-to New York carried a letter from him to some 

of the directors of the projected railway, the result of which was a 
polite request from these gentlemen to Mr. Seaforth to beginhis opera- 
tions as soon as possible. 

" I never shrank from a duty before,” said Edward Seaforth,, as he 


communicated this to EUen; “ but it is hará to part with my Nellie— 
doubly hard now, when I fear—•” He stopped abruptly; then, as ab- 
ruptly, drawing her closer to him, whispered, “ Darling, do you know 
what X fear ? ” 

“ My father—but oh, Xed, I cannot part from him and from you 
too; it is too much !” And Ellen, clasping her hands on his shoulder, 
rested her head on them, and wept with all the abandonment of child- 
hood; for, in many respeets, she was, indeed, still a child. Edward 
Seaforth could only soothc her by. caresses; his voice was too un- 
steady for speech. A feeble cali from the inner room startled them. 

“ Let rae go to your father, Ncllie; it will grieve him to see your 
red eyes, and X must tell him of my going. Compose yourself, darling, 
for his sake as well as for mine, and come to us as soon as you 
can.” 

Mr. Law heard what Edward Seaforth had to say in a silence which 
remained unbroken for some minutes after he had ceased to speak. 

“ And when do you go ? ” he asked, at Iengtli. 

“Thís is Friday—X have some busíness to attend to for my mother, 
which will require a day or two—I tbink I cannot get ofT before Tues- 
day afternoon.” 

“ And it may be months before you can return again, and in a few 
weeks my poor child may be left futherless.” 

“ I hope not, sir—I hope not,” Edward Seaforth ejaculated. But 
Mr. Law scarcelv seemed to hear him; he resumed : 

“ My brother will be kind to her; but—” He paused agai», 
then, Jaying his hand on Edward, said, earnestly, “ My son, you lore 
Ellen?” 

“ As truly, sir, as you loved her mother.” 

“ I believe it. Then I do you no wrong in asking that you will give 
her a claim to your ñame and your protection before you lea ve her. 
You are going on Tuesday afternoon—why not be married on Tuesday 
morning, quietly, here by my bedside, with only your mother and sis- 
ters, and my brother and his wife, for witnesses? I shall die happicr, 
Ned, for knowing that she is yours—that no will of man can sepárate 
you. You are willing to give me this pleasure, my son ? ” 

“ More than willing, dear sir—dear father,” said Ned, with a husky 
voice, pressing his lips on the hand Mr. Law still rested upon his 
arm; “ it will fulfil my dearest wish, if EUen will consent.” 

“ She will, dear child ; she never denied me any thing in her life. 
Cali her tome; I am impatient to have it arranged.” 

EUen carne, hcard her father’s wish, and, with palé face and quiv- 
ering lips, restraining with difficulty the tears which she dared not 
shed, declared herself ready to do as he desired. It was not till 
months after that she remembered she had been asked, and Edward 
that she had consented, for her father’s sake. 

It was not within the walls of a cathedral, along wliose “ fretted 
vault” rolled the solemn tones of the organ, while costly trains of 
silk and velvet swept its long-drawn aísles, that Ellen Law and Ed¬ 
ward Seaforth took the vows that bound them to each other “ for bet- 
ter for worse,for richer for poorer, in sickness and in healtb, till death 
should them part.” Yet the scene, if it had less that impressed the 
senses, eould boast an adjunct far more powerful to toucli the heart, 
and to purify and deepen its emotions, than any we have named. They 
stood consciously in a presence before whose awful majesty the 
crowned king must bow. None could doubt who lookéd ou Mr. 
Charles Law that the shadow of Death was already hovering over 
him, It was with this conviction that Edward Seaforth, in bidding 
adieu to his two hours’ wife, cxacted a promisc from her that she 
would telegraph to him if at any time she felt the need of his pres¬ 
ence. “ Remember,” he said, “ that my first duty in life is now to 
you.” 

“ And must you leave me, Edward—leave me with this great ter¬ 
ror ? I can never need you more than now.” 

This was spoken with sobs that half stified speech. Edward 
pressed her with nlmost convulsive energy to his heart, and pressed 
his lips agaín and again to her bowed head, as he said, “ My darling, 
I have tried to free myself from this engngemenfc, but they would not 
let me oft* declaring that, to find another engineer and instruct him in 
regard to their plans, would cause a delay ruinous to their cxpecta- 
tions, as otliers would, in that case, be in the field before them. 
Even then I would have made another cffórt, at least to postpone my 
going; but your father would not consent—he thinks it would be 
wrong, and says I must not make you, Heaven’s best eift to me, an 
excuse for ncglect of duty.” 
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And so they parted—he, for the work which wrinkles the brow 
and taska the physical energiea—ahe, for the struggle which presses 
the life-blood from the heart—he, for action—she, to sit still and 
suffer—whosc was the harder part ? 

The cloud seitled swiftly down on Mr. Law, and, long ere the roses 
of his garden were again in bloom, he was lying beneath the church- 
yard-mould. He had passed peacefully away, seeraing to feel, after 
Ellen’s marriage, that his earthly work was done. At the time of his 
death, Ellen begged her únele to send a telegram to her husband, 
urging him to come to her, “ if only for a day,” she said; “ I cannot 
live without seeing liim.” Mr. Eenjamin Law would liave reasoned 
on the impossibility of her husband’s leaving his work; but, to all he 
said, she only answered: “ I must see him—I must sce him, or I shall 
die.” 

“ Young people do not die so casily as they tliink ,” said Mr. Ben¬ 
jamín Law to himself, as he penned the telegram: “ My brother is 
gone; Ellen, well; think you had better not come on; may bring 
her to you soon.” 

“ Have you sent my telegram ? ” askcd Ellen, when she saw him 
next. 

“ I telegraphed immediately on leaving you,” was the reply, re- 
ceived by her without a suspicion of its containing any thing equiv- 
ocal. 

“When do you think ifc will rcach Edwnrd ?” 

“ He ouglit to have it now.” 

“ Do you not think he will send me a telegram before he sets 
out ? ” 

“ Oh ye3! if he comes.” 

“ Oh, I know he will come.” 

And so slie waited and watchcú for the telegram; and, when that 
day and another passed without bringing ifc, she said: “A train must 

have been jusfc leaving D-, and he would not wait to telegraph. 

How soon can he be here ? ” 

“ In threc days,” was the answcr; and so she waited and watchcd 
again. Thrce days—four days passed—and then she said: “ He must 
llave been absent, and did not gefc the telegram.” 

The next day brouglit lier a letter. Her palé face grew paler as 
she recoguized the wríting, for it toid her that he was not coming. 
The contents did not seem to makc her more clieerful. And yet, of 
wliat could she complain ? She asked herself the question more than I 
once, and could find no answcr. Tender pity breathed in every word; I 
but, was it not a little strange, she askcd herself, that he seemed 
never to have thought of coming to her, or, if thut were impossible, | 
of sending for her—“ surely, I am to be with him now,” she thought, 
whilc a faint color rose to her white clieek. In the mean time her 
únele, who had devoted himself to her witli the tenderest assiduity, 
and had induccd her to remove to his housc, leaving Mrs. Simmonds 
in the oíd lióme, was full of admiration of Edward’s prudence. “He 1 
had never done him justice,” he said; “he did not know another 
young man who would líave shown sueh wisdom, such sclf-command.” 
Poor Ellen! she\ could not speak the feelings which such rcmarks | 
awakéned; no—nót cvcn to EdwaTd himself—least of all, perhaps, to 
him could she say that she began to fenr she was an uDloved wife, and 
to wish that her father had not urged Edward, as she feared he had 
dono, to an immediatc marriage. It could scarcely be that thesc 
thoughts should not cast their shndow on her Communications to her 
husband, for she was a simple girl, and knew not how to feign; and 
Edward Scaforth too soon began to fear, in his tura, that his young 
wife’s henrt had never been his. “ She would have done any thing to 
picase her father then” he said. 

It must not be siipposed that he had willingly remnined absent 
from Ellen, cven though the tclegraphic dispatch, sent by Mr. Benjamín 
Law, had been so far changcd, before it reached him, as to read 
“thinks” for think,” making it appcar to be Ellen’s desire that he 
should not come to her. Tkis doubtlcss arrested bis firsfc impulse to 

set out for L-without a moment’s delay; but, though he could 

not flatter himself that she fclt his presencc necessary to her well- 
being, he was nono the lesa determined to go to her as soon as he 
could do so without sacrificing the interests of the company in whose 
employment lie was engnged. Again and again this determination 
was defeated. At one time, when he was on the point of starting, a 
letter from the company suggested same immedinte operations, which 
could not be trusted to a deputy; at another he was met, on his way 
to the cars, by one of the superintendents he had appointed, who ex- 


pressed strong fears of a “ strike” among the men. In wríting to 
Ellen, after ibis sccond disappointment, he said: “Itis almost as if 
an invisible hand was keeping us asunder.” Her letter, in reply, was 
so coldly ceremonious; she spoke of her uncle’s kindness, his sym- 
pathy with her grief, so warmly, and so earnestly begged that her hus- 
band would gxve himself no trouble on her account, that Edward could 
stand it no longer. 

“ Therc is something at work which I do not see,” he said; “ can 
H be her únele ? I thought at one timo he did not like me; I will go at 
once, if I lose my place: what is it worth to me.without my Nellie ?” 

He threw some clothes into portmanteau, sent a telegram to Ellen 

—“ I shall be in L-on Thursday next; meet me at my father’s 

and started. The journey was one of three days and nights. He 

arrived at L-at noon of Thursday, and hurried to'hia home. 

Eagcrly he lookcd to the door, the Windows, as he approached the 
well-reraembcred house. The three months that had passed since he 

left L-, vanished from his memory; she was again the bride of an 

hour, clinging to liim with bashful love; his heart beat fast, and hís 
quickencd steps soon bore him to the door. He rang the bell once, 
twice. The servant carne with tardy stops; she was a stranger, and 
did not understand his agitated questions. Hastily pusbing her aside, 
he entered the study where his father sat, busy on his next Sunday’s 
sermón. 

“ Why, Hed, you here ? ” was the surprised salfttation he received. 

“ Father, where is Ellen ? ” 

“ Ellen! Wñy, my dear boy, we hoped she had gone to you. Have 
ybu not hcard from her ? ” * 

“ Heard from her t ” he repeated. “ Father, I cannot understand; 
what does it all mean ? ” and he sank into a chair, witli an air of such 
hopeless dejection and bewilderment tbat tho good Dr. Seaforth was 
startled out of his accustoraed calmness, and carne to him, exclaim- 
ing: “ Do not be alarmad, Eed; it is only some mistnkc that will be 
easily rectified, I hope. All I know is that, not baving seen Ellen, or 
heard from her for two days, your-mother went yesterday to Mr. 
Law’s, and lcamedfrom Mrs. Law that Ellen had set out on a journey 
with her únele, Monday evening. They would not tell her where they 
were going, but she felt no uncasiness, as they seemed in exccllent 
spirits, especially Ellen, who left a message for us that she had not 
time to sec us, but would write to us soon.” 

Edward hcard without any lightening of the cloud that hung over 
him. He rose suddcnly, saying, “ I must see Mrs. Law,” 

“ But your mother, Ked ? ” 

He was already at the door. “I will be baek dircctly, but I must 
see to the bottom of this; till I have done that, I can think of noth- 
íng else.” The words were ílung back to his father, as ifc were, whilc 
he hastened across the piazza, and down the steps. 

He saw Mrs. Law, questioned and cross-questioned, but could 
elicít nothing more, except that she believed there was something said 
about a telegram. 

" Could Ellen be fleeing from him ?” he asked himself, and grew 
half-frantic at the suggestion. He would follow her, but whither? 
Perhaps he could leam something of her at the railroad depot—there 
was but one in the little town. 

Thither he hastened. The ticket-office was open; a train of cars 
was, to leave in ten minutes. 

Mr. Law was well known in L-, and the depot-master, after a 

little hesítation, remembered that he had soid him two tickets on 
Monday—he believed for this very train—yes; he was sure it was 
for this train—to Albany. 

“ Give mea ticket! ” and, snatching it with frantic eagerness, 
Edward Seaforth sprang into the cars, just as they moved from the 
depot. Mr. Law would hardly have found his admiration exeited at 
this moment by the young husband’s singular calmness of mind. 

Travelling by railway, in pursuit of tliose who have started three 
days before you, is not calculated to quiet the emotions or keep the 
brain clear, especially if the chase lias been preceded by three days f 
and nights of travel and excitement. At Albany, the confusión al¬ 
ready existing in his mind was “ worse confounded ” by contradictory 
reports, till he was thrown back upon a chance-word droppcd by the 

conductor of the train from L-, that Mr. Law had spoken of going 

West—he believed to Illinois. This was a gleam of liglit-, and with 

new hope he sped back to D-, sending back a few pencilled lines to 

his mother to relieve her anxiety, promísing to write her more at larga 
from D-, whither he also forwardcd a telegram for Ellen. Witb 
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yet greater agitation, but less assurance than he had experienced at 
jj. - } he approached the house in which he hoped to find his wife. 
Even the duU eyes of his landlady diseovered the change that had 
passed over him, and she exclaimed, as he entercd, “ Why, Mr. Sea¬ 
forth ! ‘What is the matter with you ? ” 

He did not even hcar the question, but asked, nervously, “ Is any 
one waiting for me ? ” 

“ No, sir. I don’t tliink they looked for you so soon.” 

“ Are there no letters for me ? ” 

** Oh, yes, sir; here’s two. That must be for you, I s’pose.” 

She pointed to a telegram. Witliout looking at the address, he 
tore it open. It was his telegram to Ellen, “ Wait for me.” He 
dropped it, and, sinkiug into a chair, quite forgetful of the laudlady’s 
presence, turned to his letter. It was from Mr. Law, and enclosed a 
second sheet in an envelope. The letter was not long, a few scconds 
sufficed to read and reread it. It containcd the followihg Iines : 

u Edwahd Seai-ortii— Sii': My nieee having withdrawn froinL - , 

to ftvoid the mceting whicli she could not have denied you on your late 
visit to that place, you will, I think, he preparad to lenrn that she de- 
sires notliing so muck as a sevcmnce of those ties hy wliicli her father, 
in the weakncss of mind causcd hy long illness, so rashly hound you 
both. Fortunately, your immedinte departurc, and the scclusion in 
which she has lived, has prcvented the marringe from heing -widely 
known, and yet, more fortunatcly, you are residing in a State where di- 
vorccs are easily obtaincd witliout pubücity. Ellen asks, as a lost favor, 
that you will not nttcmpt to commuuicate witli her directly on tliis suh- 
ject, and that you will guard her ñame, as fur as possible, from exposure 
to scandal. Enclosed is a power of attorncy, signed hy her, which you 
can fiU up with tlio ñame of any lawycr you tliink proper to employ. 
As the divorce is sought solely on the ground that the marringe was 
eontracted whilo she was a minor, under undue influence, I presume 
there will he no opposition offered. Ellen’s signnture lias heen wit- 
tíessed hy Mrs. Simmonds, but, lest you sliould still liave any douht, I 
liavc appended to it my attestation of its genuineness taken hy a notnry. 
I think you will agreo with me, that the sooner tliis disagrecnble busi- 
ness is concluded, the hetter for all. I shall take Ellen to Europo im- 
mediutely after wo are notilied of her freedom, aud, beforo you mect 
again, every thing that could make a meeting disagreeahle to either will, 

I hope, bo forgotten. Yours, respectfully, 

“B. Law.” 

We have said that this was read and reread in a few scconds. 
This rereading was indecd necessary to convincc Edward Seafortli that 
his eyes had not played him false. When convinced of this, lie turned 
to the cnelosure. He did not read the paper—he knew its contents— 
but he examined every tura of Ellen’s signatura, of Mrs. Simmonds’s; 
he read earefully Mr. Law’s attestation, and, muttering “ I do not 
think he would lay himself open to a charge of perjurv,” stuífed the 
papers into his pocket, and, never hearing his landlady’s rcmonstrances, 

proceeded at once to the office of a well-known lawyer of I)-. His 

business there was soon nrranged. There would be no difficulty, the 
lawyer declarad. The lady’s petition would be presented by a legal 
friend, whom he would instruct; he would assure tlie court that his 
elient, Mr. Seaforth, would make no objection, and it would, of course, 
hegranted, and “thebilí of costs—■” 

“Will be sent to me, of eourse,” interrupted Edward Seaforth. 

“ Yery well, just as you picase; itwill not be much. To untie 
the marriage-knot is fortunatcly about the easiest thing we ara ealled 
upon to do.” 

Edward Seaforth scarcely heard him. Quite another voice was 
ringing in his ears, uttering quite other words: “ A unión which not 
even Deatli shall díssolve.” For an instant, tlic past ruslied back 
upon him, and his broad chest heaved witli a grcat sob ; but lie mas- 
tered the agony, rose, and walked sturablingly toward the door. 

“ Stop, sir; here is your hat.” 

He went out, and, walking on like a man in a dream, found his 
way, he could scarcely have told how, to his lonely room, ulways duU 
■cnough, and whicli had now lost even the light of hope. 

He was summoned to tea by his landlady, but, making no answer 
to the summons, was supposed to be sleeping off his fatigue, and was 
left undisturbed. 

The next moraing, his landlady grew anxious, and, entering his 
room, found him in a raging fever, muttering wild, delirious fancies, 
or making confused, half-intelligiblc replies to her questions. 

A physician was ealled in, who declarad the case an alarmtng one 
—brain-fever. “ Mr. Seafortli’s friends,” he said, “ should be instant- 


ly writtenfor.” Through an inquisitivoclerk at the village post-office, 
itwas diseovered that Mr. Seaforth corresponded most frequeutly with 
a Dr. Seaforth and a Mrs. Edward Seafortli, both living, as it appeared, 

at L-, in Connecticut. “ Better not write to the lady. She may 

be one of tbe hysterical sort, and only complícate matters by getting 
ill herself.” 

So tlie physician wrote to Dr. Seaforth, and, within a week, Ed- 
ward’s father and mother were beside liim. 

They found hira still fevered and delirious, and, when he woke into 
consciousness, the strongman had become as the little child. All that 
had immcdiately preceded his illness secmed blottcdfrom bis meraory. 
A cali from his son’s lawycr liad made Dr. Seafortli aware of tlic pro- 
ceedings commenccd for the obtaining his divorce from Ellen. He. 
asked to see the papers, and the lawyer showed him not only the 
power of attorncy and the petition presented, but the letter of Mr. 
Law to Edward Seaforth, which had been dropped in his office, Under 
tlic circumstanecs, he did not hesitate to read it. Never was man so 
anmzed. Ellen wish to be divorecd from her liusband! Ellen, tbe 
simple-hearted child, who had wept so often and so passionately for 
his continued absence! 

The more lie thought, the more unaccountable it seemed. He 
ealled his wife, whose quicker perceptions had often guided him 
ariglit. She read the legal documcnts witliout apparently the leust 
understauding of their contents, at lcast so her liusband thought from 
her silence, tliough he might have read some meauing in her com- 
pressed lip and the color that rose slowlv to her palé eheek. 

“ Nothing else ? ” she asked, when she gave them back. 

“ Yes, this,” and he lianded licr Mr. Law’s letter. 

She read it rapidly. “ The wily serpent! ” she cxclaimed, in a 
tone that expressed as much of scorn as tliosc few words could 
bear. 

“ Do you cali Ellen—our frank-hcartcd Ellen—by such a ñame ? ” 
asked lier liusband. 

“ Ellen ! No; tbe poor, simple child; she has had nothing to do 
with this. I doubt if she knows any thing about it. Her únele is 
the serpent, or ratlier the fox. He thinks he has stopped every avenuc 
by which bis double-dealing—his windings and turnings—may be de- 
tected; and those poor young fools—” Suddenlv, ber humor changed. 
She covered her face with her hands, and sobbed aloud: “My boy — 
my noble boy—so truc himself—liow could lie suspect others ? And 
be lies there, slain by that bad man as much as if lie had driven Steel 
through his heart.” 

“ But, my dear wife, let us hope still; our boy may recover,” said 
the good doctor. 

“ Yes, he will recover,” she said, rising, and speaking with cheer- 
ful coníidence. “ God forgive me for my faithlessness ! This illness 
has been a blessed providcncc to unmask secret víllany, and restore 
two trusting hcarts to cacb otlier.” 

And in this persuasión she rested, and so successful was *she in 
impressing it on otliers, tliat even the legal gentlemen judged it wise 
to stay proceedings till they could obtain further instructions from the 
principáis, while Dr. Seaforth determined to lcavc her with Edward, 

and rctumed to L-, that he might commuuicate herhusband’s con- 

dition to Ellen, and, if her heart was indeed, as they hoped, true to 
him, might bring her back with him to D-. 

He was spared this journey, liowcvcr; for, withiu a few hours of 
the time appointed for his setting out, Ellen arrived, accompanied by 
good Mrs. Simmonds. 

To account for this, we must take the reader back to L-. Mr. 

Law had kept his níece away from lióme, under various pretexta, as 
long as he could, though never so far away but that they could receive 

their letters within a few hours of their delivery in L-. This had 

been done to satisfy Ellen, she having declarad that the journey, pro- 
fessedly undertaken for her health, would do her mora harm than 
good if she could not receive her letters regularly. She had written 
to Edward, informing him of herabscnce and its cause, but, of course, 
her letter was not sent by Mr. Law. Yery rcluctantly did her úñele 

consent to return with ber to L-about a week after Dr. and Mrs. 

Seaforth bad been summoned to their son. He bad hoped to keep 
Ellen away till the decree of divorce had been obtained, when he be- 
lieved that wounded pride would bar all ínter course with the family of 
her liusband, and so his own ageney in procuring it would rama i n un- 
known to her. But Ellen, submissive as she was in general, some- 
times grew restire, and nsserted lier own will, and lier will was tlien 
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decidedly to go home; for she was sure there must be letters frotn 
Edward awaiting hcr there. When disappointed in this éxpectation, 
she broke down completely, declared herself ill, and kept her room. 
Thi9 exactly suited Mr. Law, and he immediately gave ordera to Mrs. 
Law, and through her to tho servants, that no one should be admítted 
to her room. Accordingly, when the sisters of Edward Seaforth 
called, they were met by Mrs. Law, who condoled with thcm on the 
intelligence they brought of their brother’s illness, but declared that 
she dared not admit them to Ellen, who was herself too ill to bear 
any ngitation. They went, but scarcely liad Mrs. Law time to con¬ 
gratúlate herself on their departure, when Mrs. Simmonds appeared, 
and she was not so easíly got rid of. Quict as slic ordinarily was, 
there was, when occasion demandcd it, an air of rcsolution about Mrs. 
Simmonds which made even Mr. Law doubt the practicability of 
changing her purpose, when she said, after hearing all that could be 
told of the importancc of keeping Mrs. Seaforth tranquil, “Now I 
will go to Ellen.” 

“ I beg, I entreat of you, Mrs. Simmonds, if you must see her, at 
least to be careful not to speak of her liusband’s illuess, or of his fool- 
ish rushing here the other day, and rushing away again. Pray prom¬ 
ise me this.” 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Law; I cannot promise til! I have seen Elleu. 
I know not what it would be right to tell, and what to withhold.” 

Mr. Law could scarcely restrain the outward expression of bis 
rage, but he endcavored to speak with calmuess, as he said : (t I will 
let my niece.know j’ou are here.” 

“ That is hardly neccssary,” Mrs. Simmonds answered, passing him 
on the stairs with a face as a summcr’s sea, and closing the door of 
Ellen’s room upon liim. 

Mr. Law’s was not an enviable statc of raind as he waited and lis- 
tened. He liad not to wait long. 

Ellen’s bell rang violently—then her door was opened, and her 
voice was heard calling to her raaid, “ Marie, Marie—quick—get me a 
carriagc! ” 

Mr. Law ran up-stairs. Mrs. Simmonds was on her knees, packing 
Ellen’s trunk. Ellen was tying on her bonnet, with trembling fingers. 

“ What are you going to do, Ellen, my child ? This excitement will 
kill you.” 

“ Not so surely as the belief that my husband liad forgotten me 
was doing. Oh, únele, did you think you could sepárate those whom 
God liad joined together? I am going to my husband, if, indeed, I 
have a husband—if he is gone, O God ! how símil I forgive you ? ” 

Mr. Law saw at that moment how little he had known' the heart 
of his niece when he had supposed he could transfer her, likc some 
beautiful ornament, to his lióme. 

Elleu was scveral days in D-before the pbysicians considercd 

it safe that Edward should see her, tliough she had often, in that 
time, been permitícd to Iook upon his slecping face. Before they 
met, all had been explained to him, and their meeting was with a ful- 
ness of delight that left them, for some time, but little power of 
speecii. At last, Ellen exclaimed: “ 0 Edward, did you think any 
human power could sever the bond of a true marriage like ours ? No, 
no, my husband; I am your true wife, and that means that I am yonrs 
always ; your cross or your crown, as you will.” 

How he answered lier, we will leave the rcader to imagine. 
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GIULIA GRISI. 

T O almost cvery musical amateur of the present generation the 
ñame of Giulia Grisi stauds as the highest typc of the lyric 
nctreas. In the leading operas of the dny, excepting those by Gou- 
nod, her voice has been heard, whilc her genius has stamped with 
peculiarindividuality the creations of Donizetti, Bellini, and Heyerbeer. 
AI1 these maaters of musical art liad preceded her to the tomb; and 
now the volee of the u singing-woman ” who gave vitality to their in- 
spirations is mute forever. 

There is a conflict of opinión as to the date of Grisi’s birth, some 
of her numerous biographers stating it to be July 2, 1812, and others 
putting it four years later—in 1816. But, in either case, her public Ca- 
reer extends far back enough to connect her with Pasta and Grassini, 
and even liara, who for long years have only been traditional ñames in 
the hiatory of art. It is unneccssary here to give a detailed account of 
her life, and we would now only hurriedly glance at her earüer tri- 
nmphs, reserving more Bpace for her American eareer. 

Her aunt was Grassini, who was in 1804 the reigning singer in 
París, and was nppointed by Napoleón directress of the París Opera, 
Taima said of thisgreat artiste that he had never seen an actress en- 
dowed with a physiognomy so expressive, or with features so mobile. 
The Grecfan outline of her profile, her beautiful forehead, rich black 
hair and eyebrows, superb dark eyes, and magnificent figure, all aided 
to form “ that astonishing ensemble of perfections which Nature had 
collected in her, as if to renew all her gifts in one person.” She dled 
in 1850, at the advanced age of eighty-five years. 

The fame of Grassini was naturally enough the peculiar pride of 
the family to which she and Grisi belongcd; and Giuditta Grisi, an 
eider sister of Giulia, emulated her by going on the stage in her eigh- 
teenth year, and in time becoiqing a noted singer at Hilan, Parma, 
Florence, Genoa, Venice, and París. Giulia was a delicate child, and 
was never intended for the stage; but, with scarcely any musical in- 
atruction, Bhe was accustomed to imítate her sister, and her talent 
hecame so marked that in her fourteenth year she was placed in the 
Cocscrvatory of her native town of Hilan. Here, and at Bologna, she 
studied under ihe best masters of her day; and at the latter place, 
when in her seventeenth year, she made her first appearance on the 
stage in the minor part of Emma } in Rossini’s “ Zclmira.” Her suc- 
cess was so great that a Ploren tiñe impressario oflered her an engngc- 
ment for sis years, at an absurdly low rato, and in her inexperience, 
not knowing her real valué, she signed the contract. In 1829, she 
sang in “ II Barbiere; ” and in the same year a now forgotten com- 
poscr, named Milototti, wrote for her an eqnally forgotten opera called 
11 La Sposa di Provincia.” 

Bellini was then a young composer besmning to attract attention. 


He had just written, for her sister Giuditta, bis opera, “I Hontecchi 
ed i Capuletti,” a work hased on Shakespcare’s “Romeo and Juliet,” 
and, though but little known here, very popular in Italy. In this the 
two sisters appeared at Venice. Giulia also sang in Vaccai’s “ Romeo 
e Giuletta,” and was considered a perfeet realization of Julid. She 
next sang at Bologna and Pisa, in Pacini’s “ Vestale,” and in the 
“ Semiramide,” “Otello,” and “Tancredi,” ofRossini. For her début 
at Hilan, “E Corsare,” an opera by Pacini, on the subject of Byron’s 
“ Corsair,” was selected. Here she made the friendship of Pasta, who 
predicted her future fame, and declared that she would be in time the 
recognized successor of herself and Grassini. 

In 1831, at Hilan, there was an event of more than usual signifi- 
cance in the operatic world. Two rival companies were playing in the 
city, and, there being a demand for novelty, Bellini with difficulty 
managed to get bis opera of “Norma”-put on the stage. Amnteurs 
here who are familiar with this superb work, who have hea¿d it with 
La Grange, Cortesi, 3fedorí, Gazz aniga, Zucchi, Briol, and the num- 
berless other lyric artistes who have essayed the leading part, will 
scarcely understand how such a work could have been accepted only 
with reluctance, how the earüer acts could be receivcd in dead silence, 
or how the Casia Diva , thoügh sung by Pasta, could elícit no applause. 
Yet so it was; and only the duets for the two sopranos, Pasta and 
Grisi (the latter taking the part of Andalffisa), saved the opera from 
failure. 

Grisi soon after this felt an ambition to play Norma herself, and 
confided her aspirations to Bellini, who put her offcoldly, by telling 
her to “wait twenty years.” Long beforc that time, however, she had 
assumcd the part so peculiarly associatcd with her ñame. 

In 1832 Grisi broke her Italian engagement, and ran away to París, 
Crossing the Alps in the uncomfortable diligences of the day. Here 
she jomad her aunt Grassini, and appeared before a Parisian audience 
in “ Semiramide,” at once winning general regard. In “ Don Giovan- 
ni ” at this period she used to takc the part of Zeiiina. In 1833 she 
undertook “ Anna Bolena,” and Ninelta in the “Gazza Ladra;” and 
later in the same year she sang Doma Anna in “ Don Giovanni,” and 
became fairly recognized as a great prima donna. 

Bellini wrote his last opera, “ Puritani,” in 1834, for Grisi, Rubini, 
Tamburini, and Lablache, and its success was immediate ; but, on its 
production a few months later by the same singers in London, the 
work was denouneed as weak and ineffective, though Grisi’s great abili- 
ties were at once ncknowledged. 

For the ñe^t twenty years Grisi altemated between London and 
París, with occasional visits to St Petersburg. Her fame constantly 
increased, but Norma was ever her favorite part, and her exquisite 
singing of the “ Casta Diva ” won for her the title of “ La Diva ” (lit- 
erally “ The Goddess ”), which has since been often applied to promi- 
nent prima donnas, and which is to-day given by the foreign critics to 
Adelina Patti. During this long period of ascendency at the leading 
capitals of the world, Grisi sang in all the prominent operas of the 
time. In 1839 “ Lucrezia Borgia” was produced, and in this rich and 
sensuous lyric drama she made a success only equalled by her 
** Norma,” or her “ Semiramide.” Hany operas were written for her, 
ánd all classes of characters, from the tragic to the cómic she essayed, 
never knowing what it was to fatL In the latter line, her Norina , ¿Su- 
sannahj and Bosina , were her leading successes; and in tragic opera, 
besides the parís mentioned, may be noted Aliee in “Robert le Di- 
able,” Leonora in “ La Favorita,” and, above all, Valentina in the 
“ Huguenots.” Of course, this list includes but a tithe of the parta 
which she assumed, for to give them all would be to give a list of all 
the most admíred operas of Bellini, Donizetti, Pacini, Hozart, Verdi, 
and Mercadante. 

In 1854, Hr, Hackett, the well-known Fahlaff of the American 
stage, engaged Grisi and Hario—who had for years been associated 
with her—for a season in this country; and these two magnificent ar¬ 
tistes appeared on the evening of the 18th of August, at Castle Garden, 
in “ Lucrezia Borgia.” They were here the excitement of the day. 
The pnces of admission to the so-called opera-house were largely in¬ 
creased, but the place was crowded; and, on that memorable evening, 
the two world-rcnowned singers fully justified all their reputation. 
Grisi was at this time in the full ripeness of her powers, and had ar- 
rived at that point whén an operatic artiste, feeling that she has passed 
the zenith, is impelled to greater efforts than ever before. Flippant 
critics have said that Grisi carne to America only after she had ceased 
to attract in Europe; but this is not so. Her foot was just beginning 
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to tread the down-hiU road, but tbe summit was not yet out of 
sight. ' 

After her engagement at Castle Garden, Grisi took a brief recess; 
and, on the evening of October 2, 1854, tbe Academy of Music, on Ir- 
ving Place, was first opened to the public with “Norma.” It will be 
an interesting tradition in tbe history of tbis establisbment thnt it was 
inaugurated by an artist whose reputation is historical in tbe annals of 
music. On tbis occasion Mfcrio was tbe Poüio, Susini tbe Oroveso, and 
a young Irish girl named O’Donoyan—Italianized into Donovani—took 
tbe part of Adalgisa. Grisi next appeared in “Puritani,” supported 
by Mario, Susini, and Badiali—a magnificent cast, which has never 
since been equalled. In “ Lucrczia Borgia ” sbe was aided by Mario as 
Gennaro, Susini as Alfonso , and Yietti Yertiprach as Orsini; in 
“Favorita” by Mario as Femando , Badiali as tbe Eing, and Susini as 
Baltasar ; in “ Semiramide ” by Mario as Idreno (a trifling part for so 
renowned a singer), Yietti as Arsaces, Badiali as -¿ssur, and Susini as 
Oroe; in “Don Pasquale” by Mario as Ernesto , Badiali as Malalcsta, 
and Boceo as Pasquale. One soiitary performance of “La Sonnam- 
bula” was given^-Grisi, tbougb a mature woman, personating witb 
exquisite grace tbe village mniden Amina, and appearing almost as 
young as a girl of seventeen. This was altogetber one of the most re- 
markable operatic seasons ever bnown in America, and in complete- 
ness of detail has never been since surpassed. 

Grisi and Mario sang in tbis country some seventy nigbts, and tbeir 
salaries amounted to £17,000, Mr. Hackett clearing' a profit on bis 
contract of some sixty thousund dollars. Rctuming to Europe, Grisi 
again sang in tbe leading capí tais; butber star bad culminated. After 
a quarter ofa century of uninterrapted triumph, sbe began to expe- 
rience tbe inevitable results of years. Still in the prime of life and 
vigor, and intellectually bettcr calculated tban cver to win the applauses 
ofadmirmg crowds, the singer found her volee failing her. She was 
reluctant herself to appreciate the faet, and, after expericncing the 
neglect or coid patronage of the younger critics, and the fresh gencra- 
tion of opera-goers.in Lobdon, she went to París, wliere her draraatie 
energy was better appreciated; and, to a great degree, supplied the 
place of other Iost and fading charms. In 1859, she went to Madrid, 
where, in “Norma,” this transcendant artiste was his3ed off the stage. 
The affair led to the suspensión of the opera season, then under the 
management of Mario. She subsequently made efforts to secure other 
engagements, and was partially successful, up to as late as 1865, when 
the defeets in her voice were 60 obvious that she was obliged to with- 
draw. It was saddening and humiliating to see this great singer, once 
sought after andféledbj the capitals and courts of Europe, persisting 
in submitting to inevitable comparisons with younger and fresher fa- 
vorites. But Grisi was miserable off the stage. Unlike Pasta and 
others of her predecessors, she could not reconcile lierself to leaving 
to others tbe operatic field sbe bad so long and successfully gleaned. 
Pasta, in tbe quiet retreat of her villa on Lake Como, where sbe sol- 
aeed her oíd age by feeding chickcns, and receiving the visits of those 
who knew of her only as a traditionary vocalist, often advised Grisi to 
retire ere sbe did; but tbe Forma, tbe Lucrczia , tbe Valentino, of 
former years, could not forsake ber cliosen pursuits till almost driven 
from tbe stage. 

We remember having heard her in 1864 during one of her last en¬ 
gagements in London, and after sbe had taken a “farewell” of tbe 
stage. The opera was Yerdi’s “Trovatore,” and tbe cast was worthy 
of one of tbe most celebrated opera-houses of Europe. Grisi, on 
appearing on the scene, was reccived with a few rounds of applause 
far different from tbose sbe had evoked in eariier and brighter years. 
The opening recitative was phrased in tbe artistic style wbicb Grisi 
ever possessed, and the web and original melody Tacea la notle was 
Bung witb exquisite finisb and taste, tbougb lackíng in vocal power. 
In the succeeding allegro movement, the defielencies of tbe once great 
prima donna were specially noticeable, and tbe rapíd staccato passages 
produced tbe pninful effect of being far beyond the capabilities of the 
singer. In tbe trio, wbicb closes tbe act, the same lack of power was 
manifest. In tbe second act Leonora only sings in tbe concerted 
pieces, and Grisi’s performance here was satisfactory, but not at all 
surprising when compared witb that of later prima donnas, and nota- 
bly with La Grange, who made out of tbe phrase Set tu dal cielo disceso 
more than nny other representativo of tbe part. In the last act, how- 
ever, Grisi suddenly shone out with resplendent beauty. It scerned as 
if all her oíd vigor and grandeur had returned, and she was again La 
Diva who, for season after season, entranced and excitcd the most 
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exacting audience3 in theworld. In the wild heart-breaking plead- 
ings of Leonora in the Miserere scene, there was a depth óf pathos 
which was indescribable, and produced a marked effect on the audien’ce; 
but ber chiefest triumph was reserved for the duet with di Luna, 
where Leonora pleads for the life of her lover. In the phrase di acerbe 
I lagrime there was a despairing freuzy in her very voice and in the sub- 
sequent ejaculations with which she receives the count’s assurances 
i of his implacable hatred for Manrico, there was a dignity of trague 
grandeur, which must have surpassed even the íntentions of the com- 
poser. Grisi’s performance at this point was a flash of genius worthy 
of her best days, and raised to a memorable event in the recollectíons 
of tbe bearers a representation whícb was in other points painfully 
open to criticism. 

This was one of tbe last public appearances of tbe great prima 
, donna. Shortly after tbis, sbe went to Florence, where sbe—or rather 
her husband, Mario—owned a charming villa on tbe heights of Fiesolé. 
Here she has, of late, spent a great part of her time, tbougb still 
retaining her afíection for the nortb of Europe. Her recent deatb 
occurred during a visit to Berlín. 

Tbe prívate life of Grisi does not accord witb the received views 
of American society. She was married, at an early age, to a French 
gentleman named De Melcy, but, for many years back, has been tbe 
wife of the tenor Mario. She leaves several children, and a reputation 
as an artiste which will long live in operatic annals. Her voice, in its 
best days, was noted for an exquisite purity and evenness of tone, ex- 
tending two octaves from C to upper C, without break or change of 
register. At first she only aspired to be a contralto, but her upper 
notes quickly increased in strenglh and quality, and enabled ber to 
sing, without transposition, all the music of the modera range of 
tragic opera. Her vocal culture was ampie for all the requireraents 
of Rossini’s florid arias, but her greatest strength lay in her ability to 
express the music of passion. The anger of Forma, the maternal 
intensity of the guilty Lucrezia, tbe yearning afíection of Leonora, 
and the indignant iré of Donna Anua, were specially in her vein; yet, 

¡ witb all tliesc, sbe retained a charming grace and delicacy In ligbter 
parts. Wlien nearly half a century had passed over ber head, she 
could warble out tbe delicious polacca Son vergin vezzosa with tbe 
freshness of a girl, accompnnying her rendering of the song by tbe 
most graceful and npproprinte action. Ccrtainly, in versatility and 
generally-acknowledged superiority in all branches of lyric opera, 
Grisi’s place is filled by none of the numerous accoraplisbed prima 
donnas now dcligbting the European capitals. She takes rank, henee- 
forth, in musical history, witb such artistes as Mara, Grassini, Pasta, 
Sontag, and Malibran, and, perhap3, was the noblest of them all. 
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HUNGARIAN REYENGE. 

I N the chronicles of the Rings of Hungary occurs an account of a 
personal conflict between King Kar] Robert, called the Magnifi- 
cent, and one of his knights, which resulted in one of the most terrible 
instances of revengeon record. This knight was named Felician Zacb, 
and after the death of Matthias Csak he had swom fealty to Karl, 
becoming one of the most confidential of his friends and advisera. 
His daughter, the beautiful Clara, dwelt, as was the wont of the daugh- 
ters of many of the nobility, at the court of the magnificent king, and 
it happened that the brother of the queen, Duke Casimir of Poland, 
while on a visit at Yissegrad, fell desperately in love with her. De- 
ceiving her by a mock-marriage, which he persuaded her it was neces- 
sary ehould be clondestine, he only revealed her true position when on 
the point of deserting her to return to his own court, and Clara, over- 
whelmed with the disgrace of her position, complained bittcrly to her 
father of the duke’s treachery. Felician was furious at the insult of- 
fered to his housc; and, finding that the violator of his daughtcr’s 
honor had escaped hím, he determined to revcnge himself on the 
queen his sister, who, it appeared, had aided and abetted in the crime. 
He repaired to the palace, and, rushing frantically with his drawn 
sword into the room where the royal family were f Sated at dinner, he 
mide Btraíght for the queen. The king had risen, thinking his trusty 
friend had been seized with sudden madness, and, as he stood between 
Felician and his intended victim, he received a slight wound in the 
arm. The queen, anxious for the safety of her children, threw her- 
selfinfrontof them, and received a blow which cut offthe four fingers 
of her right hand, on which Felician was seized, and literally cut to 
pieces by the servants. 

The revenge that followed this outrage was fearful: no extenúa- 
tion was allowed on account of the circumstances that liad provoked 
it, and the whole family of Felician Zach was doomed to destruction. 
The fair Clara, the involuntary cause of the calamities that fell on her 
house, had reason to rué the “ fatal gift of beauty ” which had been be- 
stowed upon her. She was seized by the emissaries of the king; her 
hands, ears, and nose, were cut off, and thus mutilated she was 
dragged, a public spectacle, through the town. Her sister perished by 
the hand of the hangman ; her young brother was tied to the tail of a 
liorsc, which was then tumed into the forest; her brother-in-law was 
starved to death in a dungeon, and the family property was confís¬ 
cate d, their descendants being exeluded from holding any possessions 
for three generations. All this happened about the year 1330. 
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MARCUS AND HILDEGARDE. 

HA VE before my mind’s eyc a picture of two young persons, who, 
as far as outward nppearance migbt rule, would be perfectly jus- 
lificd in fa\Iing in lovc witli each other at first síghti 

The ono is a muscular, agíle, soldierly-looking youth of twenty-fivc, 
with an oval visage, aqutline nose, dark-hazel eyes, an olive skin, 
curling black hair, and a singularly virile, courageous exprcssion. 

The otber is a girl of cighteen, with the fairest of complexions, 
with the bluest heavcns of eyes, her hair a dishevclled mass of fiaxen 
ripplcs, her form as shapely as mere human form may be, her step as 
light and freo as Díana’s. 

It would not be easy to find in the world two other creatures who 
would seem to # j,better suited bynature to thegentle taskof fascinat- 
ing and wlnnlng onc another. 

But, inste^d of exchanging glancca of admiration, instead of feel- 
ing an impulse to join hands for a journey through life, thesc two meet 
with a atare of horrified surprisc, which almost instantly turna to a 
glare of hate. In the next instant, the girl is in wild flíght, and the 
youth, with dagger drawn, in furious pursuit. 

The fugitive had hardly overpassed thirty jards of ground, when 
her foot caugb* ¡n a crawling vine, and, falling forward with great 
forcé, sho lay a. iseless. The pursuer grasped her with violence; he 
turned hé- upon her back, so as to expose her white throat; he raised 
his dagger to strike. Bnt, on sceing thut exquisite face, he hesitated; 
his hand remnined suspended in air, and then dropped slowly by his 
Bidé; he drew back and gazed at her, partly ndmiring and partly 
pondering. 

His next movement was to cut a length of the vine which had 
overthrown his captive, and bind therewith her wrists and ankles. 
There wag little merey in the manner of the deed; he drew the withe 
so tightly, as to deeply indent the tender flesh; he was bent, at olí 
cost, upon securing her. The fastenings being sufficicntly wound and 
interlaced, he lifted the girl in his arma with an ease which showed 
that he was accustomed to bearing heavy weights; and, raoving at a 
pace resembling tbe military double-quick, pushed through the thin 
skirting of forest in which the chase had occurred, and halted at the 
base of a gigantic oak, in one side of which gaped a mouldering hol- 
low. Entering, he laid down his burden, gave it one hasty glance, rc- 
appcarcd on the outsidc, and began to sean tbe landscape. It was a 
kcen, anxious, yet unblcnching atare; it was like the reconnausancc of 
a practised soldier. It rccognized the presencc of mortal peril, and it 
cooily sought the means of overcoming it. 

Now, what was the cause of thi3 sccne of violence ? This youth 
and maiden werc not personal enemies, and they had never seen each 
other until this moming. The trouble between them was, that the 
name of the one was Marcus, and the ñame of the other Hildcgarde; 
in other words, that the one was a Icgionary of the army of Julius 
Censar in Gaul, and the other a daughter of a Germán warrior. That 
spirit of race, that instinctive dislike of men of one blood for men of 
another, that immemorial, mysterious, and mighty powcr for good and 
evil which has wrought so great a part In human history, which has 
founded empires, given birth to patriotism, fired courage, worked in¬ 
numerable slaughters and all manner of oppression, this spirit had 
grasped these two creatures in the midst of their years of love, and 
had made them enemies at fírst sight. 

Look again at the girl; you can see from her attire that she is a 
“ barbaríanit is only a scanty robe, made of the skins of wild 
beasts; it leaves her arms barc, and descends scarccly lower than her 
knces. And yet, in that pallid, insensible face, there is a womanly 
languor and longing which demand pity. There is asomething which 
sccms to say, “ Help me to fulfil my destiny; I was born, not to be 
hnted, but to be loved; above all, I was born to love! ” 

It is this look, oven more than her beauty, which withholds Marcus 
from using his dagger, to assure himself against her outcrics on re- 
covering her senses. A Román, a despiser and hater of barbarians, a 
Icgionary of seven years’ standing, a practised destróyer of lifc, he is 
still not quite inhuman. He remembers bis sister, Mareta; he remem- 
bers the Faustina, to whom he was once betrothed, and he shrinks 
from killing. And yet he is in great danger; he knows that this Ger¬ 
mán girl cannot linve come over the Rhine alone; he believes that a 
shrick from her might bring upon him a swarm of Sicambrion war- 
riors. 
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The only immediate result of these reflecüons was, that he exam- 
ined his armor to see if it werc in order forbattle. His compact hel- 
met, an iron cap with only a low crest, and des ti tute of plume, a hel- 
met meant for scrvicc and not for show, was fastened under his chin 
by a broad band of iron scales, which partíaliy protected his cheeks 
and jaws. His cuirass was of leatlier, pliable in general to themove- 
ments of his body, but strengthened across cach shoulder by five 
bands of iron. His short tunic, of blue woollen, descended scarccly 
more than half-way down his thighs. His legs were protected by 
closdj'-fitted leathern gaitera, or stockings, and bis feet by heavy hob- 
nailed sandals, so solidly laeed on as to be nearly equivalent to shoes. 
On his left shoulder hung his shield, an oblong rectangle of four 
feet in length by two and a half in breadth, made of two thin boards 
firmly glued together, with the grain of the one Crossing that of the other, 
the face covered with coarse cativas and then with rawhide, the upper 
and lower edges bound with bronze, and the whole píate curved, so as 
to partíaliy cncircle the body. On his right hip swung a short, strong 
dagger, and on his left a straight, hcavv, two-edged sword. Kothing 
was lacking to his armament but the pilum , that terrible javelin, six 
feet and nine inches Iong, with a handle three inches thick, which 
formed the distinguíshing weapon of the Román legionary. 

The physical dcvelopment of the youth was remarkable. The 
habit of carrying great burdens of armor, encamping-tools, and pro- 
visions, on long marches, had made his legs like those of a Hercules. 
His arms, the one exercíscd in flinging the heavy piluiu, tlic other in 
upholding his monstrous shield, wcre equally muscular. Even in those 
days, it would not have been easy to find another human body of the 
same size, containing so inuch muscular forcé, and so much power of 
enduring fatigue, hardship, and blows. Such was a Román soldier of 
the time; such was Marcus Voconius, of the Tentlt Legión. 

But, why was he alone ? The explanation is, that he had been for¬ 
túnate, and that he was now suffering for it During his last cam- 
paign, Mars and Mercury had been gracious to him, strengthening him 
to slay a Germán chieftain and strip him of a gold collar, giving him 
the wisdom to plunder a captive Germán woman of a qunntity of 
amber, and throwing into his hands three hcalthy Germán youngsters. 
To obtain a chance to sell his valuablcs in the nearest Román colony, 
he had bid high for a leave of absence. A month’s pay, not less than 
one hundred and twenty oboli (two dollars and forty cents), had pnssed 
from the purse of Marcus into the pursc of Cassius Calvus, his scarred 
oíd centurión. This selling of leaves of absence, by-the-way, was one 
of a centurion’s pcrqmsites ; and, as the price of the favor was not 
fixed by law, he was apt to be extortionate. Indced, the privilege en- 
gendered so many abuses, the soldiers plandering to fee their officcrs, 
and one-quarter of them being often absent from their eagles, tliat at 
last the Emperor Otho suppressed it altogcther, and granted the cen- 
turions, in lieu of it, a commutation in money. 

When Marcus quitted his legión, it was encamped on the very hill 
where he now stood. Why had it departed, and wliither had it gonef 
Remerabering that the oak had been nsed by the military tribunes as 
a watch-tower, he deeided to ascend it and survey the country. He 
entered the hollow and looked upward; there still were the crossbars 
which had beca set in the funnel to serve as a ladder; there, thirty 
feet above him, was the opening through which he could takc his ob- 
servations. He had laid down his shield, and was about to mount, 
when his captive gave signs of returning consciousness. He stopped 
to mutter a Latín curse, to look at her hclpless throat, and to liandlc 
his dagger. 

In the next instant, Bacchus suggested to him an expedieut of 
inerey. Unslingiug a flask of winc, which he had brought thus far 
from the colony, and with which he had hoped to celebra te his safe 
retum to camp, he applied the bell-like mouth of it to the girl's lips. 
In the thirst of youth, and in her half-unconsciousness, alie drnnk 
deeply, although it was probably her first taste of so ficrv a liquor. 
Presentíy she oponed lier eyes, started at the sight of Marcus, strug- 
gled a moment with her bonds, and then lay quiet iu despair. The 
youth tried to reassure her; he smoothed her hair, and patted her 
cheek ; at last, he bent his head and kissed her h'ps. She still sccmed 
greatly terrified, but she continucd to lie tranquil, and she made no 
outery. 

In gazing at her beauty, Marcus had half-forgotten hi3 danger. He 
so far loosened her ligatures, as that they would confine her wrists 
and ankles without stopping the eirculation of the blood. This done, 
remembering that concealmcnt was essential to his safety, he sprang 
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out of the tree, hewed down a number of bushes, and planted them 
before the opening until he had hidden it from exterior observation by 
what seemed a natural thicket. When he returned into the liollow, 
dragging wlth him some large pieccs of bark, wherewith to further 
conceal the opening, bis captivo was asleep, overeóme by the stu- 
pefying efleets of the wine, and perhaps by the fatigue of long 
marche.'?. 

Marcus now ascended the ladder; the rough and irregularly-placed 
rungs rasped the skin of his bare knees, but he was accustomed not 
to mind little obstacles and suflerings; he climbed resolutely and 
rapidlv. At the height of twenty feet the hollow entered a huge limb, 
and penetrated through tliat two fathoms farther, until it ended in a 
jagged aperture where the branch had broken off, in consequence of 
its weiglit and rottenness. At this point, lying at full length in the 
wooden flue, lie was out of sight of the girl below, aud could. survey 
the country for miles around. 

The prospect which met his eye was, at once magnificent and 
alariniug. It must be understood that the hill on which the oak tow- 
cred sloped rapidly toward the east, and commanded on that sido a 
gümpsc of the Rhine, three or four leagues distant; whilcon the west, 
it descended by a long and gentle declivity to a narrow plain, green 
with grass, and gay with flowers, which closed three miles away in a 
solemn and seemingly interminable forest. A military road, which 
the legión had constructcd two months before, ran frora the forest 
across the lcvcl, passed the northern point of the hill, skirted its 
castern base for a couple of furlongs, and then pushed straight toward 
the Rhine. On the north of the road, pressing it cióse agaiust the 
slope, extended a vast and impassable morass. 

But wlmt rendered the scenery terrible was, that it was not a soli- 
tudc. To the east of the hill, betwecn Marcus and all the Román 
forees íu Gaul, stretching from north to south across the road, lay an 
array which he knew from its struggling ranks and irregular equip- 
raents to be an army of barbarians. On the right and lcffc were 
swarms of wild cavalry, large and half-naked men with flowing hair 
and slcnder spears, who careered restlessly about on little ponies. 
Tlie centre was composed of two long lines of spearmen, grouped in 
small masses of various magnitudes, ready to fall into their phalanxes. 
In front, were scattered hundreds of videttes or skirmishers, the greater 
part javelin-men, but a few slingers and archers. 

Now Marcus understood why his comrades had departed, and 
whitber thcy liad gone. The Germana had passed the Rhine; the 
legión, wamed of their approach, had retreated; it had undoubtedly 
crossed the plain, and was now beyond the forest. It was clear to his 
mind, moreover, that he would have fallen into the hands of the bar¬ 
barians, had he not lost his way during tbé previous nigbt, and ar- 
rived at the encamping-ground by a circuitous route. On the other 
hand, liad he not forsaken the military road the day before, under the 
uotion that a Gaulish path across the forest was shorter, he would 
have met the legión on its retreat, and been this moment under the 
protection of the eagle. At all events, he was tbankful for the general 
order of (besar, which had dircctcd that all men on leave of absence 
should go armed, tbe army not being strong enougli to protect them in 
their wnnderings. 

Other reflections worried the lonely soldier. "What a shame that 
the military tribunes had abandoned this strong position—a position 
which could only be attacked from the east by a single face—a posi¬ 
tion where the great Julius would have defied all Germany 1 ‘Would 
the legión reccive reenforcements, return, beat the barbarians, and re¬ 
lieve him before he starved to death, or was discovcred and masBa- 
cred ? Flnally, this was the last day of his leave of absence, and 
he liad uot yet rejoined his eagle, and, in spitc of his good intentions 
and desperatc efforts, he might be charged with desertion. In short, 
Marcus, brave as he was, and accustomed to mortal peni, felt that his 
situation was a horrible one, and prayed heartily to the immortal gods 
for delivernnee. 

At one time he thought of descending and cutting the throat of the 
girl before she should awaken, and cali around him a phalanx of 
Suevi or Sicambrians. Then a twinge of conscience or superstition 
chcckcd him; he seemed to hear a voice declare, “ If you spare not, 
neitlicr símil you be spared; ” he remembered, in a confused way, that 
the oak was a sacred tree in Gaul; he shrank from the idea of dese- 
crating it with blood. In those days men did not necessarily disbe- 
licve and despise religions in which thoy had not been educated. 
Thcre was a charity of credence in hcathenism, because it did not 


claim to be catholie, and did not hold that there could be only one 
truc faith. 

Remaining quietlv in his lookout, Marcus bent his limited but 
energetic spirit to studying liis situation with the oye of a soldier. 
There was promise in theattitude oftlie Germans; thoy were evidently 
prepared, not for march, but forbattle; tbe circumstance Jiinted tho 
proximity of an encmy. He observed also that they had shown bad 
gcneralslúp in selecting their positions, inasmuch as the whole of their 
right wing lay with its back to the morass, while in the rear of their 
left wing there was no body of reserve. Xow upon the solidity of tiña 
leffc wing depended the safety of their whole army. If a charging 
column should break that, seizc the hill behind it, and so command 
the road which skirted the rear of the hill, the barbarians would lose 
their only Une of retreat, and run the risk of a complete mnssacre. 
Yes, it was a good plan of attack; but where $ the charging 
column ? 

Of a sudden, Marcus carne near sliouting with joj. A dust ap- 
peared in the edge of the forest; growing denser and denser, it 
emerged upon the plain ; undemeath it appeared a line of advancing 
cavalry. ( - •' 

“ Gaulish horsc I ” muttered Marcus. “ The legión -has been reen- 
forccd, and is rctuming. There will be a battle, and I am saved 1 ** 

For an hour, which seemed to Marcus like a day ,} \ gazed on tho 
slow and orderiy approach of his comrades. The cSYalry, not more 
than a thousnnd strong, filed oíf to right and left on cl r ai*ing the 
wood, deployed into loose linee like skirmishers, and advanced to 
check the cavalry of the Germans. Then carne infantry; first a few 
liundred light troops, whom he knew to be Cretan archers and Nu- 
midian darters; after them legionaries, marching by the flank six 
deep, their heavy pikes sloped over their right shoulders. Presently 
the morning sun rose over the hill, and sent its rajs to brighten tho 
crests of the helmets, the bosses of the shields, and the points of the 
weapons. At last the column ended : only one legión, but that the 
Tenth: only one legión, but victoiy certain! 

Marcus now attempted to estímate the number of the Germana. 
It was a diflicult matter, for thcy were gathered in cluraps of difierent 
sizes, according to the strength of the cantonB which furnished them, 
and moreover the lines were fluctuating, the files of various depths, and 
the stragglers numerous. He guessed, however, that they amounted 
to some twenty thousand infantry and two thousand cavalry. The 
relative proportion of the two armies was tkus three to one; but the 
smaller number had discipline, expcrienced officers, superior armamento 
and long linbit of victory. Marcus wished nothing better for himself 
than that he were at his custom&ry post in the first rank of the second 
cohort 

As the Romans approached, there was a tumultuous movement 
among the barbarians, a running to the phalanxcs of stragglers, wild 
capcrings, savage shoutings, and a brandishing of weapons, all followed 
by a certain scttling into position, a straightenlng of the lines, and a 
closing up of the files. These dense masses of tall and heavy-limbed 
men were formidable to the oye, but Marcus knew by expericnce, as 
wcll as by present observation, that their soldierly front covered a masa 
which had many causes of weakncss. He was awarc that only their 
chiefs had metal breastplates, that only the foremost ranks were pro- 
vided with leathern or linen corselets, and that the men in the rear 
were half-naked savages, with no better arms than axes, clubs, and 
long polcs, whose points had been hardened in the fire. Courage, 
strength, and impetuosity, the Germans had, but no well-furnished and 
wcll-guided powers of resistnnee. If their first onset was chcckcd, 
if their leading files were broken through, their defeat was certain. 
Still that first onset was terrifie, and his Romun heart throbbed 
anxiously. 

Meantimc the cavalry had opened the struggle. On either flank 
there were partial and bricf charges, nttended with a vast deal of 
caracoling and shouting. He could sce the combatants rising in their 
saddles to fling their darts or thrust with their lances; and here and 
there he could dÍ3tinguish single combats or engagements of prancing 
groups. On the whole, this combatwas cqual in fortune, neither party 
gaining ground for more thnn a few minutes at a time. The Gauls, 
although inferior in numbers, held their own by dint of superior order 
and management; for they liad aequired a certain amount of discipline 
and skill from their Román commanders. 

Under cover of the swooping and carcering cavalry, the legión 
carne on with beautiful steadiness, keeping its line of march by the 
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fiank until it was within half a milc of the Gemían infantry. Then, 
in machine-like order, cohort after cohort deployed, taking ground to 
right and left of the road, preserving their intervals with mathematical' 
exactness, and never ceasing to advance, even during their evolutions. 
To Marcus itwas a godlikc spectacle to behold these veterans—unaur- 
passed in drill, in stcadincss, and in military intelligence—file into po- 
sition under guidance of the flags of the centuries, and sweep forward 
in a lino which showcd no irregnlarities and no fluctuations. 

The order of battle was presently established: four cohorts oppo* 
site the swamp, and six opposite the hill; five cohorts in the first line, 
and five in the second. To obtain a corrcct idea of the scene, it must 
be understood that the constitution and formation of the legión had 
been vastly changed aince the days of that bold innovator and great 
military genius, Caius Marius. It was no longer the complicated hody 
which had fought Pyrrhus, the Samnites, and Hannibal; it no longer 
knew the distiuctions of luuitati, principes, iriarii , rorarii, and accensi, 
there were now no corpa of light-armed, of pikemen, and of javelin- 
men, as sepárate arms; the lines of battle were no loDger five or six 
in numbcr; the maniple had ceased to be a unit of formation. In the 
daya of Cresar, the plan of a legión drawn up for battle was not unlike 
that of a modera brigade. The unit of formation was a regiraent of 
five companies and about five hundred men, known as the cohort. The 
linea of battle were sometimes no more tban two, and searcely ever 
more than three, in number. The ancient variety of weapons had 
given way to a convenient uniformity of armament, every legionary car- 
rying the long rectangular shield, the heavy double-cdgcd sword, the 
solid dagger, and two ponderous javelins. The files, indeed, were six 
deep; but the men were separated by intervals of three feet, so that the 
front of a cohort nearly equalled that of a modem regiment of the 
same strengtb. Between the cohorts, moreover, were open spaces, too 
narrow for the safe entrance of a hostile forcé, but broad cnough to 
facilítate clmnges of direction, and to allow of the introductíon of re- 
enforcements. 

Marcus was delighted with the disposition of the legión. He saw 
that its wcightiest wing would be devoted to taking the hill, and he 
knew thnt, if this were done, the barbarians would be exterminated. 
He could hardly restrain himsclf from waving his hand in encourage- 
ment, and crying oufc, “ Live the Tribune Canutius! ” 

Then he grated his strong teeth to think that he should be obliged 
to lie here like a fox in a hole, while his corarades fought for hiB 
amusement like gladiators, or, rather, for his safety, liko the immortal 
gods. The temptation to descend, and endeavor to creep around the 
left wing of the Germans, beset him again and again, only to be driven 
from his head by a glancc at the widc-spreadmg charges and caracol- 
inga of the barbarían cavalry. Paticnce! He must wait for his free- 
dom; he must crouch for his life. 

On carne the cohorts; it would have been a beautiful sight for a 
aoldier of any age. Every legionary followed his file-leader with a 
precisión like that of instinct; from right to left the ranks sccmed as 
straight as if ruled by a Une. Long and severe practice—the drilling 
of ten, fiftecn, and twenty years—had brought these men to such an 
accuracy of movement, that, separated as thcy were by intervals of a 
yard, they kept the direction as well as our modera soldiers keep it 
by the touch of elbows.* No orders were heard; no bravado of 
shoutings rose from the regular array; the rapidity of the advance 
was dircctcd by the pace of the colora; the martial machine carne 
onward witli a terrible precisión, and in mcnacing silence. 

Marcus found that he could not keep in view the whole panorama 
of battle. He singled out his own cohort; itwas the second } and was 
on the extreme right of the front line; consequently, it was nearly op¬ 
posite him, so that he could watch its every movement It was now 
preparing for the charge; with onc motion the apare pilum was trans- 
ferred to the left hand ; with a second motion the other pilum was re- 
stored to the right shouldcr. Marcus could f see the military tribuno 
who commanded the cohort rise in his saddle, as he gave the orders 
which directed these preliminaries; and he almost thought that he 
could distinguish his voice penetrating through the medley of Germán 
outcrics, and the clash of the Germán spears on their wicker shields; 
for by tliis time the phalanxes of pikemen were thundering forth a 
paoiiy or battlc-hyinn, and beating time to it with their weapons. 

Meanwliilc, the Creton orchers and Numidinn darters had slowly 

* It remaíns to be acen whethor the repeatíng-rifle will not drive ub to give 
up tbc elbow'to-elbow formation, and drill onr men to move in the open order 
of the Romana. 


driven back the less-skilful light-armed troops who opposed them • 
and presently the gray-feathered arrows, and then the slender, bright- 
pointed javelins, began to patter on the armor, or hiss through the 
lirnbs of the barbarie pikemen. Accepting the storm as a defianec to 
cióse battle, the chiefs uplifted their swords as a Bignal to advance. 
The trembling foresta of spears declined slowly and irregularly for¬ 
ward ; the war-hymn rapidly swelled to a terrific scream; the compact 
phalanxes set forward. With a swift rush, the archers and darters 
swept back through the intervals between the cohorts, leaving an open 
space for the shock of the beavy-armed, and spreading tbemselves 
over the field to gather up their discharged missiles. 

Marcus now sent a rapid glance along the two linea of battle. He 
was pleased to see that the Romans, although less than onc-third the 
number of the enemy, were nowhcre in danger of being outflanked; 
their open order, and the modérate depth of their files, gave them 
this advantnge over the dense and clumsy masBes of the Germana, 
and, afl for solídity, they had that in their discipline, their long 
experience, and their habit of vietory. 

Now carne a deep, stern roar; it was the charging-shout of the le- 
gionaries; it was like the voice of a thousand liona. The paco quick- 
ens; the lines are not thirtyfeet apart; up go the javelins with a 
single movement; with another movement they are hurlcd at the en. 
emy. The effect, even from the distance at which Marcus watched 
for it, was obviously prodigious. The pilum —over two feet of Steel, 
and four feet and a half of solid wood, as thick as a strong man’s 
wrist, forming altogether a wcapon of several pounds’ wcight— 
launched by muscular and skilful arms, crashed through the wicker 
shields of the Germans, through the corselete of linen or leutlicr, and 
deep into the bodies within. The whole front rank of the barbarians 
seemed to go down at once. The irregular and confused phalanxes 
halted and reeled, as if stricken by some opposing machíne of cnor- 
mous power. Another movement; another flight of ponderous javelins; 
another sweep of the scythe of deatb. 

There was no order in the Germán battle as the legionarics flung 
themselves into it, covered by their long shields, and thrusting with 
their heavy-pointed swords. A wild contest, indeed, ensued; but it 
was the struggle of dismayed men who sought safety against men who 
were enger to kill; it was an encounter of clumsy sabres with weapons 
which pushed straight at the heart; it was a fight only for a minute, 
and then it was a massacre. Backward rolled the Germans, all forma- 
tion and eonfidencc gonc, a confused masa of flight, the first line over- 
bearing the second, the legionary sword following cióse, and drinking 
its fill of blood. Such was the battle of the second cohort, and of 
the two others which were immediatcly in line with it. 

Now carne a movement which showed the direction of an able of- 
ficer, who meant to offer no gap for the entrance of disaster, while at 
the same time he pushed vietory to the uttermost As soon as the 
immediate success of the charge was established, and while the load* 
ing files of the Romans were still mingled with the flying barbarians, 
the extreme right cohort of the second line wheeled to the right, and 
faced the Germán cavalry on that sido, thua cutting it off from Corn¬ 
ing to the support of its broken infantry, as well as from assaulting 
the fianks of the five cohorts which were hastening up the slope of 
the hill. The consequence was, that the horse of the Germán left 
wing did nothing during the rest of the action but skirmish aimlessly 
and ineffectively with their Gaulish antagonista, finally disappearing, 
one by one, either as killed or as stragglers. 

Perfectly comprehending the object of this movement, Marcus 
turaed a satisfied eye to the other end of the line of battle, and per- 
ccived that the four cohorts there stationed had not cbnrged at all, 
but were quietly facing the enemy at a considerable distance. He was 
more than a soldier, this Marcus Yoconius; he had in him something 
of the prompt intelligence which goes to the making of a general. He 
nodded his curly head with satisfaction, as he noted this disposition. 
It was evident tohim that the Román commander meant to amuse the 
right wing of the barbarians, and keep it in position until his own 
right wing Bhould gain command of the road in rear of the hill, and 
so render the vietory one of extermination. 

“By Júpiter!” muttered Marcus/in bis soldierly joy, “I bdieve 
that Caius Julius himself is here.” 

But it was high time that he should be stirring, if he did not want 
his comrades to find him in his ignominious retreat, and make his 
subsequent life a burden to him with their rough raillcry. The bro¬ 
ken left wing of the Germans was streaming by him in brcathlcss 
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squads, and the pursuing cohorts, their ranks already reestablished, 
were steadily advancing up the slope. Hostily descending his con- 
eealed Iadder, he gained the base of the hollow just as the eaptive 
girl awoke from her slumber. She was listening to the voices of the 
fugitivas, and it was evident that she recognized the speech of her 
eountrymen; for, as he reached her side, slie gave utterance to a cry 
for dcliveranee. He raised his drawn sword over her head, and she 
becarac silent, Then, seizing his shield and pusbing asido one of the 
broad strips of bark, which clo3ed the entrance of the hollow, he 
glided out, replaced the bark with one hand, and gnzed about him. 

Cióse behind the tree the Germans, under the direction of their 
tall chiefs, were atriving to re-form their line of battle, too busy to 
notiee his appearance. Between him and the brow of the declivity 
were a few acore of archers and darters, scattered loosely after the 
fashion of skirmishers, who were endeavoring to check the advancing 
cohorts. Marcus sprang forward; he must cut his way through this 
lme; he must fight for life, and that promptly. One haggard bar¬ 
barían, without armor, and clothed in a short robe of skins, he struck 
down with a blow acro33 the nape of the neck. Then two otliers saw 
him; with a ycll of surprise they rushcd at him, flinging their darts ; 
but his solid and well-handled shield stopped the missiles. He dashcd 
at them with his bloody sword uplifted, and they inade away at a 
speed which he could not rival. His retreat being thus open, he slung 
his shield over his shoulders and rushed down the slope to meet his 
•comrades, flinging himsclf, with a shout of triumph, into his accus- 
tomed file of the second cohort. 

His centurión, grim and scarred oíd Cassius Calvus, chceks grimed 
with dust, and hands dabbled with blood, carne up to him and laughed 
In his face. “ You have just saved yourself, youngster,” hoarsely 
growled the veteran. “ Another day, and your leave would have bcen 
out.” 

“ The barbarians are rallying on the hill, centurión,” replied Mar- 
cus, with a military salute. “ Let us be ready for them.” 

Then, remembering the long pikes which he would ahortly have to 
encountcr, he looked about him for a pilum. But all these weapons 
liad been discharged during the first strugglc, and the advance of the 
line had been too rapid to allow the soldiers to recover them. 

“ Sword in hand! ” was the growl of Cassius Calvus, in response 
to his glance of inquiry. 11 There is no time to apare for hunting after 
javelins.” 

The words were true; the Germans were doing their best to rally 
and hold the hill; they had already established a respectable battle- 
array. Probably the chiefs had at last perceived that tlie loss of the 
cminencc would cntail the loss of the road and the destruction of their 
whole army; and, incited by desperation, as well as by shame at their 
late defeat and by their native courage, they were exhortíng their 
clumps of spearmen to a furious resistance. Slowly and wearily the 
two arrays approached each other; at last, when scarcely a bundred 
feet apart, the chaire commenced. Tbis time there was no pilum to 
hurí; the sword alone must match the long pike. Amid a tremen- 
dous shout, the scrcaming antagonists glaring into each other’s faces, 
the Unes struck together with a sharp crash of spear-heads plunging 
into the Boman shield s. 

Marcus was nearly thrown prostrate by the shock. Three pikes 
hit his buckler; one, indeed, was broken by the blow, and another 
slipped aside; but the third held fast and was pushed with grcat vio- 
lence. The youth braced his right leg backward, and Btrove with all his 
immense strength not to be pushed outof his rank, perfectly conscious 
that the weapon was working its way through the wood and rasping 
his arm, but all the while watchíng bis opponent and devising how to 
get within stabbing-range of him. The Germán was of unusual beight, 
at least eíght inches taller than Marcus, and strongly built, a chieftain, 
too, as was evident by his cuirass and ornamenta, and, In short, the 
anost formidable foe that our legionary had ever cncountcred. 

Of a sudden Marcus stooped and raised his shield with both hands. 
The spear-head broke, and the long and clumsy shaft shot harmlessly 
over his head, its holder plunging forward with such violence, that he 
reeled against tbe Boman, seeking immediatcly, however, to clutch 
him in a cióse grapplc. But the legionary was too quiok; he turned 
the assailant with a whirl of his buckler; in the same inatant he 
plunged his sword into his bare throat. This was but a part, was 
but the trivial commencement, of a struggle which spread all along 
the line, which involved thousands of muscular and desperate men, 
and which lasted for minutes. All the seasoned strength, all the 


trained dexterity and agilitv, all the cxpericuced courage and patience 
of the Bomans, were needed to merely hold their antagonists in chcck. 

At times, here and there, along the coramingling fronts, thero 
were little lulls in the storm of death, during which the combatants 
seemed to shrink from each other, watchíng for safety rather than for 
a chance of attack. Then it was that the Boman discipline showed 
its power; then it was that the stem shout of the military tribuno, 
sitting on his horse behind the press, drove the soldiers forward; then 
it was that the centurions, stimulated by tbe responsibilities of their 
rank, dashcd on like forlom hopea. It was in an eflort to load his 
tired men anew into the thick of the hostile phalanx, tbat Cassius 
Calvus met his heroic death. He leaped alone into an open space 
fronted by bristling pikes; he raised his shield, Btruck down four or 
five spear-heads at once, and plunged within their long reach; the 
next instant he was engaged in a violent bodily straggle with three 
Germans. Swords were too long; daggers were drawn on both sides; 
the Boman fell, but with him two barbarians. 

Xow it was that Marcus Voconius vindicated his clnim to be the 
cbompion swordsmon of tlie cohort. Springing over the body of 
Cassius, he transfixed shields and the hands that bore them; he clove 
the leathem helmet of a chief and laid open the skull within it; he 
made a wide opening in the dense array of pikes. But his nearest 
comrades were too busy in drngging away the body of their centurión 
to give him timely assistance. In a moment he was surrounded by 
tall, long-haired, blue-eyed warriors; bis shield was stricken aside, 
and a Germán of unusual size grappled him around the shoulders. 
In this emergeney Marcus showed what could be accomplished by 
muscles which had been seasoned by digging trenebes, carrying a 
hundred pounds of equipments and provisions, and drilling with the 
double-weightcd arms of exercise. Stooping down, he raised the 
savage in his grasp, plunged with him through the surging and yell- 
ing press, threw him down amid the first files of tbe coliort, and dis- 
patched him with his daggcr, all this time not loosing his shield from 
his arm ñor dropping his sword. A prodigious feat of strength, des¬ 
perate courage, and good fortune (for he escaped without a wound), it 
was long remembered in the legión. 

In our days, when protective armor is no longer wom, and when 
projectiles dissipate lines and columns at long ranges, such severc and 
prolonged hand-to-hand contests are unknown, and, without reflection, 
seem incredible. It must be remembered that the soldiers of elassie 
days, covered by their helmeta, cuirassea, and shields, and esposed at 
a distancc only to arrows and fragüe darts, could march clean up to 
their adversarles without receiving much harm, and even ¡n cióse fight 
were not easily reached by weapons, at least so long as they faced the 
enemy. At the battle of Dyrrhachium, Cassius Scteva, one of Casaría 
centurions, received ouc hundred and twenty darts in his buckler, and 
escaped with only two wounds. 

Still the contest continued; it had lasted minutes, and it was still 
as obstínate as ever; it seemed, at times, as if the Bomans would be 
forced backward, broken and slaughtcred. But belp was at hand. A 
clear, military head had devised a final and decisivo movement Un¬ 
der the direction of a superior officer, who had closely followed the 
charge on horseback, a cohort of tbe second line filed at a double- 
quick to the right, fronted with a resounding shout, and charged with 
hurled javelins upon the left flank of the Germans. In another minnte 
the battle on this wing was converted into a mercilesa slaughter, which 
rushed bleeding and screaming down the eastem slope of the hill, and 
soon choked up the road below with barbarían corpa es, 

Tbis massaere, however, was accomplished by tbe two fresh co¬ 
horts and the auxüiary ligbt troops. The three first cohorts, includ- 
ing the one to which Marcus was attached, were holted at the brow of 
the hill, re-formed, and marched hack to the scene of their first strug¬ 
gle, where they were directed to rearm themselves with their javelins. 
A tremendous shout of “ Hail, Casar, imperator I ” greeted the officer 
who gave this order. 

Marcus looked at him; it was indeed the great Julius. There 
was the tall and graceful form; there were the firm, marble-like, 
cleanly-shaven cheeks; there were the black eyea, full of noble 
thought and feeling; there was the resoluto, meditative, culturad, pa- 
trician expression: there was the great author, orator, statesman, gen¬ 
eral ; there was the foremost man of all this world. Marcus wnnted to 
throw himself in the dust before him, wanted to worship him as agod, 
wanted to die for him. It seemed to him that, if he had a hundred 
lives, he would give them all for Casar. 
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For an instont, the conqueror of Gaul smiled, and waved liis 
hnnd in responso to the shouting of the legionaries. Then he gave 
the signal to march; the tríbune in commnnd uttered the word, 
“ Forward! ” the flaga of the cohorts inclined with a sharp motion to 
the front; the solid machine of veterana moved with one impulse; 
and so Marcus Yaconius strode proudly past Casar. 

Arrived upon the western slope of the hiU, he cotdd see how the 
battle ivas possing on the left wing. All iras wcll there, and had evi- 
dently been going well for some minutes ; for the Gaulish cavalry had 
already driven the Germán horsc into the morass; and the Germán in- 
fantry was recoiling before the opposing cohorts. He guessed what 
had bappened and how; the barbarinns, seeing the defeat of their left 
wing, had attempted to make good their retreat before it should be 
cut oíf; they had charged with no vigor, or perhaps had. not charged 
at all, and the legionaries had easily overthrown them. 

In ten minutes more the fírst three cohorts had refamished 
themselves with javelins, and wero advancing upon the disordered 
barbarians, who already crowded the road between the hill and the 
morass, vainly seeking to open for themselves a path back to the Rhine 
and their owncountry. From this time untll the battle ended, Marcus 
wns simply a murderer. All that he and his comrades had to do 
was to slaughter fugitives without way of escape, without organization, 
and often without arms, whose perplexity was such as nearly to dis¬ 
able them from resiatonce¿ and who in many cases oflered their throats 
to their pursuers or attempted to take their own lives. The fields 
were dotted, and the military rood was literally piled with the corpses 
of tall, long-haired, blonde-bearded. men, their larga limbs scantily 
covercd with the hides of beasts, their sunbumed skins tuming to an 
ashy yellow. All over the plain fugitives were being speared by the 
Gaulish horse and the Numidian darters. The business-like cool- 
ness, dexterity, and rapidity, with which captors cut the throats 
of their prisoners, and the stolid or despairing cnlmness with which 
the latter aubmitted to the atrocity as to a right, produced spectacles 
which we could not parallel at this day. amld any portion of the Eu- 
ropean race, ñor higher in the scale of civilization than China or 
Japun. Xo quarter; scarcely any asking for quarter; merey was 
never the order of the day in ancient battles; and the Romana neces- 
earily had little pity for men who would have granted none. It waa 
not nntil the victors were physically wom out with killing, that a miser¬ 
able remnant of two thousand or so were encouraged to surrender, and 
were herded together under guarda for the purpose of being sold as 
alavés, or recruited into Casaris Germán cavalry. 

About noon, the day’s tragedy being ended, the legión was ordered 
to collect on the hill, and recstabUsh its encnmpment During this 
brief march, Marcus was able to gather lrom his comrades what had 
hnppened during his absenee. The Germans hnving passed the 
Rhine, the tríbune in command had sent notice of the fact to 
Casar, and then, fearing lest he should be surrounded, and reduced 
by hunger, had decided to retreat, and, levelling the fortifications so 
that they might not furnish the barbarians with a stronghold, had 
set out in the night and accomplished a march of fífteen hours. 
Casar had met the legión, galloping to its aid with a guard of Ro¬ 
mán knights, and followed at a distance by his iEduan cavalry. 
Aflcr giving the soldiers a few hours of repose, he- had pnshed them 
once more toward the encmy; and, immediately on seeing the field, he 
had devised his plan of battle and enrried it into effcct without a halt. 

Scarcely was the tale finished, ere the great commonder rodé up to 
the flank of the cohort and balted it Signnlling to the legionaries to 
suppress their shouting, he demanded, u Where ia the aoldier who 
shouldered the Sicambrian chieftain, and saved the body of Cassins 
Calvus ? ” 

Friendly hands touched Marcus on the shoulders. Trembling with 
excitement and expectation, he stepped to the front, saluted, and 
gave his ñame, “ Marcus Yoconius.” 

“ Centurión of the fifth ccntury of the tenth cohort! M said the ring- 
ing voice of Casar. 

Marcus sprang forward, scized the edge of his cómmanderis robe, 
and kissed it with devotion. Casar smiled, uttered a few words of 
praíse and rodé on to the’next cohort, there to eulogize or reward the 
deserving. 

Marcus was now free to Icavc the rnnks. He remembered his 
girlish captive, and resolved to go in search of her. Shield on 
shoulder, and pilum in hand, lie rapidly climhed the hill and 
reaehed the oak, to find his imitation thicket trampled down, the 


door of bark removed, and the hollow untenanted. He looked 
up; she was not on the ladder; he glanced about him and saw 
the vine with which he had bound her ; it seemed clear that she 
had broken it and fled; he rushed out in search of her. 

The natural supposition was, that she had directed her steps down 
the eastern slope of the hill, with the hope of reachingher own countrv. 
In that direction he ran, looking eagerly through the scattered trees 
which dotted the declivity, and forgetful for the moment of the tre- 
mendous fatigues of the day. 

He wus determined to have her ? Why ? A wife ? Xo. Xo 
Román married a barbarían. A slave? Yes. A beautiful slave. 
That was all. That must be all. A beautiful slave, to be kept for a 
while, and then to be sold. We can hardly wish him success in his 
chose. 

Of a sudden, a furlong to the right of him, he discovered her, a 
prisoner again, firmly bound to a sapling, her fiasen head fallen on 
one shoulder, her attitude mere despair. Two half-naked and dark- 
8kinned men, whom Marcus recognized os Xumidian darters, stood 
near her, apparentlyin violent altercation. The newly-appointed cen. 
turion was stíU a dozen rods from them when they ceased their quar- 
reí, and faced simultaneoualy toward the girl with. darts raised in act 
to throw. It seemed as if, unable to decide which was the captor, 
they had compromised the dispute by agreeing to murder the captive. 

Marcus called loudly; he ordered them in Latín and Gallic to be- 
gone; he raised his pilum and shook it threateningly. The savages 
stared at him, stared at eaeh other, exchanged a few guttural words, 
then Iaunched their missiles. In the next breath, turning their backs 
upon the legionary, they fled with a awiftness which rapidly distanced 
his pursuit, and disappeared among the scattered trees and thickets 
of the hill-side. 

For hours Marcus had been slaughtering with dcliglit; now for 
the first time his heart sickened. at the sight of blood. Almost ready 
to weep with raga and grief, he carne up to the girl, and gnzed iu her 
whitening face, beautiful still in the agonies of death, an exquisitc 
statue of poin falling into unconsciousness. One dart had pierced her 
breast, and the other her throat; each had transfixed her and fast- 
ened itself firmly in the sapling; her drooping form was upheld by 
her bonds and by the weapons. 

Promising himself that he would come baek and bury her if his 
dnties gave him time, he walked slowly away to find his cohort and 
take command of liis century. 
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HEN - ray sister Lily was between fiffceen and sixteen, she grew 
palé and thin, and our father, whose pet and darling she had 
always been, insisted, in spite of Lily’s altérnate pouting and coaxing, 
on seeking medical advice for her. The adrice proved not very dis- 
agreeable. 

“ There is nothing seriously amiss with your daughter, Mr. Ray¬ 
mond,” eaid the kind physician to my anxious father; “ 6lio has ont- 
grown her strength a little, and perhaps has been overtasked a little 
at school. Give her a lioliday—here we are in the middle of February, 
the skies looking like December, and the streets all snow and ice— 
take her down to Georgia or Florida, where the birds and flowers are 
making it summer, whatever the calendar may say of the scason, Let 
her run about all day in the open air, and you will bring lier back in 
May, less of a lily, and more of a rose, than she is now.” 

This was saíd in Líly’s presence, and the pleased look she gave 
my father would have determined hira to accept the doctor’s 
plan, oven had it been very difficult to accomplish. Difficult it was 
not to him, for, thongh he had begun life as a poor blacksmith, he 
was now a rich iron-mastcr, able to eommand botli money and leisure. 
He had even won some political inflnence by inducing the men he em- 
ployed to vote with him in closely-contcsted elections, wbere the votes 
of a hundred men did much toward determining the question. That 
he had achieved all this by his honest industry was a subjeet of le¬ 
gitímate pride to my father; but he had another source of pride, less 
understood by the world around him, and less compatible, scemingly, 
with his life’s history, yet felt no less deeply, and influencmg hira no 
less powerfully. This was pride of blood. Often have I heard him 
say, “ Men think much of blood in their horses and their cattle; it 
tells no less in man. I never forgot that, poor as my father was, he 
was an educated gentleman ; and I often said to myself, when I was 
working for my daily bread, I am neither squirc ñor beltcd knigbt, as 
some of my forefathers were, but I will do my work with as bravo a 
heart, and as trusty an arra, as the best of them could boast.” 

My mother had been a poor teacher of musió. My fatber was al- 
rcady a thriving meebanic, with money in the bank, when she carne as 
a boarder to the decent but cheap house whieh had been his homo for 
two years. She was pretty, delicate, and overworkcd. He first pitied, 
and then lovcd her. She died young, leaving only Lily and myself of 
all her chíldren. I was her first, Lily her Iast; the others died in in- 
faney. I have little to say of myself, except that I was eight years 
older than Lily, and that, from the time of my mother’s death, my fa¬ 
ther had tnught me that she was my care, and X really think I lived 
more truly in Lily than in myself, and so I was as ready as my father 
to do what the doctor advisod for her. Thus it liappcned that, when. 
she was nearly sixteen, and I was twenty-four, we made that visifc to 
the South of whieh I am about to tcll you, and whích you will fínd to 
have been the fruitful source of both joy and sorrow. 

It was all joy in the beginning. Never did poet’s dream present a 
lovelier landsenpe in fairy-land than we found awaiting «s under thosc 
Southern skies. And yet there were no mountains and valleys diver- 
sifying the scene—no rapid, rushingcataracts,no tranquil lakes, sleeping 
in pictured beauty under the noon-day beam. 'What, then, was the 
cbarm, you may ask. It was the soft skv, the gentle breezc; whieh 
just swaycd the green woodland, and the flowers whieh spvang every- 
where under our fect., and hung in clustered beauty from tree-top and 
spreading branch, til! we sceraed to walk under a canopy as well as 
over a carpet of flowers. Think of passing, in ttiree or four days, 
from the snows of winter into verdure and flowers, and the songs of 
birds, and the soft, perfumad air of summer! What could the fairies 
do for you more than this ? 

Our destination had been Savannah; but a letter from onc of my 
fathcr’s political friends had procured for us an urgent invitation to 
make a visit to a family residing in the country, 

Our hospitable entertainer, Mr. Forrester, resided on a plantation 
whieh had belonged to his family for more than a hundred years, dur- 
ing whieh suecessive genorations bad added to the extent, convenience, 
and elcganco of the homc endeared by many tender and hallowed 
momories. It was a rambling mansión, that always suggcsted the 
idea of haring grown up to the requirements of its owners, rather 
than haring been builfc in accordance with tbc design of an arehitect. 
But I must not pause upon the outer aspect of this lovely and happy 


home. Lovely as this was, its chief charm was within—in the cultiva- 
tion of mind, the grace of manner, and the warm, generous, loving 
hearts of its inhabitants. How many brigbt pictures memory rocalla 
of those happy weeks—of rambles through the woods in eeareh of 
some rare specimen of the Southern Flora for my berbarium; of boat- 
ings along the river-banks, when the sunliglit flickered down on us 
through the dancing leaves of overarching limes and oaks, or when, 
dropping low in the west, it made the woods seem all on fire with its 
glow; or, besfc of all, of chill evenings spent in Mr, Forrester’s library, 
when the blaze of the resinous pine-wood played over the well-filled 
book-shelves, or flashed on the faces of the portraits that hung above 
the mantel-shelf, startling the gazer with a momentary appearance of 
life and motion 1 There was a quietude, a seeming steadfastness, about 
this place and the life assoeiated with it, whieh charmed me greatly, 
and whieh, perhaps, impressed me all the more from its contrast with 
the eeaseless actirity and ever-changeful kaleidoscope of our New- 
York life. 

My father lacked tho stately ease of Mr. Forrester, and the culti- 
vation whieh a life of leisure had enabled him to attain; but, possess- 
ing a shrewd, intelligent mind, he had gathered much of interesting 
incident and charaeter from his stirring life, and so could contribute 
his quota to the entertainment of our little circle. Gentle, lovely Mrs. 
Forrester, whatever might be the subjeet of conversation, gave it new 
interest by her quick intelligence,her playful wit, and womanly grace; 
and “ the boys,” as she ealled them, though one was eighteen and the 
other twenty-three, tlirew somewhat of the hopeful brightness and 
fearless confidence of their own nntried natures over the graver and 
more cautious eonelusions of their elders. For me, I observed and 
enjoyed, sunning myself in this atmosphere of summer warmth and 
quiet. I forgot that from such an atmosphere the storms are born. 
And Lily—she seemed to drink in new and fuller and healtbier life at 
every poro. Her slender form acquired more womanly proportion, a 
richer carmine glowed on her ehecks and lips, and in her brown eyes 
there lurked a tenderer shadow. The child’s careless, confiding look 
was softened and beautified by maidcnly consciousness. 

We had originally intended returning home the last week in April; 
but, by some means, Mrs. Forrester had learned that the twenty-eighth 
of April would he Lily’s birthdny, and she urged us most alfectionately 
to give them the pleasure of eelebrating it with us. My father con- 
sented, in conscquenee, to stay till the first of May. 

All who were within visiting distance of the Forresters—and that 
meant aü within ten miles—were invited to the birthday féte. Our 
amus ementa were to be arebery and croquet parties, whieh bogan at 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and, in the evening, a dance. A colla- 
tion was provided, of whieh the guests were to be invited to partake 
as they arrived; and the whole was to conclude with a magnificent 
supper. There were many consultations on the twenty-seventh, and I 
was scareely surprised when, cntering the library in the evening, in 
search of Philip Forrester, who was to help me to fasten around the 
pictures some wreaths I had been making, I found his eider brother, 
Elliot, in cióse conversation with his father. There was something, 
however, in the looks of the younger man, as well as the sudden 
silence on my entrance, whieh made me step back quickly. 

“ Fray, come back, Miss Raymond,” cried Mr. Forrester, adding, 
with a smiling glance at his son as I returned, “ Here is Elliot sadly in 
want of a confidante for a love-tale.” 

I thought that Elliot Forrester looked flushed and nervous; but, 
bowing slightly to me, he said quickly, “ I will not oífer Miss Ray¬ 
mond an apology for leaving her with you; ” then, pnusing for a mo- 
ment at’the door—“Can you tell me where your father is, Miss Ray¬ 
mond ? ” 

Before I could answer, Philip entered, hammer in hand. Elliot 
immediately disappeared, and Mr. Forrester began to speak of the 
wreaths I held, in a manner that prevented any recurrence to what 
had just passed. Yet I did not forget it, and I found myself glancing 
with curious interest at Elliot Forrester when we gathered around the 
tea-tablc. He caught the glance, and replied to it with a frank smile 
—frank, and yet with something in it that seemed to say, ** I shall not 
tell you my seerefc yet.” My father, too, seemed to be more than usu- 
ally excited. Indeed, nobody appcarcd to me quite natural. I even 
fancied that Lily was a little more constrained, a little more shy, than^. 
usual. When we went to our rooms, she was silent and sleepy, and, 
when I awoke the next morníng, she was gone. As she did not gen- 
erally rise so early, or make her toilet so quickly, my vague feeling 
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of something unusual being about to occur increased; and, stimulated 
by it, I, too, dreased rapidly, and descended to the lower story. AH 
ihere was still and undisturbed, except by servants and dusters, To 
be rid of tbese, I wandered into the grounds. At first, my steps 
•^ere aimless; but, after a while, I remembered a •«'hite rose - tree 
growing not far away, and, thinking how pretty its snowy buds would 
be among Líly’s dark eurls, X turned down the path that led to it. I 
had not gone far when I saw that otkers were bofore me—there stood 
Elliot Forrester, speaking earnestly; and, though bis face was averted 
from me, I could read every fervid word be uttcred in tbe agitated 
face of Lily. Wbat a lovely picture ske made, standing tbere among 
the roses! I drew near enougb to see tbe quívering of tbe laskes tbat 
veiled oyes tbat I was sure were swimming in tears, and tbe smiles 
tbat trembled on ber lips — smiles tbat íuíght as well bavo becn 
tears ; then I turned, and went quietiy and slowly baek to tbe bouse 
and to my room, tbere to strive to familiarice myself with tbe tbought 
that my Lily, my flower, my nursling, was to be mine no more, was 
to gladden anotlier lieart, and to make anotber lióme beautiful. 

I should líke to tell you kow my Lily, the child-woman, the sixtecn- 
years oíd maiden, mct me next—of tbe conscíousness that was lialf 
gbame and balf pride, But Coleridge has described it far better iban 
I can ; 

“ She balf enclosed me with hcr arms, 

She pressed me with a meek embrace, 

And, bending back ber head, looked up. 

And gazed into my face. 
w1 T\yas partly love, and partly fear, 

• And partly ’twas a bashful art, 

That I migUt rather feel tban ace 
The swelling of hcr lieart.” 

But I must basten on, for my space is limited, and X have mucli 
yet to tell. 

My father, in permitting Lily’s engageinent, liad declared tbat 
notbing would make him consent to ber marriage till after lier 
eighteenth birtbday. All tbe Forresters remonstrated against tliis, 
—all, except Elliot, who seeraed afraid to trust hiniself to speak; 
so, at Icast, I interpreted the llush that rose to bis brow, tbe com- 
pression of liis lips, and tbe almost stern fixedness of tbe gaze he 
turned to my father, wlio met tbe míngled reproaches and entreaties 
of Mr. and Mrs. Forrester witb a decisión pone tbe less firm because 
it was playfully expressed. During tliis little scene, Lily had stood 
near the table in tlie centre of tbe library, witb downcast face, and 
fingers nervously engaged in picking tbe petáis, one by one, from a 
lovely rose which she had snatcked from a vase before her. Suddenly, 
Elliot placed bimsetf beside ber, and, taking ber haud, said, 11 You 
hear, Lily, two years must pasa before your fatlier will gire you into 
my keeping,- but yon aro none tbe less mine—you liave given your- 
self to me, and tbat witb your father’s consent. Is it not so, Mr. 
Rayrooüd ? ” 

“ Just so, Lily is yours witb ber own consent and mine—but you 
must leave ber to Olive and me for anotber two years.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Raymond, leave ber; but leave her as my treasure— 
my promised wife—nay, my truc wifc in tbe sigbt of Heaven 5 you cou- 
sent tothis, Lily? Speak, dear one, ifyou aro mine, say it! ” 

He spoke passionately. Lily lifted ber cyes till tbey looked 
into bis, and speaking slowly, distinetly, and witb an emphasis which 
seeraed to put a heart-beat in every word, said, “ Yours, Elliot, now 
and forever in spirit, and to be yours wholly, on tbe day my father has 
himself appointed— my eighteenth birtbday.” 

What new power had dawned in tbe child! My fatlier and I 
looked at eack oíher with surprise—Mrs. Forrester smiled on Lily 
tbrougb gleaming tears—and tbe passionate flash faded from EUiot’s 
brow as be looked into tbe calm eyes of bis betrothed. He touched 
her forebead witb bis lips, gently, almost reverently, and led ber to 
the carriage wbicb was waiting for us. 

u Remember, Elliot,” said my father, as he sbook young Forrester’s 
hand at parting, “ I forbid neitber correspondenee ñor visits. I sball 
be glad to see you all.” 

44 You sball see me m tbe fall, sir, if I live.” 

* And so we parted. Again we were in New York, in its wbirl of 
busy lífe. The pasfc three or four months might bave seemed a dream, 
JmtJor tb^letters wbicb made so largc a part of our Lily’s life, and 
for an\ i .,^)Tdreamy bappiness which sometimes atole over her as she 
sat with book or work lying neglected on ber lap, wbere it had fallen 
from unconscious fingers, wbile ber eyes looked straight before ber, as 


if she saw tbere picture3 of tbe futuro, lengtbeniug out in bllssful per- 
speetivc. 

Elliot Forrester paid bis promised visit in the autumn. He and my 
father talked muek of public affairs. Tbeybelonged to tbe same po- 
litical party, and were both at tbat time mticb interested for tbe suc- 
cess of Breckmridge; yet, I fancied I could occasionally detect a tono 
in tbeir conversation wbicb, if prolonged, would have terminated in a 
discord. Ere anotber spring dawned, tbe discord liad come indeed, 
aflrighting with íts jarring notes not a single faraily, but a nation. 

: My kumble efforts are confmed, however, to dcpicting its efTects 
on two bearts and Uves. It has been said that tlio bitterest enmity 
is ever found between tbose separated by tlie narrowest lines. My 
father, who kad been tbe readiest to concede all ber demanda to tbe 
South before the fall of Sumter, would not bear of compromiso after 
i tbatevcut. 

“ Do you think Elliot Forrester can be ín tbe Southern nrmy ? ” I 
: asked 011 c day, when weeks liad passed witliout any intelligenco of 
liim reacbing us. 

“I Cíinnot tell j but, if he is, I hopo be will never again darken my 
tbresbokl. Notbing sball tempt me to take a rebol by tbe hand. I 
am glad you are tbere to hear me, Lily.” 

Lily had entered while lie was speaking, and stood still to listen. 
She turned very palé as be spoke to ber, but I saw lier look stead- 
• ily on the snppbire witb its sparkling diamond circlet which Elliot For¬ 
rester liad placed on lier finger, as she said softly, 41 1 sball be sorry, 
fatlier, to bave you and Elliot at variarme.” 

The words seemed so simple, so ckildlike, that my father smiled 
and walked away, tbinking, doubtless, tbat tbere would be littlo diffi- 
■ culty in separating tbose United by 110 legal tie. I did not so read 
my Lily, and my lieart sank witb the apprehcnsion of coming sorrow. 

1 The weary weeks and months rolled on till a year had passed, and 
Iñly's eighteenth birtbday bad arrived. My father had wisked to celé¬ 
brate it by a bal!, but Lily liad proíested against tliis so urgently that it 
bad becn sullcnly rclinquisbed—-X say sullenly—for my father was evi- 
dently beginuing to feel that tbere was antagonista between Lily and 
him, and, having been disappointed in his proposed birtbday /etc, he 
seemed utterly to ignore tbe day, making no allusion to it even in 
his good-morning to Lily when it arrived. My heart was sore for her 
as I saw ber linger beside kim till tears rose to ber eyes, and hcr lip 
quivered, tlien tura silently away. Remcmbering what that day was 
to liave been to Lily, I felt a yearning tenderness to ber tbat would 
not perrait me to leave ber. My father left us as usual after 
brcakfast, and Lily and I were sitting together in our own little room, 
to wbicb only a few intímate friends bad tbe cntrcc, when the door 
was opened cautiously and a gentlcman entered, who closed it care- 
fully before he turned bis face toward us. Even then, tbe brouzed 
face and keavy beard so disguised him, that until Ibcard liistenderly 
spoken “Lily,” and saw my sister spring into bis extended arms, I did 
not recognize Elliot Forrester. I must not linger on tbe scene tbat 
followed; I cannot sparc time even for reeourttíhg the ingenious de- 
vices and hair-breadtli escapes tbrougb which Elliot Forrester bad 
made bis way to New York under an assumed ñame. He liad been 
compelled to make a long detour to tbe West, and bad met witb so 
many vexatíous delays, tbat be was a weck later in arriving than 
he had expected to be. 

“ But I am iu time, my darling; tbis, you know, is our wedding- 
day—you have not forgotten it, Lily,” be exclaimcd, as he saw hcr look 
of surprise. 

“ Forgotten! no, indeed, Elliot; bufc wby remember wbat cannot 
now be.” 

“ And wby not ? ” 

‘‘Because my father will never consent, Elliot, at least, never wbile 
tbis war continúes.” 

“ But be lias conscnted, Lily, I have waited his own tíme—your 
eighteenth birtbday is here—and, by his own words spoken in ¿he 
presence of witnesses, yóu are mine.” 

Lily looked wistfully at me, as she said, “If only it could be.” 

“ But how cau it be?” I rather answered to tbe look than ques- 
tion. 

“ How ? ” exclaimed Elliot, irapatiently. 44 Wbere is the diffi- 
culty ? Do you think I have no friends in tbis city, do you think 
there are none here who see the justice of our cause, and believe 
in our success ? One of tbese I saw last nigbt. He has undertaken 
every tliing, for he knows where to fínd the rigbt magistrate and 
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the right clergyman; I am expecting him every moment, to tell me 
that the license has been obtained, and the hour appointed. When 
all this is done, will you fail me, Lily ? Shall I have risked life—” 

“ I will never fail you, Elliot. I am yours now and ever—■” 

“But, Lily,” I began, “my father—” 

“ Olive, my father gave me to Elliot two years ago, and Elliot has 
done nothing to iorfeit his confidence or my love,” 

“ My darling! God helping me, you shall never repent this hour. 
And Olive will be our friend,” he added, holding out his hand to me. 
“ Only liear my plan,” he continued, as he saw me about to speak. 
“ I would not for more than my life expose our darling to one mo- 
ment’s pcril. I have come only to fulfíl the promise made two years 
ago—to make Lily my wife—and then to leave her in the safe shelter 
of her borne—” 

A cry from Lily interrupted him. 

“ To leave me, Elliot!” she exelaimed ; “ is not a wife’s place at 
her husband’s side ? ” 

“ Not when her presence would unnerve him, Lily, and makc his 
duties harder.” 

“ And would my presence do this for you, Elliot.” 

“ It would, my own, wliile I am in the midst of all that makes 
war frightful; but soonpeace will como—weask only justíce, and the 
people here are beeoming more sober.—-justíce will be done—we shall 
all be friends soon, and your father will not like me the less for 
having run some risk to secure my treasure.” 

u But in the mean time, you—Oh ! Elliot! how can I live here and 
know that you—it is impossible—oh, take me with you! ” 

To do this was clearly impossible, and oven our petted Lily musfe 
yield to the inevitable. All was arranged as Elliot Forrester desired. 
At one o’clock that 28th of April, Lily and I went to the house of the 
clergyman whose Services had been engaged. There Elliot and his 
friend met us, and, beforethe dock struck two, all had been done that 
man could do to bind together two lives which only that morning I 
had fea red were severed forever. 

The next few hours seemed then, and have sceracd ever sinee, 
like a dream. Elliot Forrester accompanied us home. He was to 
leave us at four o’clock, and, when the dock chimed the half-hour 
after three, I saw Lily turn palé, and look wistfully at her young 
husband, who rose and moved restlessly about the room. I felt 
my presence must be a restraint on their last words, and went into 
the adjoining room, through which Elliot must pass in leaving the 
house. I watched the slow-moving liands, determined to insist, if 
necessary, on his departure at four, anxious above all things that my 
father should not find him there. But, pnnctually as the little bell 
chimed four, the door opened, and Elliot Forrester and Lily entered. 
The arm he had thrown around her was necessary for her support, 
as was evident from her trembling, and from the ghastly whiteness 
of her face, yet she tried to smile as she met the eyes which seemed 
as if they could not turn away from her; but tbe smile was more pain- 
ful than tears would have been, and something like a sob burst from 
him as he clasped her cióse and kissed her passionately once and 
again; then putting her into my arms, he said, hurriedly, “ Take care 
of her, Olive; and God bless you.” The next- moment the street-door 
slammed behind him. He was gone. 

Oh ! the weary raonths that followed, and the weary questionings 
with myself which carne to no conclusión. “Was I right? Was I 
wrong ? How could I have resisted them? How could I have de- 
ceivcd my father? And what was I to do now?” Sueh was the 
round of thought, travelling in a circle, which wasted my life away. 
Had I alone been concerned, I should have fallen at my father’s feet 
and confessed all, the first time he smiled on me. Some times I hoped 
that Lily would speak; but no thought of having done wrong seemed 
ever to enter her mind; she had only fulfilled a compact made witli 
her father’s sanction, and now she was obeying her husband, in 
kceping their marriage secret for a time. She had enough to suffer, 
poor child l without the pangs of conscience. One letter she reeeived 
by a retumed prisoner,to whom Elliot had shown kindness, informing 
her of his safe arrival within the Confedérate lines, and then followed 
that dead silcnce in which Imaginntion is left undisturbed, to weave 
her own torturing visions. The slow days grew into weeks, and 
months, and years, and Lily watched and waited, but no tidíngs carne. 
So wan and wistful grew her looks as time passed on, that my father, 
whom dissatisfaction with her refusal of several very eligible oífers 
had rendered stem and hard, softened to her, and one evening, as he 


bade her good-night, he drew her to him and kissed her with all hia : 
oíd tenderness. Lily dropped her head on his shoulder and wept, ; 
overeóme by the unexpected caress, then, looking up suddenly, she 
said in pleading tones, “ Dear papa, your poor Lily is so weary of wait- 
ing—do find out forme where he is—only that,” she continued, cling- 
ing to him as he would have moved impatiently away—“justto know 
where he is.” 

My father grew hard again; I saw it in the coid, steely glitter of 
his eye,before he spoke. When he did it was to say, “Besilent, girl! 

I will not hear you dishonor yourself by naming one who is a rebel to 
his country and a traitor to you. Why did he not claim you on your 
cighteenth birthday, if he cared for you ? A true-hcarted, honorable, 
brave man would have let nothing stand in his way; but he—” 

I had seen Lily’s cheek flushing and her eye brightening, ñor was 
I surprised when, drawing herself up proudly, she said, “ You are 
right, it was the act of a true-hcarted, honorable, and brave man, and 
he did it. I am his wífe; his, ever sinee my eighteenth birthday. If 
you do notbelieve me,” she added, “ ask Olive.” 

My father turned to me with a reproachful glance, which made me 
cover my face with my hands. 

“ Olive, is this true?” he asked, after a silence which was to me 
more terrible than words. 

“ Oh, papa! How could I help it ? ” 

“ Go! ” lie said, waving us from him as he spoke, and turning to 
ascend the stairs to his own room; “ I have no clnldren.” 

Lily stood still, she had not forgiven the insult to Elliot Forrester 
of my father’s words—but I sprang after him, pleading for forgive- 
ness. I eíung to him, foliowing him to his room, and, before we 
parted, he knew ’all, all my doubtings and questionings, as well as all 
my fault, and I wrung from him the coid “ I forgive you, Olivo; ” but, * 
when I would have pleaded for Lily, he silenced rae with, “ She is- 
no daughtcr of mine—let her go to the rebel whom she calis hus- v 
band.” 

Lily’s room was within mine. I tried the door, but found -V 
fastened within. I called, and was answered with “ Good-night, Olive; ’ 
I am sleepy.” 

Before I had left my room the next morning, her door opened, and 
Lily carne out wearing her hat and cloak, and said hurriedly, at 1 
she passed through my room, “ I shall not be back to breakfast,-' 
Olive; ” then, as I would have detained her,“ I cannot stop to talk, V 
am in baste.” v 

My father did not ask for her, but ate his breakfast in almost un-' 
broken silence, and hurried away. When Lily returned, it was stíll 
eariy, I was watching for her, and opened the door before she 
ring. “ Come in, darling,” I cried, “and get your breakfast, I L.íVtí* 
kept it hot for you.” ‘ 

I was so glad to do something for the poor child, who lookeó fe- 
vered and cxcited. .She followed me without a word into the brea¿¿ * 
fast-room, and, when I had placed the breakfast before her, drank the 
cup of coffee; then she looked suddenly up, and said abruptly,“ Olive, 

I am going.” 

“ Going, Lily, where ? ” 

“To Elliot—to my husband—it is no use to ojipose me, Olive, I 
know all the difficulties ; but I heard what my father said last night, 
and I know what Elliot would wish me to do.” 

“ But, dear Lily, be reasonable; you do not even know where 
Elliot is.” ‘ * 

“ I will know soon, do not think I act without advice. Ellibt left 
with me raoney for any emergeney, and the ñames of friends here and 
elsewhere, who would take care of me and give me wliat help I 
needed ” 

. “ And where are you going first, Lily ? ” 

“ I would ratlier not tell you, Olive, it would make you unhappy 
to keep a secret from my father—I will never ask you to do it again— 
and, although he thought, last night, that I had better go to my rebel 
husband, he may change his mind.” 

“ Oh! Lily, you will not leave me so ! you cannot—think of it— 
shall I never hear from you again?—are we to be dead to each 
other ?—will you kill me, Lily ? ” f 

I stood before her, and held ber hands in a firm clasp, fre. which/ 

she strove in vain to free herself. _.---vX 

“ Olive, I must go, do not try to keep me.” 

With a strong efíort she broke away, and hastened to the 1 door, 
but, looking back and seeing me standing with outstretched, en- 
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treating arms, too faint to follow her, she sprang back, clasped me 
cióse, kisscd me again and again, called me her “ good Olive—her 
sistcr—her mother — thedearesfc tbing on earth, except Elliot ”— 
and promised to write me soon and often. In a half-hour from 
this time she was gone, taking witli her only a small trunk of 
clothing. All my father’s expensive presenta of jewclry wcro left 
behind, but a little locket and a fine gold ckain, whicli had been 
Christmas presenta from me, were taken. I sent ti note to my father 
as soon as Lily was gone, but he was abscntfrom his place of business, 
.and did not hear of her going till wc met in the evcuing. He tumed 
palé, and leaned on the table beside him, as if needing support, on first 
undorstanding that she was actually gone; but this was only for a 
moment. Voicc and fiice were botk firm, as he answered, “She has 
made her bed, and she raust lie in it.” From this time he asked 
no questions.' Had he done so, therc is little I could have told 
him of Lily. One letter, without post-mark or date, I received ah outa 
week after she left, telling me she was safe witli friends, and in corre- 
spondenco wíth her husband; that I must love her, and believe all was 
well witli her till I heard again. Then wccks passed. Afvaid of losing 
,a letter from her, I eneouraged my father’s ivish to rcmain in the city 
; late that summer, and we were still tlicre when news carne of the 
I battl >f Gettysburg. The City was jubilanfc, and my heart was full, 
.almost to bursting, wíth dread. Elliot Forrester, where was he ? and 
i where was she who lived uow only for him V I questioned, but, alas ! 

^ no answer carne. But the darkness passed, and light dawued at 
; last! 

Peaee was declared, and soon after I received a few fines from 
Lily, dated from a small town in Yirginia. She told me little of 
j herself, exeepfc that she had becn ever since our separation with a 
lady, a relativo of the Forresters, who lived near Baltimore, and that 
1 she had joined her husband at the placo from whicli she wrote on the 
I ctssation of war. What was to be their next stop secmed yet un- 
! dpcidcd. Mr. Forrcster’s plnce in Georgia had beca on the lino of 
| i n’mnn’s marcli, and, tliough the house had not been destroyed, it 
was in so dilapidated a condition that no one could live in it, exeepfc 
; Philip Forrester and a few workmen, who were endeavoring to niake 
: it habitable for his father and mother. Tn this letter was enelosed 
oj o from Lily to my father. He did not show me its contcnts, but 
tí.3 mouth assumed a rigidity as lie read it, from which I augured ill. A 
ftw days after, he hauded me a cheek for five huudred dollars, snying, 
‘“,/ou may endose that to Elliot Forrestér’s wife, and say, at the same 
time, that, when she leftmy house, she ceased to have any daim on me, 
•but tbat, as I would not have her mother’s cliild starve, I will send her 
tj?jv. mm yearly. Her gentleman husband will have to sink his 
•gfcii; *ty and do the rest. Let him show his good blood now by 
vorking, rather than depend on another.” 

I declined convoying sucb a messnge, and my father wrote him- 

. A week after, lie received the check, and with it, in Elliot 
Forrester’s hand, thesewords: “ Your daughter shall not starve while 
I live, and, while I live, my wife cannot receive alms even from her 
father. She asked for your affection, not for your monev, which she 
requests me to say is valueless without love.” 

Enelosed in this was a short but loving note of farewcll from 
Lily to me. My father tried to be scornful over this note from Elliot 
Forrester; but I saw that it touchcd him, and that, even while it made 
him angry, he was better plcased with it than he would have been 
with r more submissive communication. Still he thought and said; 
V ile \.ji talk bravely, let us see what he will do when he comes to 
act.” 

It was not onsy for us to see, for a cloud, through which carne 
ncither sight ñor sound, seemed from this time to envelop Elliot 
Forrester and his wife. I thínk my father saw at last how, with 
my Lily, my life had gone out. I went with him wherever he de- 
. sired ; to Saratoga or Fewport in summer, to city gayeties in winter; 
hut I knew, by the expression I sometimos caught in his eyes as 
they rested on me, that the sad heart looked out through the ckeer- 
ful mask I tried to wear. He grew very gentío to me. One day, 
however, I made him angry, by refusing an oífer of raarriage from 
John Meiville, au acquaintance of my girlhood, whom I had missed 
\ when he went to China about twelve years before. He had 

I u iw rire id a rich man, and told me that he had loved me always, 
^and i' .o .hours of toil had been brightened by the hope that 
íe might finó /•me still Olive Raymond, and persuade me to becorae 
Olivo Meiville. He was a good man, and I had always liked him, 


as I told my father, but I could not wake my heart to a new life, 
or carry the saddencd oíd one iuto a good man’s home. 

“I seo I lost botk my children when Lily deserted me,” said 
my father, and from that time an impalpable something interposed 
itself between him and me, aml our home grew yet colder and saddcr. 

It must not be thought that I had not made any efibrfc to hear 
from Lily. I had written to Elliot Forrester’s mother, and had re¬ 
ceived from her a kind letter assuring me that Lily was well and 
happy, but that she was not with her. She addcd that botli Elliot and 
Lily were aversc to any communication of their present homo and cir- 
curastances even to me. “ When they becomo suck,” she xvrote, 
“ that Mr. Raymond cannot suspcct them of dcsiring to excite his pity 
through your ageucy, they will write. Till they do so, it would be 
better for Lily, I tliink, that you sliould not know her address. 
Your writing to her would only awaken a contest between her duty 
to her husband and her tendemess to you.” After that I was of 
course silent; and then my hcalth gave way—not that I was ill, but I 
grew feebler, and, if possible, stiller. I tliink John Meiville, who had 
continued to visit me, as a friend, he said, first called my father’s atten- 
tion to this. When once it had been so called, no one could be moro 
anxiou8, more attentive tlian my father was. He brought our good 
oíd doctor to see me, who rccommcnded change in my case as he had 
done in Lily’s, 

“ Where would you likc best to go ? ” he asked me. 

My cheeks burned with the consciousness of a little want of can¬ 
dor as I said, “ To the Yirginia Springs; I am so weary of Sara toga 
and Hcwport.” 

I do not know why I thought of Lily as in Yirginia, exeepfc 
that her last letter had been sent from that State. My father, if 
he suspected my motive, did not betray his suspicion. “ That will 
suit mo well,” he said, “ I sliould like to look at some of the iron- 
mills in Western Yirginia. I will leave you at the Springs, and 
take a light wagón across the country.” 

“ Do not leave me; it is not the Springs I want, but travel, chango 
—let me go with you.” 

And so it was arranged. We set off the last week in May. I shall 
say nothing of our journey; but only ask the reader to come witli me 
on a June evening, when the western sun was reddening the forest, 
as in a light Rockaway, driven by a black boy whom my father had 
hired in Baltimore, beeause of his professed knowledge of the coun¬ 
try, we were proceeding toward the village of K-, in West Yirginia. 

We had occasionally caught glimpses of a column of black smoko ris- 
ing above the wood at some point where it appcarcd less dense, and, 
just as a great bell clanged out from its iron throat a cali to the hands 
to rest from their labors, wc carne in sight of one of those iron-mills 
which the neighborlioodof coal-mines makes so frequent in this región 
of country. 

Forth carne the hands, looking, with their begrimed faces, likc so 
many of Pluto’s dusky ministers. My father liad^ hoped to arrivo in 
time to see the mili in operaron this evening. 

“ The agent must be here, I suppose, and I can seo him,” he said, 
speaking more to himself than to me. “ Drive slowly, boy.” 

It was well this order had been given, for at that moment our at- 
tention was nttracted to a beautiful boy of about three years oíd, who, 
with shouts of pretended fear, but real delight, was running hither 
and thither, chascd by one of the hands who was threatening to mako 
an iron-worlrer of him, by rubbing his sooty hands over the pretty 
white kilt and jacket in which he was dressed. Intent only on escap- 
ing from this Cyclops, the boy, the moment after we saw him, ran di- 
rectly nnder our horses’ hcads. In an instant, my father had pulled 
the horses back with irresistible forcé, and, witli seareely a breathing- 
interval of time, had sprung from the earriage, and raised the child in 
his arms, unhurt, though a little frightened, as we saw by the trem- 
bling lip and the little sob which the manly boy would not suffer to 
become a cry. 

“ What is your ñame, my little man ? ” asked my father, while I 
was bmshing the dust from the white dress and golden eurls. 

“ ’Amon’ Fo’ester,” wa3 the answer, in a sweet, childish treble. My 
heart swelled, and with an irresistible impulse I caught the boy in my 
arms, and kissed him again and again. 

“ What does he say ? ” asked my father of the man who had been 
chnsing him, and wlio had run up as my father raised him from the 
ground, but had not offered to touch him. 

“ Raymond Forrester, sir; he is the son of our manager.” 
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“Papa, raararaa l ” shouted the boy, leaping from my arras at the 
risk of anotlier ía.11, as a lady and gcntleman emerged from tbe agent’s 
office. The lady was dressed in a pretty líght calicó, fitting neatly to 
a tall, well-moulded form, whose graeeful, easy movements gave her 
an air of refinemcnt which jewels and brocade cannot always confer. 
The gentleman was habited with equal simplicity in líght summer 
elofhing, which contrasted strangcly with his black curling bcard and 
darkly-bronzed hice, But for the child’s revelation, we might for a 
moment have doubted who he was, so had the youthful proportions of 
Elliot Forrester expanded in this tall, broad-chested, powerful-looking 
man, 

The reader will supposc, perliaps, that I rushed into Lily’s arms; 
but not so—my whole boing was absorbed in watching my father and 
Elliot Forrester, for I well knew that on their m'eetíng now depended 
the futuro for us all. I saw Elliot Forrester’s face fiush, as he recog- 
nized us. Lily’s oyes were on lier child, and she never saw us tíll her 
father and her husband atood with clasped llanda. Who moved first, 
nono of us cvcr knew. It seemed simulfcaneously that tbo hamls were 
outstretched, and that one cxcíaimed, “ Let ns forget all that is pain- 
ful in the past,” and the other, “Forgivo me, Mr. Raymond; I liave 
long felt that I wronged yon in taking my promised wife from you by 
stealth. I sliould not liave distrusted you; it was a cowardly act, I 
fear.” 

“ And I was not generous, Elliot; but we will forgivo cach other. 
We liave all been a littlo mad, perbaps; but we are sane now.” 

“ And now,” sobbed Lily, as she clasped one arm around mv fa- 
ther’s neck, and drew me cióse to her with the other, “ there is peace 
at Iast; it was usoless to talk of peace while there was war in so 
many licarts; but this is the truc peace, and we will never, never, 
quarrel any more—will we, darling Olive ? ” 

“ Olive never quarrclled with anybody,” said my father; “ indeed, 
she made all who lived with her ashamed of quarrelling.” 

“ Olive never did a wrong thing,” exclaímcd Lily, who, between 
laughing and crying, scareely knew what she said. 

“ Oh, Lily, Lily, you forget that I, too, kept a socret from papa! ” 

“ Which I made you do.” 

“ I was the older, Lily, and sliould not liave bceti led by you.” 

“ Just as if you could belp it—you were too good to say no to 
me.” 

“ That was not goodness,. Lily; it was, weakness.” 

“ I will not hear you abuse yourself. Elliot-, take my side.” 

“ X cannot, Lily,” said Elliot, with a smile. 

My father, who stood by, caressing his grandson, addcd, “ Olive is 
right; we have all done wrong, and we will not stop to inquire who 
has done the most wrong, but forgivo and forget, or remember the 
past only to make the futuro redecm it.” 

“ Oh, if the whole country would do so ! ” cried Lily. 

But the boy was growing impatient. “ Are you my Aunt Olive ? ” 
he asked. 

“ Yes, darling,” 

“ Then come and seo my sister Olive; slie's a beau’ful síster, with 
black curls, just líke papa’s. Come.” 

. “ Olive, you look palé; I am afraid the walk will be long for you— 
it is abont a mile.” 

“ Then you had better drive,” said my father, “ and take Lily and 
the boy with you. I will walk with you ”—to Elliot Forrester. 

And so we went to a lovely cottngc.among the hills, in whose fur- 
nishing the most simple materíals were arranged into forms of ele- 
gane e, more charming to the eye than would have been the most gor- 
geous display of wealth without tasto. Chintz-eovercd furniture, 
muslin curtains, and fresh flowers, made evory room beautíful. 

“ We have worked liard for it,” said Lily, looking with pardonablo 
pride around her. “ Elliot made coliches and divans and ottomans 
from oíd boxes, and cut barréis into lounging-chairs, and a few 
cushions, for which our poultry-yard supplied the feathers, and the 
pretty cliintzes, liave done the rest.” 

Tlie pretty cottage of the agent has beeome the charming mansión 
of the owner of the mili. To all Elliot Forrester’s remonstrances 
against this, my father answered, “All I have will be yours and Olive’s 
■when I die; let rae liave tbe pleasure of seeiiig you enjoy it while I 
live.” To me, he added,“ He has himself to thank for it; I would 
never have giveu a dollar to liim, if lie had not shown his good blood 
by his good work.” 

It may not be uninteresting to the reader to know that I now write 


my ñame “ Olive Melville.” Mr. Melville and I spend our winters in 
New York, with my father; but we have a summer home near Lily and 
Elliot, and, having no clúldren of our own, we are permitted to have 
their little Olive often with us, though Lily saya I am spoíling her, as 
I did her motlier. 
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“ON THE BEACH AT LONG BRANCH.” 

fTÍHE follies of fasliion seem to furnisb tile only tlieme sug- 
JL gesfive of brilliant periods to the newspaper correspon- 
dents, who annnally “ write up ” our places of summer-resort. 
0 ocasional descriptions of scenery, and a paragrapb, now and 
tben, about “Oíd Ocean,” yary tbe monotony of sarcasm; but 
tbo pen inyariably returns to the usual object of attack. The 
foibles of human nature offer a convenient target for tbe prac- 
tioe of commonplace wit. AVe are oonstantly reminded of 
Goldsmitli’s exquisite satire: by “human nature,” said tbe 
Yicar of AVakefield’s son, men inyariably mean tbo dark side 
of human cliaracter. According to tliese annual midsummer 
autbors, tbe only notioeable social features of a popular water- 
ing-place are fasbion, display, gambling, flirtation, and intrigue 
This is not trne. At Saratoga itself, tbe very ñame of which 
has become a synonyme for all tbat is objectionably “fast” in 
sóeiety, tbe majority of guests may be found, morning, noon, 
and niglit, enjoying themselves in a sensible way, keeping 
tliemselves cool, chatting witli tbeir friends, listening to music, 
strolling tlirougb tbe park, and making themselves as comforta- 
ble as possible. Tbe races furnisb merely an incidental fórt- 
nigbt of exeitement. Tbe ballroom dissipation is neitber so 
general, ñor so brilliantly wicked, as it is described. Even the 
leading gambling-bouse, instead of being tbe gorgeous palace we 
have read about in tbe papera, is unpretending, commonplace, 
and cheaply furnisbed. If one in fifty of the gentlemen who 
patronize tbe springs sbould also patronize tliis celebrated faro- 
bank, tbe little room in which it is located would be packed 
from floor to ceiling, and not a third of tbe excited oíd men and 
suicidal youths, so yividly portrayed, could gain an entrance. 
Long Brancli has been as mucb tbe yictiin of journalistic scan- 
dal as Saratoga. A yisitor, wbo has read about tbe Branch, is 
disappointed on bis first arrival. He fiñds tbat people are actu- 
ally enjoying themselves, untrammelled by fasbion. He sees 
ladies in comfortable summer-robes at tbe dinner-table. He looks 
in vain for the lady witli a bundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
diamonds on her person. Tbe gentleman, wbo lost bis entire 
fortune dnririg tbe previous nigbt, does not sit immediately at 
bis elbow, as be expected be would; or, if be does, bis appetite 
is unpardonably good, and bis eyes are not bollow and sunken, 
as» tbey sbould be, according to tbe orthodox standard. The 
disappointed visitor oven sees wliole families laugbing and cbat- 
ting about tbe tables, as if tbey were not in the vortex of fask- 
ionable vice. Tbe little boys and girls may be sitting upon the 
brink of moral destruction, but tbe comfortable rnammas evi- 
dently fail to realize tbeir dauger. Tbe yisitor strolls about the 
piazza or upon tbe bluff. Briglit eyes, be may seo, mischiev- 
ous dimples, sometbing of coquettish art, perhaps, but be feels 
a eertain moral safety, which is entiroly incompatible witli bis 
preeonceived notions of tbe situation. AVitbin two or three 
days be concludes tbat tbe “ wbirl of dissipation ” is an eutirely 
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imaginativo maelstrom, a convenient fiction, a popular fallacy, 
to lend an interest to letters which would othenvise Le unen- 
durably stupid. If tlie visitor spenda a season at the Branch, he 
will rehiember certain halls and hops, certain fashionable con- 
certs, and other semi-occasional incidents, which give the eor- 
respondents a groundwork for their fiction—he will acknowl- 
edge, perhaps, that their novéis are “founded on fact.” He 
raay have entered the new gambling-house opposite the Stetson. 
He se es that it ís only necessary to inultiply its visitors hy ten 
to make a spicy pnragrapli, and to astonish oíd ladies, who have 
sons jnst graduating from eollege. The common-sense visitor 
discovers, in short, that neither dissipation ñor fashionahle 
excess is tlirust upon any oné at Long Branch; that guests may 
live quietly, soberly, comfortably, if they like; that vice and 
folly are found there, as everywhere else, only hy such as 
choose to seek tliem. 

Mr. Winslow Ilomer, in the eartoon accompanying tliis nuiu- 
ber of the Journal, gives ns a pieture of the ease and pleasur- 
able ábandon whicli aeeoinpany lite at Long Branch. On the 
beach, more than anywliere else in the world, society tlirows 
aside its dignity. Men and womcn make children of them- 
eelves. Those in the water give themselves up to sport, froliek- 
ing with each other and witli the wavcs, th oughtless of fosfatan 
and its formalities. Those who watch them from the bluff, or 
at its foot, join lieartily in the spirit of the scene. Along the 
beach at Long Branch, liowever, extending, as it does, between 
the bluft’ and the ocean, more than two miles in lengfch, there 
are always many who are neither bathing, ñor watching the 
bathers. Young men and maidens find enongli of interest to sit 
together under the shade of an umbrella by the liour, and liardly 
cast a glnnce at any thing hefore them. llore one soés a soli- 
tary figure, sitfcing on the sand, with a book; there a partv of 
ladies and gentlemen, shooting at a mark; others chatting in 
groups; nurses with children, making sand-pies, or picking up 
sheíls ; amateur naturalists, gathering sea-weeds. Convenient 
as the beach is to the hotels and cottages, it presents a peeu- 
liarly interesting and lively appearance along its whole lengtli. 
Our artist suggests an oíd poetie thought in the letters drawn, 
by a young girl, in the sand. Something of tenderness, 
which she would liardly acknowledge, perhaps, has guided lier 
fiand; her friend may study lier thoughts by the point of her 
umbrella; the next tide will cíface the letters forever 5 let ns 
ñopo that the artist tneans no reflcction on tlie fidelity of the 
sex, The shallow film of water, which washes away so many 
letters in the sand, is a very suggestive symbol of coquetry. 
Many a ñame, howevev, has heen written “on the beach at 
long Branch,” which has nover been effaced—the beach has 
gladdened more hearts than it has saddened, despite its reputa- 
tión—it has made more matches than it has broken. 

Long Branch has littlo to boast of in its beach, so far as 
bathing is concerned. Considered by themselves, its waves are 
tlioroughly enjoyable, and furnisli enougb excitement. But, 
compared with the maje atic lines of breakers which roll in 
from the ocean at Hewport or Capo May, the short, irregular, 
waves of the Branch are very undignified and very unsatisfac- 
tory. The beach descends too rapidly. At ÍTewport the 
bather cliooses bis breaker according to the size preferred, 
and successive waves roll in with as much regularity as if act- 
ing under special instructions. The outer line overwhelms the 
strong man, towering and foaming as it breaks above his head. 
Yearer sbore tlie miniature breaker is hardly strong enough to 
roll a baby in the sand. At Long Branch, however, there is 
but one line, and that a broken one. The bathers are tossed 
about hither and thitlier, and rolled heels over head, men, wo- 
men, and children alike. This is exhilarating at first, but it 
becomes monotonous; one has no choiee; he must simply be 
tumhled about for a few moments and out again. Experienee 
proves that the beach is a safe one; but it is very far from 
being, what a connoisseur in beacbes would calí, a good one. 

Saratoga is thoroughly cosmopolitan, by virtue of its popu- 


larity and fame among all the eities, and in every section of our 
country. Long Branch is also cosmopolitan; but only becnuse 
it fairly represents the city of Hew York. Xt is nierely a mid- 
summer suburb of the metrópolis. Like Yew York, it is an 
epitome of the entire country. Cape May belongs to Philadel- 
phia, and is in no senso cosmopolitan. Newport is now a city 
of cottages, and is to he eompared no longer with those sum- 
mer resorts which are sought by the transient public. Nahant 
is the midsummer sjmonyme of Boston. Long Branch is the 
representativo “ sea-shore ” of the nation. 
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Oír THE ORIGIN OF LIARS. 

A WkITER in {be Temple-Bar magazine gives us a startling 
sensational discourse on “ Lying ns a Science.” His 
stand-point is tbat of the oíd diabolism, which tanght thnt the 
renlm of Natnre belongs to the prince of the powera of the air, 
who is also the father of lies. He conseqnently lays it down 
as an axiom, thnt “ man is bom a liar; the child mnst be tanght 
to speak the trnth.” 

Now, wo think thnt, in making this statement, the writor 
is availing himself very freely of the birthright he claims, and 
whioh has not been mnch damaged by his teachers: his proposi¬ 
tan is exactly the reverse of the trnth. For man, as a falsifier, 
Natnre is not responsible; he is not bom a liar, bnt bé- 
comes so by edncation. Truth is natnral to children; lying is 
an artificial ncqnisition. To say tbat children are natnral and 
spontaneons linrs, and trnthfiil only as they are tanght, is to 
libel tlio defenceless for the cowardly pnrpose of escaping the 
responsibility of their ethical misedncation. 

How wo are hom, is nndonbtedly a great and very impor- 
tantthing; and the congenital factor in our natnre is a fnr 
more potential and determining element in onr destiny than it 
has been generally regarded. Bnt it is easily misinterpretcd, 
and tnmed to mischievons ends. We nnqnestionably inherit 
predispositions, bnt, nnless the organism is warped far ont of 
the normal linea into morbid extremes, it is amenable to ednca- 
tional control. It is common to say that men are bom inusi- 
cians, poets, or mathematicians—bnt this is loose langnage; 
they are only bom with varying aptitudes in tieso dircctions. 
It is, after all, culture and not Natnre that makes the mnsician, 
the poet, and the mathematioian. So children are nndoubtcdly 
bom with nneqnal moral capacities, bnt it is cnltnre and not 
Natnre that develops these capacities. 

Bnt itis not in thislimited sense that the. Temple-Bar writer 
is to be nnderstood. He does not say that some men are bom 
u'ith a genios for lying, bnt that all men are bom liars, or, in 
otlicr words, that the reason why men lio is becanse Naturo im- 
planted the radical propensity to it in mnn’s orgnnic constitn- 
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tion. Let us see if Maturo cannot be vindicated from this 
aspersión, and if tlie responsibility does not rest else- 
where. 

The child at birth is BÍmply a little hundió of latcnt possi- 
bilities—physica], intellectnol, and moral. While yet it can 
neither speak ñor think, it certainly cannot lie. Thus far Ma- 
tnre is acquitted. There is simply no evidence that the facile 
and full-blown liar of manhood is the normal ontcome of pre¬ 
natal determination. The hypothesis is gratnitons; and what 
wo have at last is simply the assertion that lying propensities 
are the first developments of childhood. 

But we are not witliont a furthcr and decisive clew to Na- 
tnre’s intention. Edncation is far from being entirely an afiair 
of art. It so happens, and fortnnately for the race, that Ña- 
ture is onr first teacher. Far from resigning her charge when 
she has nshered the little being into the World, she then com- 
mences to teach it, and carries the mental and moral develop- 
ment much farther than people generally imagine before art 
begjns to interfere; and what is her polioy ? AVhile at birth 
the power of thinMng.is at zero, because there is nothing to 
think abont, the senses which furnish something to think. abont 
are complete and perfect for action from the first. The basis 
of mind is laid in the interconrse of the new-bom infant with 
the world aronnd it. Mental unfolding thus begins in ex- 
perience, and an expericnce which deais solely with the 
trnth of things. The senses give faithful representations of 
external objects; otherwise the univcrse would be a swindle, 
thought a cheat, and life a failure. The eye testifies to the 
truth of appearances, the ear to the truth of sonnds, while 
touch, taste, and smell, give trnthfnl reports of the objects to 
which they are related. Impressions are, no donbt, at first 
vague and indefinita, and, from their imperfection, are often 
erroneous. But the error is incidental to the scheme—itsshad- 
ow, as one might say—and is infinitesimal in proportion to the 
truth, while the whole tendency of things is toward its constant 
correction. The child’s mind, beginning with blank capaoities, 
is thus slowly built up as an internal representation of outward 
things; the fundamental characteristic of that representation 
being faithfulness and reliability. The very essence and defini- 
tion of trnth is fidélity of representation, and this is the princi¬ 
pie which is strictly and constantly conformed to in those early 
tuitions of experience which determine the first stages of men¬ 
tal growth. 

But there is also, in these eárly experiences, a definite code 
of moral disoipline, which has its roots equally in the truth of 
things. Long before the teacher comes on to the scene with 
his moral maxims, the child has taken elabórate and effective 
lessons in mntters of right and wrong. It has leamed to link 
condnct to its conseqnences, and to gnide its actions according- 
ly. By its experimental dealings with snrronnding objects, 
resulting in numerous falls, bnmps, outs, lacerations, bnrnings, 
and scaldings, it is tnught to direct its movements so as to avoid 
the evil conscquences. It finds pain annexed to certain actions, 
and that their commission entails inevitable punishment. There 
is no luring or lying here, no empty threats, no faise prom¬ 
ises. Nature not only incnlcates a moral code, but reduces it to 
inexorable trnth by cnforcing a stem, moral disoipline. And, 
because it is obviously truthful and honest, and based on the 
reality of things, it is accepted as reasonable and right. Even 
her scale of justice is rccognized and admitted. There is a pro¬ 
portion, a confessed harmony, between offence and penalty; 
slight transgressions entail slight punishments, more serious im- 
proprieties provoke graver oonsequences. . The whole polioy is 
just, faithful, kind, and trne. Indeed, if there is one terna which, 
more fitly than any other, marks the polioy of Matare in her 
contríbations to human character, that term is veraeity. 

Let Matare, then, be exonerated from this infamóos oharge, 
as she has done her part faithfolly and in the right direction; 
and, in relieving her of this impntntion, we olear the way for 
fixing the responsibility where it justly bclongs. 
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PARISIAN STREET LIFE. 

I. 

T IIERE is in París an upper and a nethcr world. Bcneatli the gay, 
ílippant, superficial, yet enelianting life wliich the passing tour- 
Í 3 t sees, there lies an earnest, and a plodding, and a sombre existcnce. 
Bút the visitor and superficial sigfit-seer—the sojourner of a week— 
sees nothing of the last. To sound its mysteries, he must take up his 
abode in París; must wander often througli obscuro ncighborhoods, 
must with a sympathetic eye study alike brighter and darker shades of 
eharacter. Delving deeper than the gaslight splendors, and leaving 
thehaunts of nlcasant vice. and the temples of ancicnt art andmodern. 
you may reach the class in whose bosom revolution was hora; back 
into whose midst revolution, baffled, was driven ; and with whom the 
rerolutionary spirit, still surviving tliough patient, yet lingera, cherished, 
to burst fortli possiby with all its ancient impetuous rudeness, on a 
day when it is least thought of. To discover tilia class, you must, as 
Wrcn in St. Paul’s commands, “ circumspice look around you. 
There it is, in the midst of the París streets. Quiet now, but discov- 
erable. There is no place more interesting to the student of Nature 
as it is in man, than these París streets; they abound in hint3 and 
food for contemplation; they shed light on history. This study is full 
of incident and romance, excites to pitv, and not seldom to admira- 
tion; it is tragic, with a due lenven of comedv. Wandering from 
one end of París to the other—guessing your way through dark, tor- 
tuous labyrinths of ominous St.Antoine and L’üniversité, with its but 
half-hidden democratic fires—wending the weary lengths of the nnr- 
now quarter Luxembourg—you will see little to revolt, much to pon-. 
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der o ver. París compares favorably, ín Street sights, with London. In 
the French capital you seo little of the despérate bcggary and pre- 
sumptuous viee which greet you in Drury Lañe and the slums of 
Westraínster. Evcn mendieaney assumcs a mild, almost a respect- 
able form. The men and women solieiting nlms are often clean; 
they ply their trade by no exhibition of sickening deformity, false or 
real; they follow one pcrtinaciously, picad vigorously—do not, how- 
ever, cast after the non-giver a volley of oaths and blasphcmies—are 
olraost nonchalant in disappointmcnt. The little ffamm —homeless, 
parentless, rngged, dinnerless, yet bright-faeed urehin, child of the 
streets, budding vagabond—runs along at your side, barefooted or 
wooden-sboed, bareheaded or ragged-cappcd, begging for jnst one 
“petit sou ; ” if you refuse, he gocs tripping off, whistling or singing 
come rollicking canaillc air, forgctful alike of his wants and your rebuff. 

But it is not of this netherraost stratum of Parisían lífe thafc I pro¬ 
pose tospeak, so much as of the class just above it; that class—vari- 
ous, multitudinous, and most interesting to observe, which ia neither 
mendicant ñor whoíly independent, which exists netther by alms nor 
by recognized commcrcial pursuits—the class betwcen tbe beggar and 
the little shopkeeper. We hear wonderful stories in almost every 
country bow the ragpiekers, and bootblacks, and newsboys, now and 
then araass largo fortunes ; by steady perseverance, patience, and 
frugality, the humblest of trades may sometimes yield a large reward. 
These pettiest of all traders ply their vocation quietly and unob- 
served; tlmeflies with thcm as it doesover the famous oak of Carlyle’s 
gorgeous description—which grew unseen a thousand years, and when it 
first announeed itself to the startled world. A bootblack, a rag- 
picker, is too insignificant a thing for the pursuer of grand tours to 
note; and little cares onr París Street líver whether you note hira or 
not; give him a sou for polishing your boots, and he will cry quits 
with you with unimpeacliable good-humor. By-and-by, when he has 
grown over middle-nged, and his hair is iron, rusty, and gray, and 
his back, by dint of the thirty years’ wrenching of the blacking- 
brush, has grown round and rickety, he has, raayhap, hoarded enough 
to ride neck and neck with his quondamcustomer on the Champs Ely- 
sées, and to sit side by side with him at the Baden-Baden, and 
Schweitzer ITof table-fPhóte Such things have been, and will be again; 
there are self-made men out of politics, and even out of our free and i 
glorious United States. 

But these trades of the París Street—who can discover or count ' 
them ? Live there twenty years, and each year raany a new trade 
will come under your notice, making you laugh, and more—tbink; 
making you cry out “ Admirable!” to your brother lmmanit}', which 
can invent so many subtle arts by which to live! Mostly nndemeath, 
to be dug out, and looked at with wonder, as you would on digging up 
fbr the first time a Perigord trafile, or some Mtherto unimagined jewel 
of an unguessed color. 

No perseverance, no cnergy, no scrious, downright hard work, no 
sobemess in the French ? Set him down, who tells you so, as the 
shallowest, most flippant of note-jotters. Bon’t be so stupid, I | 
should tell him, as to go to París and seek to judge it out of your fifth- 
story window at the Grand Hotel. Bctake yourself and luggage, in n 
cab which will cost a franc and a hatf, far out of sight or sound of the ! 
boulevards and the palaees, across the river, up certain narrow and 
gloomyish streets, in whafc is called the Latín quarter. Engage lodg- 
ings’in a student’s boarding-house, at thirty franes; breakfnst in bed, 
diñe over in the Pal ais Boyal; sit by your window, and observe. If, 
when you wake up over in j’our new quarters, you do not think yourself 
bounded by lunatic asylums, your bump of imagination is like a flat 
marble. If, on the contrary, that bump be devcloped, you will be fairly 
appalled by the pandemónium of noises which greet your cars—noises 
that sound like shrieks, like yells, likedcmoniac laughter, likcgroans, 
like sobs, like stump oratory, like phials of wrath let loose, like cries 
for vengeance, like pleadings for píty, like waíls of desperation—the 
insane, terrific gamut—will assail your ears. Asking yourself if Bed- 
lambc let loose, you rush to your window and sce—niarket-women 
—simply markct-womeu—that’s all. They are quict-looking, even de- 
murc-looking; their brown faces are as smiling and placid as a May 
morning. The only thing about them at all exceptionable to the most 
epicurcan of tourist minds is, the mnnner in which they announce 
their presence. And their cries are certainly awful. They are an 
“ institution ” without which student París would be to its inhabit- 
ants dreary enough. A student who liad lived there several years, 
told me that he could not sleep in the morning without the oíd famil¬ 


iar cries. One morning he missed the certain peculiar eiyof a woraan 
who sold fruits; and who was wont to come around at six each 
day. He missed it, and after six he did not get a wink of sleep—-not 
even his favorite morning “ drowse; ” and for weeks the absence of 
the familiar sound robbed him in the same wayof his slurabers. These 
market-women—or, ns the English would cali them, costermongers— 
are, without exceptíon, neatly dressed, with clean whíte coifs and 
aprons ; they have cheerful, sunburñt, but somewhat sharp and 
shrcwish features, which say, “Beat me down if you Can!” Their 
cries are usunlly a sort of song, or musical bar; each has one pecu¬ 
liar to herself, and easily distinguishable from all the others; and 
each cries exactly the same song daily and all the year round. But 
drill yourself in French as long as you like, you never will attain to 
such proficiency as to comprehend these woraen’s lingo. It is ’doubt- 
ful whether even nativo Parisiana could transir te it. The jargon is, 
doubtless, not intended to be understood, but to strike the ear oddly; 
their customers on the daily round reeognize them, and tlmt is the one 
thing needful; but to the stranger, so many shoutings in every key 
and discord, loud and faint, near and afar, is at first startling, and 
always quaint. As they tramp blithely along over the stony streets, 
wheeling their heavy wagons, shouting their jaw-breaking cries, 
stopping here and there to chat with a gossip or to liiggle over 
their wares, they seem thoroughly French in their liglit-heartedness 
and irrepressible gayety; still, there is an undercurrent of a deeper 
and more sombre hue in their hard-working, drudgmg lives. The 
contents of their rude little hand-wngons sufficiently announce, not 
only their vocation, but whence they come. Fruit and vegetable sell- 
ers, they also aid in the raising these commodities, from the breaking 
of the soil and planting, to the gathering and packing of them. In a 
word, the larger number of these women are the wives and daugliters 
of suburban farmers; while some are themselves little proprietors, and 
glory in holding their own with the ngricultural lords of creation. 

If you would learn any thing in the Oíd 'World, you must carry 
thlther at least one Yankee quality—inquisitiveness. Ask questions 
everywhere—in the eathedrnls, in the palaees, in the dance-halls, in 
the streets. People will starc at you—but generally they will answer 
you; and then you will be storing your head with odi scraps of 
knowledge wcll worth the hoarding. I was buying some of the most 
superb strawberries the aun ever ripened, in a little narrow París 
Street, of a dappcr little brown woman, with a long red handkercliief 
wrapped about her head; and made free use of my national prcroga- 
tive. Here is her account of herself, and it is, she said, a sample of 
thelife of her fcllow-laborers. She helps her husband till the ground; 
plants and lioes and wéeds it; tends the vegetables or fruit during 
growth ; gathers them when ripe. All that, she remarks, is nothing; 
it is like a féte to her; mere play. Her real hard work begins with 
the ripening of licr produce. She rises now somewhat before daylight; 
compctition is sharp, and/emme Blank from thenext farm will, un- 
less she is stirring carly, gct thestart of her. *She loads lier cart, and 
starts out for the city; she must hurry every rod of it. Arrivcd, she 
commenccs her song, and trudges, hour after hour, shouting untll she 
is hoarse, pushing until she is “ ready to drop,” calculating sous until 
her mind is as tired as her limbs. She has her regular route of 
streets, which extends from the Latín quarter to beyond the Are de 
Triomphe, thence back again In a circle—some eighfc miles or more 
in all. Then, with her empty wagón and heavy pocket, back she 
trudges lióme again, to the little mud-plastored farmhouse in the fields, 
so far off that the lights of the giant blazing metrópolis can be seen 
thence but faintly, gliramering against the sky. Poetry ? Thafc is the 
poctrv of everv-day lifc to the women costermongers of París! There 
are such workers—thousands and thousands of them—in gay, friro- 
lous plcasure-worshipping Franco. If ever there is a hard day’s 
work done in the world that woman does it. When you learn all 
this, you are apt to repent of the first morning you heard the shrill 
cries beneath your window, when you mentally consigned the utterers 
to regions very articulately specified in your wrath; you feel that it 
was a very serious hubbub, for dear life itself; and if you have an 
atom of kindliness in your nature, you will spend now and then a 
spnre sou or so upon their wares, notbeing over particular about tlic 
change—and will not think a fcw kiiul words in addition wasted. To 
tum aside now and then, and help the wcary plodders in this world, 
does onc especial good, amid the dissolute glare and selfishindulgences 
of París; and that the objeets which appeal to one’s sympathy there 
are rare enough, it is needless to say. 
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But the market-women have by no means an imperial patent of 
monopoly in strange Street críes. There is a solemn and lugubrious 
sound which sometimes falls upon the car, as if somebody were trying 
to imítate a funernl-toll, and, in default of a bell, liad been employed 
to ¡mnounce a deatk to all manfeind. It is the professional cry of the 
old-clothes dealers. They are of botli sexes, and walk with studied so- 
lcmnity through thestreets, with bundles of cast-off gnrments, as adver- 
tisemeuts, swungacross their shoulders. Allof these have that peculiar 
physiognomy which nnnounces their religión and their race: thcy are 
unquostionable Hebrews. They Í3suc in the early morning from those 
crowdcd aneient streets which one has a glimpse of as he walks along 
the lower boulevards; vast emporiums of every variety of apparel, 
where Jewish families trade, eat, cook, and sleep on the same floor. 
Another variety of the París Street criers is the “ vitriers,” or window- 
menders ; a famous convenience, especially to the studeuts, who, in 
their freqnent orgies, break many a pane of glass, and must perforce 
repair the damage. The vitrier has a long frame fastened to his back 
by cords wound about his body ; this frame contains pieces of window- 
glass of every shape and size; and the vitrier ais o carries at his girdle 
a bag containing tbe implements of his trade, so that he may set to 
work at once, and mend your window in a twinkling. 
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II. 

Büt, of all the inhabitants of the París streets, he who calis at 
once for your largest sympathy and your deepest curiosity ís the 
gamin. of historie and romantic fame. Víctor Hugo has celebrated 
him in “Les Misórables,” and henceforth he is a diatinct figure in 
París life. The París gamin has not his match, perhaps, in all the 
World. The superficial observer perceives him to be but a little, 
ragged, graceless, merry urchin, up to all sorts of petty wickednesses, 
and astoundingly proficient in the Street slang and vices of the great 
metrópolis. Bnt there are few to whom the gamin, in some respecta, 
may not set an example worthy to be followed. Who are these thou- 
sands of ragged little boys, shoals and groups of whom yon meet 
everywhere, and who especially congrégate about the markets and rail- 
way stations ? Whence do they come, these tiny men of the world ? 
How do they exist—where do they Iive ? The greater part of them 
are nameless and paréntless; a raalignant fate presided over their very 
birth. They are the oflfepring of that wide-spread, almost universal 
immorality which tempts one to compare Paria to Sodom and Gomor- 
rah. Very few have been bom in wedlock; they have been, poor 
things 1 for the most part, rejected and disowned by father and mother 
alike. Cast upon theír own resources in their very infaney, the Street 
is their home, their shelter, their workshop, their play-ground, their 
dining-room, and their dormitory. I have seen many a gamin.so tiny 
that he could hardly walk, whose little limbs were yet weak and un- 
steady, already ripe in the world’s ways, actually supporting himself, 
and as glib in the slang of the Street as his bearded fellows. Nature 
has been forced, and, to the mind of a foreigner, some of these little 
bodies are almost monsters. Some of them are so bright and intelli- 
gent, anawer you with such quaint humor, are so prompt in response 
and repartee, as quite to startle you. 

I was sitting, one day, at a café on the córner of the Bue St. Ho- 
noré, when an unusually bright-faced gamin, whose eyes fairly glit- 
tered with life and fun, carne up, doffed his ragged cap, and, with a 
polite obeisance worthy of Louis the Magnificent, petitioned for just 
one little sou to procure him some breakfast. Or, he said, if I had 
not a sou, hewould willingly partake of the rollon which heperceived 
me to he breakfasting. The lad’s face was so cheerful and vivaeioua, 
that he inspired my interest at once ; and, Yankee-like, I fell to ques- 
tioning him. I asked him where and how he usiially got his break¬ 
fast, and how it was he had not had it that morning. 

41 Why, you see, monsieur,” he replied, very coolly seating himself 
by my side, and glad to have a chance ’to talk, “I sleep, you under- 
tstand, wherever I happen to be when I’m sleepy. The way I get my 
Tjrqikfnst is this. I pick up, in the course of the day, perhaps two 
~or three soua* sometimos by begging, sometimes by holding horses 
-\for messieurs in the quarter of the Champs Elysées, sometimes by run- 
vning errands for the épicícr*, sometimes by swecping the pavements in 
Ifront of the shops. These sous—if, parbleu ! I do not spend ’ém be- 
fore—I lay up till next morning; and next morning, shortly after day- 
light, I take them to the Halles (the principal París markets). When 
I get there, I find the country people unloading their fruits and vege¬ 
tables. Well, you see, I have managed already to scrape acquaintancc 
with some of them, and I search out my acquaintances among them. 
Monsieur perhaps knows that, when the market-people unload their ‘ 
wagons, stray leaves of cabbages, and here and there a potato or 
turnip, fall under the wagons; and they are apt to pick out the half- 
rotten apples and grapes and vegetables, and throw ’em away. 'These 
stray cabbage-leaves and rejected fruits compose my breakfast. Ipay- 
a fafmer two sous for the privilege of picking up a certain quahtity of 
what falls on the ground in the unloading and of what he throws 
away. Other gamins do the same; and so we pick up our breakfasts 
out of the gutter, and go off— half a dozen of us together—under 
some archway, or in the porch of some empty house, and make the 
best feast we can ; sometimes we have a jolly good breakfast in pear 
and grape time; at others, we make up in laughing and joking for the 
pooraess of the meal. But, yesterday, I went on a regular féle; par¬ 
bleu, monsieur, one must recreate at times ! A lot of us walkcd out 
to St.-Cloud ; we got some wine, and made merry in the park; and it 
got so late before we were done, that we stayed out under the trees 
all night Pve just got back, you see; I spent all my sous over yon- 
der. Pm too late for the early market, and, if I wasn’t, I don’t he- 
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Heve that even my friend the petite Jeannetton, the farmerís daughter 
from Meudon, would trost me fór my breakfast.” 

The narrative was worth payingfbr; so I gave my ragged enter- 
tainer a atout roll from my table, and, with the promise of'a tcn-cen- 
time piece, I succeeded in learning from him mnch more 'about hiB 
life. He did not know how oíd he was; had not the remotest idea 
who his párente were; had not the falntcstrecollectionof having ever 
seen his mother; and remembered nothing beyond his 8treet-life. ; The 
first thing he remembered about himself was, béing beatón,by a master 
chimney-sweep for falling out of a chimncy whioh he had'been órdered 
to sweep; and he gave a most dismal account of the smeáringof soot 
which he got every morning at the hands of hiB master, and; of his 
wearily following that cruel despot about the streets day after-day, 
and acreaming, at short iñtervals, “ De haut en ba-as! ” at the tejp of 
his lunge. Then he fell in with some “ free ” gamins, who persuaded 
him to run away from the chimney-sweeping ogre and live a rollioking 
life with them; which he did, and never regretted it¿ 

“ We are the jolliest and happiest gen* in París,” said he, his eyés 
twinkHng. 

The gamins sleep in every nook and córner you can imagine; in 
cellar-ways, on door-steps, under arches, in oíd wagons, in honses 
half-bumed down, under statues, along the quays, in the sewers, on 
roofs, in parks and gardens. The keepers of the Tuileries garden are 
forced to search under every tree and shrub when the time of sliut- 
ting the gates for the night comes, in order to olear out the multitude 
of bedless little gamins who seek there for.a resting-place. But they 
are so early inured to these (to us) terrible triáis, that they are quite 
content if they can find a place where they may sleep till daylight, 
without feeling the rude shoulder-shaking of the gendarmes. 

Some, as has been hinted, become chimney-sweeps, and these seem 
to be the wildest and most roguish of all. Others apprentice them- 
selves to oíd fruit-women to do their errands and tend their stands, for 
which service they receive the unsnlable remains thereof for their 
breakfasts and dinners. When one sees these poor little fellows wan- 
dering about tho streets, often, however, whistling and singing and 
laughing as they go—now petitioning for a “ petit sou,” and telling a 
long, mendacious story about their sick mothers and starving sisters, 
in the next moment playing and skipping about, and next munching 
something eatable which they have managed to pick up—now sitting 
on the curbstone of the pavement to recruit, or count their petty gains 
—now, in the twilight, having an eye out for some obscure place to 
sleep, where gendarmes will “ cease from troubling ” and their weary 
little bodies "will be at test”—pity for their outeast, forlorn, dark 
condition, is somewhat tempered by the thought that even they— 
graceless little rascáis !—are far happier than many thousands of their 
betters. The distinctive trait of the París gamin, in contrast with the 
similar claes in other great cities, is, his utter want of worldly caro 
and forethought. With him, in very trutb, “ suíficient unto the day 
is the ovil thereof;” it never occurs to him that he is treading cióse 
on the hcels of a to-morrow. If he begs and is refused, he skips oíf, 
merrily singing " Partant pour la Syric,” and in an instant has for- 
gotten the repulse; if he steals and is caught by Monsieur the Gen¬ 
darme, he 8ubmits to the inevitable with a sang-froid wliich the Greek 
philosopher would have envied, jokes with Monsieur the Gendarme, 
who, with a firra grasp on the little ragged shoulder, is hurrying him 
along, and serves out his prison-term as a matter of every-day routíne, 
issulng from his confinement the same reckless, thoughtless, rollick- 
ing, boisterous urchin as before. He is fairly inepressible, and even 
‘ the gendarmes have lenrned to deal with him with a sort of rough, 
paternal tenderness nnd indulgence, which íb amusing and not un- 
pleasaüt to witness. The París gendarme is one of the least mild and 
least pátient of moteáis ; from the gamin alone will he bear that ex- 
quisite “ street-clmíf,” of which the gamin, of all the world, íb the 
unique master. Sometimes the gamin becomes, very early in life, re- 
sponsiblc for the.support of another besides himself; he lias, por- 
haps, a wee sister, who, with him, has been thrown on the not too 
gentle mercies of the Street. It is laugbable to see how proud he is 
of his charge, and pathetic to note how tenderly he treats her, how 
solicitous he is for her comfort, how anxiously he watches over her, 
how patientlv he bears with her feebleness, howhard he tries to make 
her laugh and play with him. There is oVdturc's nobility stamped on 
his dirty, vagabond, roguish face, now. The most beautiful virtues— 
lo ve, unselfishness, patience, tlic making another bnppy—shine in his 
bright eyes and beam in his every movement. One day, t was going 
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along one of tlie side París streets. On a door-step, I saw a little 
gamin, who could scarcely have been more than eiglit years oíd, re- 
cliníng, sound nsleep, at high noon. A little girl of six—his sister, 
doubtless—sat beside bim, equally wrapped in slumber, her little, dark 
head reclining on his sboulder. Both liad violíns, whicb they seeraed 
to bold very closely and tendcrly irhile they slept. They had, no 
doubt, becn wandering about the clty all tho morning, playing on their 
fiddles, perhaps singing out of tune, until, wearied, they liad cosily 
depositcd themselves on the door-stcp where I saw them. Their 
ruddy, liardy, little faces wore no expression of care or pain; they 
seemed by no means starved; for about their mouths quict and inno- 
cent smile3 were playing, as if their drcams had waftcd them far 
above the world of toil and trial to the restful abode of angels; their 
expression was as placid as if they had never known a povcrty that 
pinched, or a coid that chilled. The boy’s arm—a ragged, soiled, 
rough arm—was affectionatcly passcd around the little girl’s waist; 
how suggcstive, how pretty a picture did that humble door enframe! 
People who were passing smiled, too, and did a kiud thing—dropped 
now and then a penny into the girl’s lap. One of the coppers hit her 
hand, and I observed that she started and frowncd in her slumber, as 
if troubled by the intrusión of such dross upon her unworldly dreams. 

I thought that here was a “fraternity’’ wortli more than all the va- 
poriugs about brotherhood which used to fill the desecratcd Convent 
of the Jacobina near by. 

The gamin sometimes growa up, pushes his way forward, and be* 
comes a man of worth and reputation. i!ore than one famous ñame 
in modern French history has been borne by men who have received a 
stera edueatíou in the grim school of the París Street. Indeed, the 
illustrious Thiers, first of living Frcnch historians and orators, was 
but one degree higher than a gamin in his infnney at Marseilles. The 
effeminate sons of Parisian luxury, as might be expeeted, grow to 
nothing; and the number of the Parisian well-to-do who resist the temp- 
tati,ons which enervate, ia so small, that the vigorous life and energy of 
the capital musí nccessarily be recruited from below. Rudo and fierce 
though the lowest Parisian elass is, it is probably almost the only 
element of the raetropolitan community which preserves it from the 
fate of the sensual cities of oíd. Were it not for these sons of the 
Street who, out of sigbt, do all the work—who have been reared to 
know, by the tutelage of toil and want, how serious life really is, 
París would, perhaps, be the modern counterpart of imperial Rome in 
its sensual decline.' “ The sons of the Street ” ( les Jih de la rué ),‘ as 
the gamins and illegitimate poor chíldren are sométimes called, are to 
be found in every trade—nay, in every profession. One of Xapolcon’s 
greatest inarshals was a gamin grown up, and, carrying his gamin 
rccklessness, courage, and irrepressible obstinacy of hope into the 
battle-field, was one of the most brilliant warríors who ever lived. 
Bernadotte, King of Sweden, wa3 little better than a gamin in his 
youth. Some of the best inventors in the French department of the 
Grand Exposition were “ sons of the Street,” and were, and had rea- 
son to be, proud of it. One of the ablest engineers in the French 
army boasts the same origin; while hundreds of the owners of the 
brilliant shops on the Rué de Rivoli and the boulevards, of the butch- 
ers and bakers and grocers and pati&siers of the metrópolis, can trace 
their lineagc no higher than the curbstone. Of the thieves, too—to 
look on the darker side of gamin life—and the burglars and the 
shnrpers, who entice strangers into black houses and rob and some¬ 
times murder them—of all the various species of the “ swell mob” 
and crirainals, by far the larger number were taught their viees in the 
days of their “gaminship.” 

These youngest denizens of the PariB streets disposed of, let us 
take a glance at some of the mature and aged. The little stalls and 
stands, which are to be found at the córner of almost every Street and in 
almost every quarter, are worth noting. As winter approaches, these 
stalls raultiplv tenfold, and are scattered along the streets, as well at 
their corners ; for the winter trade is by far the briskest. In sum- 
mer, these oíd women and oíd men who keep them are eonfíned to 
fruits, nuts, and by no means tempting-looking cakes; and, in the sale 
of the two first coramodities at least, they find it hard work to rival 
the pennnbulating country-women wliom I have already described. 
But the advent of frost brings them their peculiar barvest. The 
chestnuts are now ripe, and the bright-red buckwheat has yiclded its 
wealth to the gveat stores of the primitive French windmills. Xow 
our oíd crone of the street-stall has her little cylindrical stove erccted 
by her side, buys her stock of chestnuts, mises her buckwhcat- 


dougli, and sets te work in thorough earnest. If, by any chance, you 
are Stirríng abroad on the coid, frosty morning, soon after daybreuk, 
you will see these oíd men and women—bent over and wrinklcd and 
whíte-headed with years—building their fires and getting their stalls 
to rights. Tlie chestnuts, you will observe, are fullv twice the size of 
ours—as large as our horse-cheatnuts—andaré, when raw,quite coarse 
and unpalatable. Roastcd, howevcr, they aro delicious, and are a very 
favorite foodwith Parisians of the middle and lower classes in winter. 
They are most frequeutly eaten for breakfust, witli butter, and, tlius 
prepared, they have a flavor much like that of mcaly swcet-potatoes. 
They grow in great abundance in the warm, Southern provínces, and 
immense quantities are sent to París to supply the Street trade, which 
is often a very profitable one. When I speak of the Street trafile in 
buckwheat cakes, howevcr, you must not understand them to be the 
buckwheat cakes with which we in America are familiar. There is no 
such thing in France as corn-meal; and the buckwheat cakes which 
are sold in the París streets are raade with flour, water, and coarsely- 
ground buckwheat. They are very large, round, flat-looking cakes, 
and the Parisians cafc them with salt. Buckwheat cakes are einínently 
a plebeían and Street article of food, The restaurants never have 
them, and they never appear on a gentleman’s breakfast-table; you 
would be heartily laughed at were you to cali for them, and be met with 
crios of amazement and almost of horror were you mildly to suggeat 
that you were wont to have them in America on every winter’s mora- 
ing. The customers of the oíd folks who make and sell them on the 
street-corners, tberefore, are raostly confincd to the lower classes— 
the little shopkeepers and the ouvriers ; these are constantly crowding 
around the little stalls, partly to keep themselves warm by the little 
stoves, and partly to enjoy the cakes themselves. From daybreak till 
long after midnight, the fires and the roas tí ng and the frying are kept 
up, the latest customers being those who have been to the theatre and 
who must have a little something warm before going to bed. When 
tlie kcepers of the stands have finislicd their sales, they pack up their 
little stock, their stove and chair, and many of them creep off into 
some side-street or allcy, and either sleep in the opon air—poor oíd 
c rea tu res!—or find a córner in some obscure café, where, for the 
privilege of slccping with their arms on one of the tablcs, they pay 
one or two sous out of their day’s earnings. 
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gusted public; the mysterious operation is usuallj performcd in the 
back-room of aome oíd bouse in an obscnre Street, hired by the “ arle- 
quins” for this especial purpose. At ten or eleven o’cloek—in good 
season to supply bis worthy but somewhnt shabby customers' break- 
fasts—tbe “arlequín” receives his renovatcd stock, and sells it with 


PARISIAN STREET LIFE. 


gratífying briskness; often, iudsed, being oppressed by the erowd of 
greedy applicants for his cheap bounty. It is only the presentable 
fragmenta, and those wbieh are capable of innocently deceiving, that 
he exposes for sale in his stalls. Thsre is, the first sorting over, a 
great mass o f conglomerated commodity Ieft to be disposed of; and it 
is surprising, as well as amusing, to observe to how many uses the 
moming’s cartload is put. Those morsels and pieces—the broken pies 
and lobstera and small messes—which are not sal able to mortals, are 


iir. 


Hr who rises late in Paris misses many of its most curious sights. It 
Í3 in the early moming that those who live by the Street are astir and at 
their work. Neither is their sphere of work confined to the business 
and plebeian quarters of the town. If you chance to pnss, from five 
to six, along the Rué Faubourg St. Honoró, or any of those thorough- 
fares which, like it, ruu behind the aristocratic mansions of the 


Champs-Elysées quarter, you will see every now and then curious- 
looking, closcd carts, with a sort of funnel in the top to admit air, 
drawn by scraggy-looking horses, and tended by meagre-looking men. 
Thcse, you observe, are standing at the back gates of the palatial resi- 
dences, the rears of which abut on the Street. If you wait a moment, 
you will sce the owners of the carts receiving from the servants of the 
üouse lnrgc baskets and box es of provisions, which are heaped pell- 
mell into the carts with líttle regard to their ingredients. They are 
nothing more ñor less than the remains from the aristocratic dinner- 
tabltfs within. The choice dislies of the prince, or the ambassador, or 
the prima donna, or the high comedian of the Palais Royal, or Mon- 
sieur the Minister, who live side by sido in this magnificent quarter, 
come to this end at last. Aftcr the guests have dined off them in the 
great salle (bmanger, they descend to the kitchens. Rere the butlers 
and cooks, the footmen and errand-boys, make further inroads into 
tliem; and wliat is left the cook regards as his “ perquisite,” and sells 
the whole in a jumble to these.fellows with the mysterious cart. The 
lobster d la Mayonnaise , which Monsieur the Count (the famous epi- 
cure) pronounced vesterdayas faultless, is to-day remorselessly thrown 
i:i upon and hopelessly raixed up with the dinde aux truffes which 
mude the eyes of the oíd Ambassadress of Squashenstein glisten with 
enthusiastie moísture; fruifc and roast beef, pies and cucumbers, sal¬ 
món and chicken fricassee, form one conglomérate mass, sold in a 
lump for a lump sum, and gradually fill up the cart with n savory but 
not to the delicate taste very palatable mess. Where does it aII go 
to? In any country but Franee, you would say at once—to the pigs, 
the horses, the chickens, the dogs. But in Paris there are thousands 
who raust live as best they can. You see, “ beggars cannot be choos- 
ers; ” and, if one has but a few sous in the world, he must not com- 
plaín if his 8lice of roast beef has a suspicion of c’ucumber in its 
taste and be buttered at one end by raspberry-preserve interpolated by 
niaccaroni. In short, there are certain raarkets in París, whereof the 
tradesmen are somcwhat oddly called “ arlequins ”—though, wherein 
they resemble the famous harlequin of the stage, it is hard to guess ; 
thcse ** arlequins ” cater exclusively for the lower, indigent classes. 
The men with the carts, whom we have seen at the back gates of the 
pal aces, are their underlings, gathering their stock for the day. At 
first, one is at u loss to understand how the “arlequins” have man- 
nged to sepárate the mass, whícli was deposited in the carts, into that 
teally ucat and not untempting arrangement observable in their stalls. 
It would seem to be a hopeless tnsk to sort and clean a cartful of 
every thing entable Into a well-ordered división of vianda, such as we 
see in the market. This sorting is one of the—not Iost, but little 
known—Parísian arts. There are odd characters attached to the 
arlequins’” establishments ; for how, with such a trade, could they 
be otherwise than odd, whose business it is to sort the contents of the 
caris, and who perform it with an amazing rapidity and skill ? These 


personages first pick out the best morsels—the titbits and least demol- 
ished of the roasts and cutlets—pare and clean them, and so arrange 
thcm, on the huge platters of the “ arlequins,” as to afford to the un- 
initiatcd mind the pleasing delusion that they are thecomponent parts 
of a recen tlv-wh ole and just-cooked morsel. Of eourse, this work is not 
done where it is likely to be seen by a too curious and too easily-dis- 


now again neatly sorted, divided into various heaps, and put into neat- 
Iooking.carts. These carts are trundled by boys into the same back - 
streets where the original mass was gathered, and their contents sold 
to the Bame households to be used as the daily food of the pet do- 
mestic animáis. Thus the dog finally gets “ the crumbs which fall 
from his master’s tnble,” but in a curiously-roundabout and novel 
manner; those same crumb3 having been first sold by the raaster’s 
cook as his “ perquisite,” and then bought back again by the same 
shrewd individual for afc least triple the price first paid for them. But, 
in the second sorting, all the Iones have been carefully separated from 
the rest; and these form a third source of profifc to the “arlequins.” 
The bones are sold, in the first instance, to the manufacturera of meat 
lozenges; these having finished their peculiar use for them, sell them 
again to the manufacturera of “ animal black,” used by the pninters— 
and that, as far as we can discover, is at last the end of them. It is 
not surprising that many of the “ arlequins” derive large profits from 
their trade, and retire in a few yeara with a comfortnble income. Two 
of them—brothers—gave up their business several vears since, built 
them two fine villas, side by side, at Xeuilly, and you may see, from 
the car-windows, in what unostentatious luxury they now live. Rcport 
gives each of them a rental of thrce thousand dollars a ycar. There 
is another Paris art, somewhat akin to this of the “ arlequins.” It is 
that of theclass called the “ boulangcrs en vieux ”—a fairly untranslat- 
able but most expressive term. They are, in short, second-hnnd bakers. 
They employ a number of ragged fellows, to wander every where through 
the city, and, particulnrly about luncheon-time, in the neighborhood 
of boys 1 schools, and to gatber every scrap, crust, and lump of bread 
they can find. It has more than once been a subjeet of complaint 
that these dirty cana!lie infest the schools, and, for a trille, persuade 
the boys to sell their luncheons, or a part thereof, which their mnm- 
mas have carefully prepared for them in the morning. With their 
day’s gleanings—which Is dirty and inky and mouldy enough—these 
emissaries retum to their employers, receiving, in payment of their 
Services, a «sum proportioned to the amount of what they have col- 
lected, and their supper from the eart, themselves. The metamor- 
plioses through wliieh these crusts and scraps pass, before they reap- 
pear in the regions of bnrter and sale, are amazing. The choicest of 
them are separated'from the rest,dried in ovens, rasped, and thenBold 
for the mnking of a certnin Soup, a favorite with the lower classes, 
called the “croúte au poi” But these bits are also put to another use, 

! the mention of which will hardly be agreeable to the whilom diner at 
Palais-Royal restaurants. They are cut up into tinv, triangular mor- 
: seis, fried in butter over a hot fire, and sold to the restaurateurs, who 
serve them up in that green-pen soup for which there is so exliausring 
a deraand ! Bu* It is in Paris, and verdant is the man who expeets to 
I be sure of the cleanliness or the honesty of all that he eats in that 
delectable capital! The eTioicer morsels thus disposed of, all the rest 
of the day’s gleaning—once known as bread—is put into a large 
inortar and pulverized, and then sold—this, also, to the restaurants— 
becoraing noiv the fashionable “ ehapelure blanche,” which one thinks 
so delightful when sprinkled over his cutlets, giving them a rich and 
crisp taste, and being quite indispensable. The same “ ehapelure 
blanche” may be observed sprinkled on the hnms, tongues, sausages, 
and so on, which yon see in the Windows of the little shops where 
arricies of that kind are exclusively sold. But, aftcr that part of the 
pulverized crusts which is fit for this purpose has been taken away, 
there yet remains in the mortar a powder too fine for “ ehapelure 
blanche.” This is cooked in the oven until it is black, then mixed 
with the thick, yellow Fiench honey, nnd, somc essence being added, 
i is sold as an unfailing reinedy for toothache, more popular with the 
Parísian poor than the most elabórate professional prescriptions. 
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An arríele on tbe Street aighta and Street denizens of París would 
be, indeed, incoraplete, were I to omit one of tbe most characteristic 
of all Street professions—tbat of the boot-black. The French are 
particular to foppishness in their boots, and are therefore munificent 
patróns of thosc whosc trade it is to give thera a bright, particular 
shíne. Therc is certainly nowhere a boot-black who can bear com- 
parison with tlie París booLblack. He is, like all Parisiana, a thorough 
and trained artist. To gire jusfc the ríghfc brilliancy, jusfc the grace- 
fullest reflcctcd ray, to a boot, Is the object of his study, tbe end of 
bis ambition, the delight of his soul. Your París boot-black is no 
ragged urchin—no charity-school boy with a red patch on his arm. 
He is invariably a full-grown man—«-almost always a neatly-dressed, 
iron-gray-haired, eren quiet and respectable looking person. If, when 
you find yourself on the quays bordering tbe Seine, you will look at 
cither end of the beautiful bridges which connect newcr París with 
the Cité and the Quartier de la Luxembourg, you will not fail to 
observe groups of thesc men busily employed in their trade. You can 
hardly fail to be struck by their ncat, quiet, respcctful air,the evident 
zest with which they work, and the wcll-to-do, self-satisfied expression 
of most of the faces. What rices or misfortunes haré brought tliem 
to this humble strait, is a question whicb, on seeing tbem, at once 
aríses ín your mind, and which, perhaps, could you elicit answers, 
would only be satisfied by a series of melancboly, román tic, and 
startling tales of real life. I haré hcard of One whose only son and 
daughtcr were living in luxury at tbe West End, at the very moment 
he was picking up stray sous by kneeling and adorning the feet of 
erory varlet who could and would command so sligkt a Service. Son 
and daughter both married to money-bags, in order to “ make their 
market,” having exbausted the father’s modérate fortune: he, penní- 
less, now refu sed admittance to their urban palaces, wearing his life 
away, more miserable and to be pitied for his ihoughis iban for the 
humility of the petty profession by which he eamed existence. It is 
U8eless to dwell on such sad tales; tliey are oíd—were oíd when Bal- 
znc reopened the hidden abominations of París socicty; yet are ever 
new, repeating themselveB many times in each succeeding year. But, 
whether by rice or by misfortune—the treachery of friends, the vacil- 
lation of commerce, or the teraptations of neccssity—these boot-blacks 
have become what they are, certain it is that, in their present art, 
they are generaJly inimitable, and are withal abore the areroge intel- 
ligence for their condition. Some of them are very talkativc, and will 
rattle on as they polish, their tongues and their brushes running a 
doubtful race together. There was one cheerful, communícative oíd 
man, bent almost double, whose few straggling hairs were whitc as 
snow, and who, for all these reasons, had a very thriving custom. His 
stand was on the north comer of the Pont-Neuf—which, by-the-way, 
has becn called the “ífew Bridge” these five hundred years or more 
—and therc, for aught I know, he is stationed still. He told. me that 
he had been a boot-black for more than forty years—had polished the 
boots of the gentry who gave allegiance to the Bourbon Charles X. 
His gains, he said, averaged six franca a day; sometimos (on fetc days, 
for instance) they were fifteen; therc had been memorable days when 
they had reachcd twenfcy. He had Inid by quite enough-to supporfc 
him eomfortably the rest of his days; but the esprit de corps was still 
rnmpant within him, and he and his profession had so grown together 
that he could not possibly live without it. How he had saved was 
clear when he told me how lie and his comrades lived. Half a dozen 
of them lodged together in a single room in Faubourg St. Antoinc— 
cost to each, a frnnc and a lialf a weck—six cots in a row; they were 
never there, excepfc to sleep, so it did not matter much. Por his meáis 
he resorted to one ofthose sinall working-men’s cafés which aremostly 
situated in cellars, in by-streets; therc he got for a few sous a break- 
fást of bread, sausage, and ordinary wine. Toward noon, he would 
.leave his little box and brushes in the caro of a confrfo'e¡ doscend to 
the lowor tcrracc of the quay bordering directly on the river, and, 
composing himself in a comer, would lie down upon the bare, bot 
flagging, and have as comfortable a nap as if he were half smothered 
with feathers. Waklng, he would repair to his dinner—consisting, 
perhaps, of boiled mcat, cabbnge, potatoes, bread, and the inevitable 
white vin ordinaire. 

The “ table-talker ” of Once a Weeh not long ago gave his readers 
a very pleasant chnt about thosc qunint characters, familiar to every 
one who has ever sojouraed long in París, who sell various cakes and 
pastriea in the streets, and who, by the oddity of their ways or the 
populanty of their wares, have become public personages, and, as the 


I saying is, “ Institutíons.” The Place de la Concorde—that most mng- 
nificent of squares west of the Orient, grand in its adoraments, most 
melancboly in its memories, for there Marie Antoinette, and Madame 

Roland, and greafc Danton, were beheaded by“Mére Guillotine”_ 

tbe Place de la Concorde is tbe great gathering-place of these curious 
folk—mostly sharp-visaged, witch-like, bearded oíd women, with hor¬ 
rible, grinning faces, brigbt eyes, and rattling, witty tongues, pertina- 
cious but cheerful, and, thongh uglier than the Egyptian profiles on 
the obelisk, hard to be resisted. The “ table-talker ” recalls one in 
particular, whose nickname and features are remembered by men not 
yet past their prime. A famous oíd woman was this “ la belle Made- 
leine”—this “beautiful ” Madeleine—with the most hideous phiz that 
mortal man ever shrunk from. She sold cakes called “ gAteaux de 
Nanterre,” espeeially esteemed by tbe mothers of infantile families, 
said infants being very fond of them. While belle iTadeleine was 
there, she had a monopoly of the trade in this article, and used to 
hobble from one side of the Place to the other, shrieking, in a terrible 
voice, this strain: 

“ Achetcz les gSteaux 
A la belle Hadelein el 
Achetez les güteanx— 

Ha aont beaux, ils aont chanda l ” 

When poor oíd Madeleine of the libellous epithet passed away, the 
“gáteaux de Nanterre” died with her 5 then carne “les biscuits de 
Savoie,” and “ beignets de Lyon.” The latter were sold principally 
by a jolly oíd fellow, who received the appellation of- Pére Coupe 
Toujours, and who announced himself by a pair of loud castanettes. 
Yet another famous Street cbaraeter, noted by the “ table-talker,” was 
Papa la Peche\ who was a sort of perpetual Santa Claus to the gamin- 
dom of París. He it was who bcthougüt him of the brilliant idea of 
gingerbread-blocks, interspersed with great whité-looking halves of 
nuts. Papa la Peche is still at his trade, and the most popular man 
of the infantile lower ten-thousanddom in París. He, too, is a right 
jovial, kindly oíd fellow, with a good heart, as may be known by this 
account of him: “ He asserables a concourse of that infantile rag-tag- 
and-bobtai!, usually attracted by the gratuitous in any simpe, arranges 
them in a double arch around him, and proceeds, with all tile gravitv 
and screnity of an archbishop, to whirl around their heads a long 
cord, to which is attached a monster hunch of giDgerbread. The 
happy laughter, the baby cries, the innocent raillery, are something 
refresbing to hear.” The well-known cake of the Gymnase la another 
very vendible article in tbe Paria streets ; and the time has not long 
been passed when the students of the Quartier luxembourg were wont 
to repair to a little bakery in the Rué Daupbine, where one Cretenne 
dispensed a delicious little butter-eake, unapproachable by any of his 
rivals. The butter-eakes are gonc; but the students still flock to the 
little sliop, toward eleven o’clock at night, for a glass of rich, creamy 
mtlk, and a hot roll. Among the most popular commodities of this 
sort, sold in the streets, are the “gáteaux Gorenflot,” which, accord- 
ing to our genial “ table-talker,” had a distinguished origin. It was 
invented, he saya, by a coterie of student epicures of the Collége 
Bourbon; and in the invention the son of Guizot the historian and 
statesman—now a professor in the Collége de Prauce—and Taino, the 
pliilosophical historian, claim a share. A neighboring pastry-cook 
was furnished with a recipe; it proved a success, and the triumpbant 
inventors, who had rcccntly been held spell-bound by Dumas’s juat- 
publishcd “La Dame de Monsoreau,” christened the product “ Goren- 
flot,” in honor of their fa vori te character in that romance. 
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PROFESSOR WITTEMBACH’S STORY; 

OR, 

THE MYSTERY OF LOIUS. 

i. 

¿ l m HEODORE,” said Professor Wittcmbaeb, “ give me that parch- 
JL mcnt-bomid manuscñpt on tbe second shclf above the secre- 
tary, tbe small octavo. I llave collected there the notes of my Journal 
of 186G. tliosc at least which refer to Couut Szemioth.” 

The professor put on bis spectacles, and, araid the dcepest silence, 
read as íbllowa: 

“ LOIUS ” 

with tli>3 Lithuaman proverb for epigraph: 

“ Mitízka eu Lokiu * 

Abu du tokiu.” 

When the first trauslation of tbe Holy Scriptures appeared in the 
Litbuanian tougue, I published an artiele in the Literary and Scientific 
Gazclle of Konigsberg, in which, while rendering full justice to tbe 
•eíforts of tbe learaed iuterpreter, and to the pious intentions of the 
Bible Society, I thought proper to notice some Ilttle errors; and, more- 
over, I remarked that this versión eould only be useful to a part of 
the LitUu&niau peoples, the dialect in which it is written being hardly 
intelligible to the inhabitants of the palatinate of Samogitia, who 
speak the Joinaític language, vulgarly called Jmoudc , and which is 
still closer to tbe Snnscñt thau the high Lithuanian is. This observa- 
tion, notwithstanding tbe furious censures whicli it brought upon my 
head from a certain well-known professor of Dorpat Univcrsíty, en- 
lightencd the-honorable members of the council of administration of 
tbe Bible Society, which did not hesitate to intrust rae with directing the 
translación of the Gospel accordingto St. ilatthew into Saraogitian. I 
was tben too rauch occupicd with my studies on the trans-Uralian 
languages to undertake all the four Gospcls ; but, deferring mj T mar- 
ringe with Miss Gertrude Webcr, I repaired to Kowuo, with the view 
of collccting all the linguistic monuments, printed or manuscñpt, in 
the Jmoudetongue, that eould be procured, witliout neglecting its pop¬ 
ular poems (damos) or legends (pasados), which wouldfurnish me docu¬ 
menta for a Jomaític vocabulary, a vrork wliich must precede that of 
translation. 

A letter bad bcen given me for the youug Count Michel Szemioth, 
whose fnther, as I was assurcd, liad possessed the fumous “ Catcchis- 
mus Snraogítieus ” of Father Lawieki, so rare that its very existence 
has becn contcstcd, especially by the Dovpat professor to whom I have 
alludcd. I was referred to the-Szemioth library for an oíd eolleetion 
of damos, as well as poetry, in the ancient Prusslan tongue. Having 
written to the count to Set forth the aim of my visit, I received his 
Invitatiou, in the mostamiablc terms, to come and spend, in his Castlc 
of Mcdmtiltas, all the time my researchcs might oceupy. His letter 
ended with the assurancc that lie took a pride in speaking the .Tmoude 
almost as well as his peasants, and should be happy to aid me in an 
enterprise which he qualified as great and interestíng. Like some 
other of the richest propñetors of Lithuanin, be professed the evan- 
gelical religión, of which I have the honor to be a minister. I liad 
been forewarned that tlie count was not exempt from certain eceen- 
tricitics of ebaracter, but wns very hospitable, a friend of the Sci¬ 
ences and of lettors, and cordial toward those who cultivated them. I 
set out, tlien, for Mcdintiltas. At the castle-steps, I was received by 
the count’s steward, who at once showed me to the apartment pre¬ 
pared for me. “ The count,” said lie, u is sufiering to*day willi a head-' 
nche, to which he is subject, and regrets not being able to meet yon at 
dinner, sir. .If the Ilerr Professor docs not prefer to be served in his 
-own room, he muy diñe with Dr. Froeber, the countess’s physician. 
Dinner will be ready in an hour. Here is the bel!, if the Herr Pro- 
iessor wants any thing.” He withdrew, making me a íow bow. 

TUe apartment was largo, well furnished, adorned with glasses 
and gilding. It looked out on a garden, or rather on the eastlc-park, 
-on one side, and on the grand court-yard of State upon the other. 
"While I was unpacking my little baggage to get out my black coat, the 
sound of carriage-wheels drew me to the window which overlooked 
the court. A handsome calash had just entered. It contnined a lady 
in black, a gentleman, and a woman in the Lithuanian peasant-éos- 

* AHchel with, Lokis, are of the same signiflcance. 
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turne, but so large and strong-built that I was at first inclined to take 
her for a man in disguise. She got out first; two other women, no less 
robust apparently, were already on the steps. The gentleman leaned 
toward the lady in black, and, to my great surprise, unbuekled a 
broad leatliem belt, which fixed her to her place in the calash. Pro¬ 
ra a rkcd that tliis lady had long, whitc hair, quite disordered, and that 
her eyes, wide opon, seemed inanimate. She rennnded me, indeed, of 
a wax figure. Having unbound her, her companion addressed lier with 
great respeet apparently, but she seemed not to notice it iu any way. 
Then lie tumed toward the servants, making a sign with bis head, at 
which the three women seizcd the lady in black, and, in spite of*her 
eíforts to hold on to the calash, tliey carried lier oíf like a feathcr,and 
carne inside the castlc. Severa! servants were looking on, and seemed 
to regard it all as a matter of eourse. He who had dirccted all, now 
drew his watch out, and asked if dinner was nearly ready. “ In a 
quarter of an hour, doctor,” they replied. I coneluded that this was 
Dr. Froeber, and the ladj’ in black the countess. From her age, I in- 
ferred that she was Count Szemioth’s motlier, and the prccautions I 
had witncssed eould only be explnined by mental nlienntion. 

A few moments afterward, the doctor himself entered my cham- 
ber. ‘‘As the count is unwell,” said he to me, “ I am obliged to intro¬ 
duce myself to you, professor. Doctor Froeber, at your Service. I 
am delighted to malte the ncquaíntance of a seliolar wliose merit is 
known to all who read the Konigsberg Literary and Scientijic Gazdte. 
Would you like to have dinner served, sir? ” 

.1 responded to his politeness, and wc presently entered the dix- 
ing-room. 

Ilere tlie head-servant presented to us, according to the Northern 
custom, a silver waiter, with liqueurs and slices of salt and spiced 
meats, prepared to excite the appetíte. 

“ Permit me, professor, 1 ’ said the doctor, “ to recommend you a 
glass of this slarka, trae cognac brandy, forty ycara in cask. It is the 
motiler of liquors. Take a Drontheim anchovv, nothiug is fitter to 
propitiate that noble orgnn the stomach. And now to table. Why 
should we not speak Gorman? You are from Konigsberg, I from 
Memel; but I studied at .Tena. So we símil fecl more free, and the 
servants, who only know Polish and Russian, will not understand us.” 

We ate at first in silence; then, after a glass of Madcira, Iasked 
the doctor if the count was often troubled wítli the indisposition which 
to-dav deprived us of his company. 

“Yes and no,” replied the doctor; “that depends on his excur- 
sions.” 

“ How so?” 

“ When he takes the Rosienic road, for instance, he comes back 
with a headaehe and savage humor.” 

“ I have been to Rosienie myself without sueh accidents.” 

“ That depended, professor,” he replied, laughing, “ on your not 
being in love.” 

I sighed, in thinking of Miss Gertrude Weber. “It is, then, at 
Rosienie,” said I, “that the eount’s betrothed lives?” 

“Yes, in tbe neíghborhood. Betrothed! About that I cannot 
speak. She is a reckless flirt, and will drive him as crazy as his 
mother is.” 

“Indeed!' I have observed that there is someíhingwrong with 
the countess.” 

“ She is mad, my dcar sir—mad, and I am most insanc myself to 
have come here.” 

“ Let hs hope, rather, that your cares will restore her to healtb.” 

The doctor shook his head, while scrutinizing the color of a glass 
of Bordcaux which he held. “ Sueh as you see me, professor, I was 
surgeon-nmjor to the Kalouga RegimcnL At Seyastopol, we were, 
from morning to cycuing, cuttiug oíf arms and legs; not to mention 
the bomb-shclls that fell arnong us, like fiies on a sore-baeked Iiorse; 
well, now, ill-lodgcd and ill-fcd as I was then—I did not worry as I do 
here, where I eat and drink of the best, where I have a prineely apart¬ 
ment, and am paid like a court-physician. But libertv, my dcar sir! 
Consider that, with this she-devil, one has not a moment quite onc’s 
own! ” 

“ Is it long since she was confided to your care ? ” 

“ Less tlmn two ycars; but she has been insane at least twentv- 
seven years, since before the eount’s birth. They have not told you 
about it at Rosienic or at Kowno ? Listen, then; it is a case on which 
I ahall some daywríte an artícle for the Medical Journal of St. Peters- 
burg. She lost her reason by a fright.” 
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“ By fright! la it posaible ? ” 

“ By a friglit tliat she had. Sbc is of the Keystut family. Oh, 
in that house, tliere are no misalliances ! We dcscend from Gedymin, 
we do. Then, professor, a ahort time after her wedding, which took 
place in this castle, where we are dining (to yonr health), the count, 
the father of this one, goes a-bunting. Our Litbuanian dames are 
Amazona, as you know. The countess also follows the cbase. She 
was etther in advance of the huntcrs or bebind them, I know not 
which. Good; all of a sudden comes up, at full speed, the countess’s 
little Cossack, a cliild twelve or fourteen years oíd. * Master,’ says 
he, ‘a bear is carrying oíf mistreas!’ * Wliercabouts ? ’ asked the 
count. * This way,’ suid the little Cossack. All the hunters basten 
to the plnce that he points out. No countess to be seen 1 Her horse 
strangled on one side of the road, herpeliasc in shreds upon the other. 
They searcb, they beat the woods in every direction. At last, a hunter 
shouts, ‘Bear!’ Bruin was Crossing a clearing in the forest, still 
dragging the countess, with intent, no doubt, to devour her at hía ease 
in a thicket; for these anímale, líke the monks, regard dinner as a se- 
rious occupation, and don’t like to be disturbed at meal-times. The 
count, only recently married, wa 3 quite ehivalric, and would have 
thrownhimself upon the bear, with bis hunting-knife in hand; but, my 
dear sir, a bear of Lithuania does not allow himself to be dirked like 
a stag. Fortunately, the count’s arquebuse-bearer, a cbap fond of the 
bottle, and so drunk tlmt he could not have distingnished a rabbit 
from a roebuck, fires from a hundred paces’ distance, without caring 
whether the hall hits the beast or the lady.” 

“ And he kilícd the bear ? ” 

11 Dcad, sir. It takes a drunkard to make such shots. There are 
also predestinated balls, professor. Wc have sorcerers here who sell 
them at a fancy price. The countess was badly scratched, uncon- 
scious, of course, and witli a broken leg. Thov carry her lióme; Bhc 
revives, but her rcason is gone. They take her to St. Petersburg. 
Great conaultation, four doctors, bedizened with all the rosettes and 
orders of honor. They say that tlie countess is pregnant, and that 
her delivery may ín due time brlng about a favorable crisis. Let her 
breathe puré country air, drink whey, and take codeine. Each re- 
ceives one hundred rubíes. Several montlis afterward, the countess 
give3 birth to a well-formed inale child ; but the favorable crisis ? Ah, 
well, yes; paroxysms more violont iban ever. Tiie count shows her 
their babe. That never fails in its eífect—in romances. * Kill it, kill 
the beast! * she cries, and she had veryncarly wrung its ncck. Then 
aUernation3 of stupidity with furious manía. Strong propensity to 
suicide. She has to be tied up when taken out to air. It takes three 
etrong servants to hold her. And yet, professor, note this fact. When 
I ara at the end of my Latín, without making her obey, I have still a 
raeans of controlling her. I thrcaten her with cutting off her liair. 
It was once very bcautiful. Coquctry ! That is the last human sen- 
tiinent which remains. Is it not queer? If I could manage her in 
my own way, perhap 3 I raight cure her.” 

“ How would that be?” 

“ By thrashing her trcmendously. I cured, in this way, twenty 
peasant-women in a villagc where that curious Russían manía of 
howling had broken out. One klikoucha* begins to howl, her neigh- 
bor or most intímate acquaintance is next seized, and, in three days, 
the whole villnge ia howling. By thrashing them, I quieted it all. 
(Take a hazcl-hen, they are tender.) The count has never bcen will- 
ing for mo to try this method.” 

“ Whatl Would you have him consent to your abominable treat- 
ment ? ” 

“Olí, he has known bis mother so little; and, then, it 19 for her 
good! But tcll rae, professor, would you have thought that fright 
could occasion the pcrmancut loss of rcason ? ” 

11 The situation of the countess was horrible! To find onc’s self 
in the claws of so fierco a beast1 ” 

“ Well, now,her son is not like her. Less tlian a year ago, he 
was exactly in the same fix, and, thanks to bis coolncs 3 , he escaped 
perfectly.” 

“ From the claws of a bear ? ” 

“ Of a shc-boar, and the largest seen in a long time. The count 
would nttack her wítli a spear. Bah l with a blow of her arm, she 
parries the tlirust, she grabs the count, and throws him as easily as I 
could upset this bottle. He cunningly feigned death. The bear 
smelled of hím; then, instead of tearing him, began to lick him. He 

* From the radical a clamor, howling. 
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had the firmnesa not to budge, and she passed on her way. It was 
early in the fall, and bears care not for flesh when they can find fruits 
and honey.” 

“ The bear thought he was dead. In fact, I have heard that these 
aniznals would not enfc a corpse.” 

“We must believe it, but abstain from personal experiments; 
but, on the score of fear, let me tell you what happened at Sevastopol. 
Five or síx of us were round a jug of beer, just brought us beliind 
the ambulance of the famous Bastión Number Five. The videile cries, 
‘A shell!’ We all hug Mother Eartli, except one—never mind bis 
ñame—a young officer, who remuined standing, with his glass full, 
when the Bhell burst It carried off the head of my poor comrade, 
Andró Speranski, a brave lad, and broke the jug—fortunately, it was 
almost empty. When we got up after the explosión, we saw, nmid 
the smoke, onr friend the officer, swallowing the last drops of his gob- 
let, as if it were all a matterof course. We thought him a hero. Next 
day, I met Captain Guédéonof, coming out of the hospital, who said 
he shouid diñe with us, and find champagne to celébrate his retura. 
That evening, we were seated at table, and our beer-drinking hero was 
of the company. He was not expecting the champngne. A bottle is 
opened near him. Paf! The cork strikes him on the temple. He 
utters a cry, and faints. Believe that my hero was thoroughly fright- 
ened the first time, and that If he drank his beer, instead of dodging, 
it was beeause he had lost his senses, and only went through tlic mo- 
tions unconsciously. In fact, professor, the human machine—” 

“Doctor,” said a servant, entering the room, “Idanova says that 
tlic countess won’t eat.” 

“Deuce take it!” growled the doctor; "Inm coming.—When I 
have made my she-devil eat, professor, wc may,if you like, playa little 
game of douraichki 

I expressed my regrets at my ignorance of this pastirae, and, while 
he vísited his pntient, I returned to. my room, and wrotc to Miss Ger- 
trude. 

ir. 

It was a warm night, and I had left my window open on the parle. 
My letter written, and not being sleepy yet, I was studving the irregu¬ 
lar Lithuanian verbs, and seeking in tlic Sanscrit mother-tongue the 
causes of their peculiarities. From this meditation I was distractcd 
by the cracking of dcad limbs in a tree near my window, and sotinds 
as though some heavy animal were climbing it. With the doctor’s 
bear-stories fresh in my mind, I rose, not nltogether self-possessed,. 
and, at a few feet only from my window, a human head nppeared 
among the lea ves, full in the light of my lnrap. The singular glow 
of those eyes struck me more than I can express, and I started back; 
then, collccting myself, I ran to the window, nnd called out sliarplv 
to know what this intruder was after. He was descendiug rnpidly r 
I swung off upon a strong bougli, let liímielf drop, and disnppeared. 
I rang; a servant entered. I told him what lmd passed. 

“The Herr Professor must be mistaken 

“ I am sure of what I say,” I rcplied. “ I fear there is a robber in 
the park.” 

“ Impossible, sir.” 

“ Then it is some one of this houseliold ” 

The servant opened his eyes wide, without nuswering. At last lie 
asked me whetlier I had any orders to give. I told him to cióse the 
window, and I went to hed. 

I slept well, without dreaming of bears or of robbers. Next mom- 
ing, I had just dressed, when some one knocked at my door. I opened, 
and found myself in presen ce of a very tall and handsome young man, 
in a Bukírarian dressing-goirn, and holdinga long Turkish pipe in his 
hand. 

“ I come to ask pardon, professor,” he said, “ for my poor welcome 
to such a gueat as yourself. I am Count Szemiotli.” 

I replied that I had to thank him, on the contrary, for his mag- 
nificent hospitality, and asked if his hcadnclie were quite gone. 

“ Very nenrly—until the next attack,” he added, with a saddened 
air. “ Are you pretty corafortable here ? Remember tlmt you are 
among barbarians. We must not be difficult in Samogitia.” 

I assured him that all was perfecfc; but, while speaking, I could 
not lielp looking at him with a curiosity that I felt to be impertinent. 
There was something strange in bis look, that recalled to me the eyes 
I had seen last night; but how absurd the supposition that Count 
Szemioth shouid be climbing trees at night, beside his own dwelling, 
and no fair lady in the case! 
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His forehead was high and well developed, although rather narrow. 
His featurcs were very regular; only his eyes were set too cióse to- 
gether, and it secmed to me that there was not the space of an eye 
between the two lachrymal glands, as the rule of Greek sculptors re- 
quires. His glance was thrilling. Our eyes met several times m- 
voluntarily, and there was some mutual embarrassment, wlien sud- 
denly the count burst out lnughing, and exclaimcd : 

“ You have rccognized mo! ” 

“ Reeognized you ? ” 

“ Yes. You surprised me last evening, playing the schoolboy.” 

Oh, count! ” 

“ I had been suflfcring all day in my room. In the evening, feeling 
better, I was walking in the garden. I had se en a light in your room, 
and yiclded to an impulse of curiosity. I would have named and pre- 
sented myself; but the situation was so ridiculous. I was ashnmcd, 
and retreated. Pardon me for disturbing your labore.” 

This was all said in a tone intended to be playful; but he 
blushed, and was cvidently ill at case. I made as light of the raat- 
ter as possible, to remo ve all unpleasant impressions frora his mind, 
and, to cut this ticklish subject, asked if it were true that he possessed 
the Samogitian Catechism written by Father Lawieki. 

“ Perhaps so; but, to tcll the trutli, I am little acquainted with my 
father’s library. He Iiked oíd books and rarities. I Imrdly ever read 
any but modera books. But we will search, professor. You want us, 
then, to read the Gospel in Jmoude ? ” 

“ Do you not think, count, that a translation of the Seriptures iuto 
this language is very desirable ? ” 

“ Assuredly. However, I may cali your attention to the fact that, 
among those who speak no other language than the Jmoude, not one 
knows how to read.” 

“ Perhaps so. But I ask your siaielslvo* the permission to remark 
that the greatest difficulty in learning to read is the want of books. 
When the Samogitian peasants shall have a printed test, they will wish 
to read it, and tliey will leara to read. This has already becn the case 
with many savages—not that I would apply such a term to the inhab- 
itants of this country. Besides,” I added, “ is it not deplorable that 
a langunge should disappear without lcaving a trace ? These thirty 
years, now, the Prussian has been a dead language. The last person 
who spoke Cornic died the other day.” 

“Sad!” returned the count. “Alexander Humboldt told my 
father that he had known in America a parrot—the only crenture liv- 
ing that spoke a few words of the language of a tribe now utterly 
destvoyed by the small-pox.—Will you take tea here ? ” 

While sipping our tea, we talked Jmoude. The count blamed— 
and justly—the Gorman style of printing Lithuanian. 

“Your alphabet,” said he, “ does not suit our tongue. You liave 
neither our J, ñor our L, ñor our Y, ñor our E. I have a collec- 
tion of da'inos, published last year at St. Fetersburg, and it taska my 
ingenuity to guess out the words in their disfigured guise.” 

“ Your siatelstvo doubtless refers to Lessner’s darnos ? ” 

“ Yes; the poetry is very fíat—is it not ? ” 

“ He might perhaps have chosen better. Such as it is, this col- 
lection has no other than a purely philological interest. We may 
gather sweeter fiowers among your popular poems.” 

“Alas! I doubt it, notwithstanding my patriotism.” 

“A few weeks ago, I found at Wilno a quite pretty historical bai¬ 
lad, in a true veln of poetry. May I read it to you ? ” 

“ Most willingly.” 

He leaned baek in his arm-chair, after asking my permission to 

sraoke. 

“ I can only understand poetry while I am smoking,” he said. 

“ This is entitled, ‘ The Three Sons of Boudrys.’ ” 

“ 4 The Three Sons of Boudrys! 1 ” exclaimed the count, with a 
gesture of surprise. 

“Yes; Boudrys, as your siatelstvo knows better than I do, is an 
historical personage.” 

The count fixed on me his singular gaze—something indcfinable, 
at once timid and ferocious, which impressed one unaccustomed to 
it rather painfully. I hastened to read, so as to evade it: 

« t rp nK t hree gosg 0F Boudrys.’ ' 

“ In the court of his castle, oíd Boudrys cailed up his three sons 
three true Lithuanians, like himself. líe snid to tbera: * Children, 

* The title given to a count, meaning, your luminous sjdendor. 
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feed your war-steeds, make ready your saddles, sharpen your sabres 
and javelins. 

“ * They say that at Wilno war is declared against the three cor- 
ners of tlic world. Olgcrd will marcli against the Russians; Skir- 
ghello, against our neighbors the Poles; Keystut will fall upon the 
Teutóns.* You are young, strong, bold; go and combat; may the 
gods of Lithuania protect you! This year, I símil make no campaign; 
but I wish to give you mv counsel. You are three—three roads open 
before you. 

“ ‘ Let one of you accompany Olgerd into Russia, to the banks 
of Lake limen, under the walls of Novgorod. Erminc-skins and fig¬ 
urad stufls are found there in plenty; among the merclmnts, rubíes, 
like ice-blocks in the river. 

“ ‘ Let the second foliow Keystut in his raid. Let hira cut to 
pieces therascally cross-b carera. Ambcr, there, is the pebblc of the 
sea-shore. Their cloths are* unrivalled for lustre and colore. There 
are rubíes in the garments of their priests. 

“ ‘ Let the third pass the Niemen with Skirghello. On the other 
side he will find the vile instruracnts of husbandry. But he may 
clioose good lances, strong bucklcrs, and he will bríng me back a 
daughter. 

“ 1 The Polish maids, my children, are the fairest of our captivos 
—playful as kittens, wliite as crcam—under their black eyebrows, their 
eyes shine like two stars. When I was young, hnlf a ccntury ago, I 
brought baek from Poland a faeautiful captivo, who was my wife. Long 
ago, she passed away; but I cannot look on this side of the hearth 
without thinking of her.’ 

“ He gave his blessing to the young men, who already were armed, 
and in the saddle. Thcv set forth. Autumn cornos, then winter— 
they return not. Oíd Boudrys gives thera np for dead. 

“ A snow-storm rages; n horseman approaches, covcring with his 
blaek bourka j- some precious burden. 

“ 1 ’Tis a saek,’ says Boudrys. ‘ Is it full of rubíes from Xov- 
gorod ? ’ 

“ * No, father; I bring you a daughter from Poland.’ 

“ Amid another storm, a horseman draws near, and his bourka is 
swollen out by some trcasurc. 

“ 1 What is that, child ? Yellow amber of Germany ? ’ 

** 4 No, father; I bring you a bride from Poland.’ 

“ The snow falls in drifts ; a knight advances, hiding something 
precious under his bourka. But, before he has sliown his trcasurc, 
Boudrys has invited his friends to a third wedding.” 

“ Bravo, professor! ” cried the count. “ You pronounce Jmoude 
admirably; but who gave you that pretty daina ? ” 

“ A young lady, to whom I had the honor of being introduced at 
Wilno by the Princess Katazyna Pa?.” 

“ And her ñame ? ” 

“ The Panno. Iwinska.” 

“Miss Ioulka!” exclaimcd the count. “The little madeap! I 
might have guessed it. My dear professor, you know Jmoude and 
all the learned tongues, you have rend all the oíd books; but you have 
let yourself be mystified by a girl who has only read novéis. She has 
translated for you into Jmoude, more or less correct, one of the 
pretty ballnds of M^kiewicz, which you have not read, becausc it 
is no oidor tlmn I am. If you like, I will show it to you in Polish, 
or, if you prefer a good Russian translation, I will gíve you Pusch- 
kine.” 

I confess that I was silenced. How it would have rcjoiced the 
Dorpat professor, had I published the daíha of the Sons of Boudrys 
as original! 

Instead of amusing himself at my embarrassment, the count, with 
exquisite politeness, pvesented a new topic. 

“And so,” said he, “you know Miss Ioulka? ” 

44 1 have had the honor to be presented to her.” 

“And what do you think of her? Be frank.” 

44 She is a very amiablc young lady.” 

44 You are pleased to say so.” 

“ She is very pretty.” 

41 How ? ” 

“ Why, has she not the finest ejes in the world ? ” 

“ Yes—” 

“ A skin of most extraordinary whiteness. I remember a Pcrsian 
* Cavadera of the Teutonlc order. + Felt nrnntle. 
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ghazel, in which a lovcr celebrates the fincness of his mistress’s skin. 
1 When shc drinfcs red winc,’ says he, 1 one seos it pass along her 
throat.’ The panna Iwinska has brought to miad these Persian 
verses.” 

“Perhap3 Míss loulka presents thís phenomenon; but I know not 
whether slie really has blood in her veras. She has no hcarfc; she is 
white as íhe snow, and as cold.” 

He aróse, and walked up and do\vn the room without speaking, 
and, as it secmcd to rae, to hide his emotion; then, suddenly stop- 
ping— 

“Excuse me,” he said; “we were speaking, I believe, of popular 
poetry—■” 

“Yes, count.” 

“We must agrec, after all, that she has very prettily translated 
Mi?kiewicz. ‘ Playful as a kitten—white as creara—her eyes shinc 
like tiro stnrs.’ Tbis is her portrait— is it not so ? ” 

“ Completely, eount.” 

“ And, as to thís praetical joke—quite out of place, it is truc—the 
poor child has so lütle chance of fun afc her oíd aunt’s—she leads the 
life of a nun.” 

“ At Wilno she went into soeiety. I saw her at a hall given bv the 
offieers of the regiment of—•” 

“Ah, yes! young oíficers—that is the soeiety she likes. To laugh 
with one, talk scandal with another, and coquct witli all.—Will you 
loolc at my fathcr's librar}', professor? ” 

I followed liim to a large gallerv, where there were many books, 
well bound, but rarely opened, as we might judge by the dust upon 
their rows. My joy was great when one of the first volumes wliich I 
dreiv out prov.ed to be the “ Catechisinus Samogilicus.” A cry of 
picasure cscaped me. Mysteríous attractions scem to influence us 
uneonseiously. The count took this book, and, after negligently turn- 
ing the Ieavc3, wrote upon the covcr: “ To Professor Wiitembach, pre¬ 
sentid bt/ MicJicl Szcmioth." I could not express the transport of my 
gratitudc, and mentally promised mysclf that, after my death, this 
preeious book should adorn tbe library of the university where I liad 
gradunted. 

“ Be pleased to oonsider this library as your working-room,” said 
the count to me. " You will never be disturbed here.” 

ni. 

After breakfust, next morning, thc'count proposed a ride to me. 
We were to visit a kapas, or Lithuanian mound —the Russian kourgdne , 
rcnowncd as the trysting-plnce of poets and sorcerers, wlio are all one 
in the notion of these peasants. 

“ I have a gen tic horse to offer you, professor; carriage-road there 
is none.” 

I would rather have stayed at homo, taking notes in the library, 
but, unwiHing to baile the faney of my generous host, accepted his in- 
vitation. Our liorscs awaited us. At the foot of the steps, we found 
in the courfc a servant holding a dog in leash. The count paused a 
moment, and, turning toward me, said: 

“Are you a judge of this article?” 

“But Jittle, your siatelstvo.” 

“The Staroste of Zomny, where I llave an estáte, sends me thís 
spaniel, of which he writes wonders. Allow me to look at it.” 

. He .ealled the serrant, who led the dog up. It was a very hand- 
some creature, Already familiar with this man, the dog leaped gayly, 
and seemed full of spirit; but, when within a few paces of tlic count, 
it stuck its tiiil bctween its legs, drew back, and seemed strickcn with 
sudden terror. The count caressed it, which inade it howl lamentably. 
After looking at it some time with a knowing eye, he said, “I tliink it 
will answer; takc caro of -it.” Then lie mounted his horse. 

“ Professor,” he eontraued, as we rodo along the avenue, “ you liare 
witncssed the fcar of tilia dog. I wished you to see it yourself.... 
As a learned man, you ought to clear up mysteries. Whv are animáis 
afraid of me ? ” 

“ In truth, your siatelstvo docs me too mucli honor in taking me 
for an (Edíptis. I am but an humble professor of eomparative phi- 
lology.” 

“ Observe,” said he, “ that I never beat eithor dogs or horses. I 
would be ashamed to strike a poor beast for making a mistake. And 
yet you can hnrdlv conceive what an aversión dogs and horses show to 
rae. I have to take twice the time and trouble tliat any onc clse needs 
in order to overeóme their pvejudiecs. I liad quito a siege in break- 


ing tlie horse that you are now riding. Now, he is as gentle as a 
lamb.” 

“ I think, count, that animáis are physiognoraists, and that they 
discern at once whether a person wliom they see for the first time has 
or has not a Iiking for them. I suspect that you prízc animáis only 
for the Services they render you, wliile other persona have a natural 
partiality for eertnin bensts, which immcdiately pereeive this. For 
my own part, I have always felt an instínctívc predilection for cats. 
They very seldom mu from me. And never has a eat scratclied 
me.” 

“So it may be,” said the count. “Indced, I have not what may 
be ealled a faney for nnimals. They are hardly any better than 
men. ... I am lending you, professor, jnto a forest, where at this 
liour flourishes the empire of the beasts, the maiccznlk, the grand ma- 
trix, the great factory of beings. Yes, according to our national tra- 
ditions, no onc lias sounded their depths, no one has been able to reach 
the centre of tliese woods and marslies, except, mark you, the poets 
and sorcerers, who penétrate everywhere. There the animáis live in 
a republic, or nnder a constitutíonnl monarchy, I ennnot say which- 
The lions, the hears, the elkSjthcyoa&rs, as we cali the urus, all live in 
good understanding with each other. The mamraoth, which is pre¬ 
ser ved there, enjoya great consideration. He is, I believe, marshal of 
the diet. They have a very strict pólice, and when they find any 
beast vicious, they judge it and exile it. It is then obliged to adven¬ 
turo into the country of men. Few escape.” 

“ A very enrious legend,” I exclaimed; “but, count, you spenk of 
the urus, this noble beast which Crcsar has described in his ‘Commen- 
taries,* and which the Merovingian kiugs chased in the forest of Com- 
pcigne; does it really exist in Lithuanin, as I have understood? ” 

“Assuredly. My father once killed a joubr himself, with per- 
missíon of the government. You may liave seen its licad in the great 
hall. I liave never seen one alive, and I believe that the joubrs are 
very scaree. On tlic other Imnd, we have woIycs and benrs in plenty. 
For tlie chanco of our meetingwith one of these gentry, I have brought 
along tliisinstrumcnt” (he showed a Cireassian tchckhole, a gun-case, 
which he wore sluiig upon his back), “ and my groom carries a doublc- 
barrclled carbinc at bis saddle-bow.” 

AVe began to penétrate tlie forest. Soon our narrow pathway dis- 
appeared. At every moment we liad to turn enormous trees, the low 
branchcs of whicli barred our pnssnge. Some of them dead and 
blown down, formed a rampart crowned by a line of chcvaux de frise . 
Elsewherc, deep ponds were eovered with water-lilies and lentils. Afar 
we saw clear spots of emerald groen, a luxuriant but treaeherous 
vegetation that usiinlly ludes gulfs of imul in which liorse and rider 
would forever disappear. . . . These diíficulties of the route hnd 
cliecked our eonversation. I carefully followed the count’s load, and 
adraired the imperturbable sngaeity with which he guided his eourse 
without a compass, and always found the ideal direction of the kapas. 
He was cvidently a hunter at homo in these wild forests. 

At last we pcrceived the kapas in the centre of a wide clearíng. 
It was quíte elevated and surrounded by a moat, the sidos of which 
had caved in and grown up with rank weeds and bmshwood. Ap* 
parently this kapas had been ferreted, At tlic summit were the re¬ 
maras of a stone building, and some of the stones were calcined. 

Heaps of asiles, cinders, and fragments of rude pottery, utlestcd the 
oíd custora of keoping up fires on tlie mound. The legend ran that 
human sacrifices were once celcbratcd on these kapas, but all extinct 
religións sufier the same abominnble imputatión, and I doubt whether 
this opinión can be justified byhistorical testimony with regard to the 
ancient Lithuanians. 

The count and I were descending the mound in the direction where 
we had left our horses, when behold an oíd woninn coming toward ws, 
leailing on a staífand holding a bnsket in her liand. “ My good lords,” 
said she, “for tlic love of God gire me somethrag to huy a glass of 
brandy, to warm up my poor oíd body! ” 

The cownt tlirew her a piecc of silver, and asked what slie was 
doing in the woods, so far from any habitation. In answer, shc 
showed us her hasket full of mushrooms. Althougli my bótame lore 
is quite limited, it seemed to me that scveral of tliese mushrooms 
were of poisonous kinds. “Good womon,” said I, “you do not ex- 
peet, I hopo, toeat tirase ? ” 

“ My good mnster,” replied the oíd creature, witli a ghnstly smiie, 
“poor folks eat nll that the Lord gives them.” 

“ Yon are unnequainted with our Lithuanian stomnchs,” added tbc 
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count, u they are lined with ti». Our peasants eat all the mushrooros 
they fine!, and are so mueh tlie better for it.” 

“ Prevent her at least from eating tlmt Affarietes nccator, which I 
see in lier basket,” I exclaimed, and my hand was stretchcd toward 
onc of the most poieonous, but the oíd woman. quickly withdrew the 
basket. “Take care,” said she, “they are guarded .—PirhinsJ 
jpirkuits l ” 

Pirknns ís the Samogitian ñame of that divinity called by the Rus- 
sians Pcroune, and who is the Júpiter Tonans of the Slavie race. If 
I was surprised at hearing the oíd woman invokc a god of paganism, 

I was stíll more so to see the raushrooms stir as though they were about 
lo boíl up. Then the black head of a snake iasued and rose a foot 
above the basket. I sprang backward, and the count spat over bis 
shoulder in aecordance with a superstitious habit of the SI aves, who 
imagine thus to avert sorecries, like the ancient Romana. The oíd 
woman set down the basket, erouched beside it, then, with her hand 
stretchcd toward the snake, muttered some unintelligible incantation ; 
the serpent rema'med still for a moment, then coiling itself round her 
oíd skinny arm, disappeared in the sleeve of her shcepskiu capote, 
which, with a worn-out chcmise, scemed to composc the whole cos- 
tume of this Lithuanian Circe. She looked up at us with a smirkof 
triumpli, like a juggler who has compassed some difficult trick. In 
her countenance cunning was blended with stupidity, as I have often 
remarked among pretenders to sorcery, wlio are at once dupes and 
knave.s. 

“ Hcre,” said the count to me in Germán, “ is a specimen of local 
color, a sorcercss clmrming a serpent, at the foot of a kapas, in pres- 
encc of a learned professor and of an ignorant Lithuanian gentleman. 
That would make a fine subject for a tabican de genre of your compa- 
triot Knauss. . . . IVould you like to have your fortune told. Yon 
have hcre an opportunity.” 

I answered that I should beware of encouraging such praetíces. 
“I would like better,” I nddcd, “to ask her if she knows anyparticu- 
lars of the curious tradítion about this forest.” 

“ Good woman, liave you not heard mention of a place in these 
woods where the beasts livein soeiety, beyond the power of men ? ” 

The oíd woman nodded yes, and with her littlc half-silly, half- 
shrcwd giggle, said: “ I am come from there. The beasts have losfc 
their king. Noble, the lion, is dcad; the beasts are going to elect 
another king. Go there—yon will be the king, perbaps.” 

“ What are you saying there, mother ? ” cried the count, laughíng 
heartily, “Do you know whom you are talking to ? You don’t know 
that this gentleman is (how the deuce do they cali a professor in 
Jmoude ?)—he is a grcat Bcholar, a wise man, a wa'idclote ? ” * 

The oíd woman looked at him attcntivelv. 

“ I was wrong,” she said; “ it is you that ought to go yonder. 
You will be their king, not he; you are tnll, you are strong, you liave 
claws and teetb.” 

“ What say you to these spicy epigrams that she Iets fly at us ? ” 
asked the count— 1 You know the way, good mother ? ” he askcd her. 

She pointed in a certain direction. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said the count; “ and the swamp, how do you get 
across that ?—You must know, professor, tlmt on the side she points 
to is an impassable morass, a lakc of liquid mud covercd over with 
grass and weeds. Last year, a stng, wounded by me, threw himself 
into this satnnic pool. I saw him sinking, slowly, slowly. After a 
few minutes, I eould seo but his horns, presently all disappeared, and 
two of my dogs along with him.” 

“But Itam not heavy,” said the oíd woman, grinning. 

“Ibelieve that you eould easily cross this swamp on a broom- 
Stick. 1 ' 

A lightning of anger flashed in her eyes. 

“ Jly good lord,” she resumed, in the drawling nasal whinc of 
beggars, “have you not a pipe of tobáceo to give a poor woman? 
You would do better,” she added, loweiiug her voice, “ to seck the 
passage of the swamp, than to be going to Dowghielly.” 

“ Dowghielly! n exclaimed the count, rcddening. “What do you 
mean?” 

I eould not help remarking the singular effect which this word 
produced upon him. He was evidcntly embarrassed ; he bent his head, 
and, to conceal his trouble, fumbled at his tobacco-pouch, hung upon 
the hilt of his hunting-knife. 


♦ The wáidelotes were the barde of Líthuania. 


“ No, don't you go to Dowghielly,” resumed the oíd woman. “ The 
little white dove ís not for you.—Is it, Pírkuns ? ” As she spoke, the 
snake lifted its head through the collar of the ohl cloak, and length- 
ened its neck toward the car of its mistress. Trained, no doubt, to 
this trick, the vcptilc moved its jaws as if vt were speakiug. “ It says 
that I am right,” added the oíd woman. 

The count gave lier a liandful of tobáceo. “ You know me?" he 
askcd her. 

“Xo, my good lord.” 

“ I am the proprictor of Medíntiltas. Come and see me onc of 
these days. I will give you tobáceo and brandy.” 

The oíd woman kissed his hand and strode away. We lost her 
out of sight in a moment. The count remained pensive, knottingand 
untying the strings of his poueli with the air of an absent-minded 
man! 

[CONCLUSION XEXT WEEK.] 
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THE BEE AND THE BUTTERFLY. 

H VPPY indnstry and careless pleasnro liave ever been sym- 
bolized by the Bee and the Bntterfly. This antithesis 
is as oíd as the history of man. ¿ppropriate as are these in- 
camations of abstract qualities, equally appropriate is the par- 
allel which onr artist has drawn between these little beings and 
tbe representativo wornen of tbe day, in tbo engraving wbicb 
nccompanies this nnmber of the Jocrnai.. His grnphic pencil 
has given ns, as “ The Bee,” the charming fairy of the bome- 
eirele. in her cosv little hive. bnsv and hannv. seated at her 
work, in which she invokes the aid of man’s best gift to wo- 
man. Tfith nimble feet slio taras the whirring whcel, which 
drives the swift, obedicnt needle; with carefol hand she guides 
the fabric, which, with magic speed, is changed to neatly-fitting 
garmcnts. Around her are the tokens of true domestic hap- 
pincss—books, pictnres, ornaments, and solid comforts. The 
very chair on which she sits is made for nse and comfort, too. 
The fine, large window gives a viow of lawn and grove and 
sky, while the hnge casy-chair tells its own story of that com¬ 
plete repose, which, in the wooing twilight, snmmons sweet 
memories of the happy past, only to vanish as the soft patter 
of a darling’s little feet recalls “mamma ” from pleasing revene 
to present happiness. 

And tlien we have “ The Bntterfly,” in striking contrast, gay. 
hright, sparkling, and thonghtless—no, not thonghtless. There 
is a world of thonght in that arcli glance, which speaks of con- 
scions heanty and preordained social trinmphs. Her carriage 
is the Índex of yonth, grace, and spirit; her dress, like the 
plnmage of her prototype, is the livery of happiness, and, from 
her jannty little hat to her neat ckaimure, is cliosen to display 
her yonthfnl charms and to attract the roving eyes of tliosc ad- 
miring beings of her class who differ from her in sex alone. 
Her snrronndings speak of lnxnry, of wealth, of all that is 
wanted for mere physical enjoyment. The prim, neat maid, 
the toilet-table, with its mysterions accessories, the heavy cur- 
tain falling in rich folds, and even the mirror, in which she 
views her own perfections, all proclaim the bed of roses over 
which her path throngh life has opened, hnt nothing appears to 
show that anght bnt pleasnre filis her mind or guides her actions. 
She lives bnt for the fleeting present. And yet a trait of true, 
puré, unperverted taste remains. She holds in her dninty little 
hand a single rose, plncked in the perfection of its bloom, fra- 
grant and lovely, the only trace of nnartificial bennty in the 
pictnre; the type of what she might have been. This is the 
bntterfly of onr artist, beantiih], attrnctive, accomplished, petted, 
all bnt spoiled, living on admiration, gayety, flattery, and too- 
indnlgent love, and yet possessing intellect, edncation, refine- 
ment, innate pnrity, noble thonghts, and the capacity for self- 
sacrifiee, hidden, not crnshed, by her mask of frivolity, her 
ábandon to the present, her devotion to the inexorable demands 
of the social cirde in which her lot is cast. She is just in the 
flush of yonng womanhood, just in the first honrs of her eman- 
cipation from watchM teaehers and from grim duennat, jnst in 
the first consciousness of the potency of her charms, jnst breath- 
ing in all its first freshness the incensé to her yonng beanty, jnst 
taking her first plnnge into the whirling, dashing stream of life. 
Soon these exciting scenes, which now engross her time, her 
thonghts, and, it may he, her dreams, will lose thcir novelty, 
and then her nobler, better natnre will prevail, and as a fond 
wife, the light of a happy homc, she may tako her place as the 
“ queen-beo ” of a little group, who, in their tnm, will glitter 
as u buttcrflies ” beforo they tako their proper place as “ bnsy 
bees.” 
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THE “ BOURGEOIS ” * OF PARIS. 

A MOXG my friends ig a mclancholy philosopher who sheds tears 
at every mensure that has bcen ndopted within the last ten 
years for the overtum of time-wora and dccnyed institutiona. When 
he has an errand to go, he is very carcful in choosing the darkest 
strects, where the pavement is continually damp; the good oíd man 
then thinks himself in “ his own París.” He clings tenaciously to the 
customs and prácticos of what is styled the “ good oíd times.” The very 
mention of the word “ progresa ” gives him convulsions, seeing, as he 
does, in progresa nothing more than pernicious chunges, and he is 
an enemy of raotion. 

When I meet him in the Street, he rushes toward me, prca sea my 
hands, and, cmbracing rae, says, in a voice smothered by tears, 
“Every thing is passing away, my dear friend, oh, every thingl” 
This mclancholy refrain has, among other fnults, that of not being 
quite nciv. 

“ Yes,” I rcplv, in a tone of indifference, “ it is true; every thing 
is passing away, and so are we; all things are changmg and renew- 
ing, yet I do not see why we should be inconsolable on that aeeounfc.” 

The friend of whom I speak is a bourgeois , and, on understanding 
him, his lamentations will not be taken amias. The genuine bourgeois , 
as known to those who lived from 1820 to 1840, was a nnique being, 
suiting his ñame so well that it was a question whether he had been 
invented for it or the ñame for him, of which but very fcw specimens 
exist to-dav. 

The Parisian of the class referred to was a retail dealer in linón or 
laces, always wore the same coat (chestnut color, with yellow buttons), 
and carried a silver-lieaded cañe, recelved from his únele on the com- 
plction of his apprenticeship bebind the counter. His spouse was a 
mighty woman; his scrvant-girl, Jeanette, liad a moutli stretching 
from ear to car when she laughed; his daughtcr was always ehristened 
Mane. He was a humble Citizen, proud of being a Frenchman, and 
looking with contempt on every thing foreign. Sometimes he wonld 
enter the National Guard, which procured him great consideration in 
the district where he lived, and gave him an opportunity of having 
his portrait painted in his uniform, to hang up in the sitting-room. In 
matters of religión he was somcwhat of a skeptic, being a believer in 
Yol taire and several other great men, and doffing his hat whenever 
their ñames were pronounced. He had his convictions and his pre- 
judiccs, too, and it was impossible to tura him aside from an opinión. 
He read his paper carefully, from the heading to the editor’s ñame on 
the last page, and did not doubt for a moment that every line con- 
tained therein was as true na the fact of the sun’s rising in the east 
and setting in the west. His ambition was modérate; he dreamed of 
being independent at fifty, with an income of seven or eight thousand 
franes, and it mude him shudder to think of the enormous risks in- 
curred by those who were daily speculating at the Bourse. His amuse- 
ments, too, were modest. A good breakfast on Sunday, in the cora- 
pnny of his friends, was his delight, and, nccording to the season of 
the year, he invariably brought with him either a melón or some ca¬ 
viar, which was always received with loud cheers. While eating of 
the dessert, he would venture to relate a little joke or anecdotc, his 

♦ At the present day the word bourgeois slgnlllcs hardly moro than “tho 
Citizen of former times.'' 


wife never faíling to blush and look sharply at him. In summer, he 
might be met in the woods environing París, red, dripping with per- 
spiration, marching abead of his family, laden with a basket of ent¬ 
ables, hnppy. 

This Citizen must not, however, be confounded with Monsieur 
Prudhomme. That type is of a Inter origin. Monsieur Prudhomme 
speaks, makes long perorations, tyrannizes over bis wife, bores bis 
friends, has his sccrets, and is, in fact, an altogether different ehar- 
acter. 

The true bourgeois still has his historiogrnphcr. It is Paul de 
Kock. How droll his sccnes and pictures are! Paul de Kock’s 
bourgeois regularly loses his wig, and can never find his pocket-liand- 
kerchief when he needs it. But what has become of the world ? The 
oíd bourgeois has disappeared; oppositc my house lives a buteher, 
whose wife plays the piano and sings, and hi9 son is a student at the 
Polytechnic Institute. 

“ All things are passing away 1 ” so often says my friend—perhaps 
the last bourgeois. 
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THE CYPRESS-TWIG. 

FROM TIIE GERMAN OF ELISE POLKO. 

I HAYE never bcen able to imítate those people who note down 
at evening the little life of eacb day, in an ampie volume, which 
they cali a diary—filling it with grave details of their eating ancr 
drinking, pleasures and pains, gains and losses. Yet onc Uves more 
in the past than in the present, and so I, too, have preserved all sorts 
of mementos. They lie qirietly side by side, in an antíque portfolio, 
but I only can interpret their meaning. There is a strange collection 
of withered leavea and flowers of the most diverse specie3, and to 
each dry stem a bit of paper is fastened, bearing a date and a motto. 

I lingcrcd to-day before a cypress*twig, the oldcst of my collection. 
Pifty years ago this twig ñ as green, and I—ninetecn years oíd! The 
wriling can acarcelv be traced upon the yellow paper: 
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“How s lili they rest, 

The dead onea West l ” 

She was a sweet, fresb field-flower—the only child of the village- 
chorister, my first music-teacher—or, as I loved to cali her, a bright, 
merry G-major chord. I see her still plainly, as if I could grasp her 
with my hands, as, on a summer day, shc would skip across the oíd 
churehyard to the marble statue of a recumbent knight, who—Heaven 
knows why!—had been made a patient witness of our ehildish pas-' 
times. Annie’s bright frock fluttered in the light breeze—kindly 
short, for the maideu’s pretty feet needed no concealment, despite the 
stout leathem shoes she wore. That famous golden slipper, for the 
sake of which Cinderella’s wicked sisters vainly cut their stubbom 
feet, would have suited her exquisitely. Her browu hair hung in 
heavy braíds upon her shoulders, and from her beaming face looked 
out a pair of great, dark eyes, which always séemed to rae peculiarly 
beautiful. WLen I thought of her long afterward, the passagc, w im 
Bache” from Beethoven’a Pastoral Symphony , occurred to me; its 
strains recalled the same spell which her presence had always thrown 
about me. Now, in the evening of my life, I have found a song, 
whose opening measure brings at one stroke the whole sunny picturc 
before my eyes. It is by Robert Schumann, and the words run: 

“ In my hat with the honny green ribhons, 

At mom to my garden I go, 

Thinking, ‘ What is he doing, my lover ? ’ 

Sighing softly, ‘ Ah 1 could I but know 1 ’ 

Were mine all the stars in the heavens, 

Not one would I grudge to my friend; 

How rcady were I, if he asked it, 

The heart from my bosom to rend! 

In my hat with the honny green rlbbons, 

At mora to my garden I go, 

Thinking, ‘ What is he doing, my lover ? 1 
Sighing softly, ‘ Ah! could I hut know 1 *” 

In the first tbree or four measures, I hear her light step, the flut- 
tering ribbons of her summer bat; I see her smile and beckon, but the 
passage, 

“ Were mine aU the stars in the heavens, 

Not one would I grndge to my friend i ” 

has really the tone of her voice. 

Annie Reinhard and I grew up together. Our fathers, the pastor 
and chorister, were good friends, and the chorister’s unmarried síster, 
Aunt Justine, supplied the place of a mother to us both, for Annie, like 
myself, had early lost her own. It was at the grave of my mother 
that I first recpgnízed the wonderful power of music. I was but a 
child of four years, when the dark men carried forth her coffin, and, 
clinging to my father ’b hand, amazed and curious, I watched them 
lower the black box into the ground, and threw a handful of earth 
opon it, as he had done. Then sudddenly the school-children began 
to sing: 

“ How still tliey rest, 

The dead ones blest I ” 

At the first sound—ahí I remember as if it had been to-day—I 
felt a burning pain at my heart. An intense yeaming for my dear, 
dead mother overcameme, and I cried aloud in agony, “0 mother! 
mother!—I will go to my mother! w and would have thrown myself 
into the yawning grave. As they still sang on, I brokc into such 
piteous weeping, that my poor father lifted me in his arms and pressed 
me to his heart. 

“Be still, we shall go to your mother soon,” he said; “ shc is in 
heaven.” 

But I wept for the dead as long as the children were singing. 
From this time I busied myself with trying to recall, upon my fa- 
ther’s piano, that melody which had been sung at the burial of my 
mother. Little by little I succeeded, but was always forced to weep 
afresh. To this day, I cannofc hear that choral wíthout the most pro- 
found emotion. At every blow which struck my heart, in every grief 
and sorrow which I had to bear alone, I crept to the piano or organ, 
and playee! 

“How still they rest—” 

thus once more cntombing all my dead beneath hot, silent tears. 

Jly father soon taught me to distinguish other choral melodies; 
theñ I was made to Ieam the notes, and was at last relinquished to the 
chorister for regular instruction. The oíd chorister was a string which 
vibrated only at the ñame of Bach. Father Bacb was at once his di- 
vinitv and his friend, Bach’s well-tempered clavichord his Bible, and 
Bach’s fugues and choráis his prayer-book. He would, very often, 


play far into the night, upon the organ of the little village church; 
and Annie told me how, many a time, she had crept trembling 
bcncath her bed-covering, when, in the late evening, the oigan pealed 
from the church her father’s favoríte choral— 

w O Haupt voll BInt nnd Wunúen! ” , 

The chorister was a stern teacher, and Annie, as well as I, went 
timidly to our lessons, which fell upon the afternoous. In the mora- 
ings, my father ins truc ted me carcfully, with the intention of sending 

me, in my sixteenth year, to the gymnasium at L-, where, after 

two years’ study, he hoped to enter me at the university as a student 
of tlicology. But at six o’clock every day we left off working; 
then wc went out to the marble knight, or, in wiuter, into the cór¬ 
ner bebind the great tile-stové. But út was far the more pleasant 
with the knight, who lay just in the rear of the church, upon his hard 
couch of state, with an oíd cypress-tree keeping guard above hím, 
Annie always seated herself upon his rigid knce, while I stretched 
myself across liira, so that I could look into her face. Flowering 
shrubs nodded from a neighboring grave, witli its great half-fallen 
cross of wood, and on the rear wall of the church clambered wild- 
roses, reaching toward the cypress-branchcs. 

What did we talk about there ? Little that could have been re- 
peated, and yet we were never done. I liked best to speak of things 
connccted with music, the peculiar golden tlircad which traversed my 
Ufe. I poured out to her the desire of my heart to bccome a musician, 
and sbe joined with me in musing over my father’s unwillingncss for 
me to adopt this profession. 

My favorite book was an oíd almanac, containing sorne fragmenta 
from the Hfe of the great Mozart. How many liundrcds of times I 
related these storics to my patient Annie! But when I fraislicd, she 
would improvise sorne faíry-tale, the hero of which was always a 
youth with a fiddle, or a maiden with a harp, who was at first poor 
and wretched, but afterward becamc rieh, played all day on silver In¬ 
struments, sat upon golden chaira, and ate from soup-plates set with 
diamonds. Annie secretly believed in fairies as firmly as in God, but 
only in good fairies. I always listened to her as if in a dream, and 
should have felt no surprise if a beautiful lady, in a rose-colored dress 
had suddenly appeared from behind the cypress-tree to present rae 
with a silver bugle, and a sack full of gold. I would listen, gazing 
into Annie’s face, until the moon rose above the living and the dead, 
and a solcrnn choral melody from the chorister’s dwelling rung out the 
signal of return. Then we aróse slowly, and sauntered homeward, 
hand in hand, over the dew-wct graves. 

We stayed in-doors in rainy wcather, and my father would then 
come into the cliorister’s house to hear us make music. 

In such peaceful uniformity, the days, weeks, and months, passed 
into years. The Eastcr morning carne, when Annie, then fourteen 
years oíd, was confirmed by my father in the little village church. It 
happencd exactly on my sixteenth birthday, and four weeks later I 

was to go away; my father himsclf would accompany me to L-. I 

could searcely wait for the day of my departure. I knew, indeed, that 

I was going to L-, that I might climb, step by step, to the minis- 

try, which scemcd to me no rose-tinted destiny, but in the background 
of my soul lay the remcmbrance of Annie’s fairy-tales—a sweet, indis- 
tinethope, the hope of some miracle which should make me a musi¬ 
cian. 

On the eve of my joumey, we went once more to tbe marble knight. 
Neither of us realizad the pain of separation. I was going out for the 
first time into the gay world, and Annie could not yet estímate her fu- 
ture loncliness. She rejoiccd in ehildish anticiparon of the letter3 I 
would send her, and that the postman must then come to her house. 

“ And there are often holidnysshe said, consolingly, not thinking 
that, by the slow methods of travel, ten days at least would be con¬ 
sumad in the joumey. 

u I will compose a great many songs for you, when I have time,” I 
said, “ and you must sing them to me when I come home. For, you 

see, I am to leam composition of the celebra ted organist S-, even 

if I should have to eat dry bread to pay for the lessons. How one 
must fcel to have crcated something which siugs and sounds! I 
cannot imagine any thing so delightful; if I could only becomea little, 
the smallbst little part of a Mozart, I should want notbing more! ” 

“ Hcrmann, you will certainly be more tlian he was ! ” presumed 
Annie. “ But write as many gongs as you wish, I will certainly Iearn 
them all! ” 

“ Oh, not songs only ! Motets, choruses, operas, symphonics! ” 
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u You will by-and-by be so famous that they will talk of yon in ! 
the newspapers.” 

“ Ah t Annie, I shnll not care whether my ñame is in the newspa¬ 
pers or not, if only many people sing and play what I compose.” 

“ “Well, I qhall do so, depend upon it I But, tell me, when you have 
leamed so much, and all the people are tnlking of you, can you not 
then be pastor ín oui: own village ? n 

“That I will never be. You know that it is my highest ambi- 
tion to be a musician or composer. I could eat and drínk music! ” 

“ But will you cara mueh money ? ” 

“ More tban I can use. They shall pay me well for every little 
note; then, by-nnd-by, you see, they will make me a musical director, 
who is almost as great as the king.” 

“ O, Heaven! then you will forget me! ” 

44 Annie! ” 

“ Yes, yes! It would not be the first time it has happened so 
in the world. Aunt Justine ha3 told me many stories about being 
forgotten, and, O Hermann, it must be dreadful indeed I ” 

Her beautiful, story-telling eyes were full of tears. Tben 1 was 
thrilled with strange cmotion, and said: 

“As truly as Ishall never forget music itself, so truly will I never 
forget you. And when I am learned, and rich, and famous, then I 
will come straight to you, and ask you to be my wife.” 

“I shall certainly say ‘yes,’ Hermann, and then your father can 
marry us in our little church. You can bring the wedding-dress from 
the city, and the wreath of myrtle I will pluck from my own little tree. 
What care I will take of it! Do you think it will blossom soon ? And 
where shall we go then ? ” 

“ Child, you ask too many things. Perhaps we will go to L- 

“ That would be delíghtful in winter, but in summer I could never 
livc in such a narrow, dusty city. Then we should have to buy a 
beautiful little eountry-house. And our fathers should come there to 
visit us, and Aunt Justine, and we should be so happy together, and 
you could rest when you plensed from composing, and think of new 
things.” 

“ That would not be bad. But if it should be long before then, do 
not forget me, but be patient and true. But if the waiting should seem 
so wearisome to you, that you thoughfc I no longer loved you, or if an- 
other should come in your way, whom you could hold dearer, then, 
Annie, be candid. For Heaven’s sake, write me no long letter—write 
no word at all—only send me this little cypress-twig which I have 
broken off. Once in my hands, I shall interpret it, * It is all over be- 
tween us ! * Why it is over, who will care to ask afterward ? There, 
take the twig. If God will, I shall never see it again.” 

Annie laughed, and put the twig in her pocket. 

“ Just toplease you, I will keep it,” shc said. “And now, come, 
father is playing. You must rise early to-morrow.” 

She clung to my arm, and we walked this time very, very slowly. 
Sadly sweet the melody floated over the graves— 

“ How still they rest, 

The dead ones bleat 1 ” 

Why was my heart so heavy ? I could but clasp the maiden again 
to my breast, her tears mingling with my own. At the last chord I 
pressed her hand, and moved slowly homeward. 

When I had taken leave, next moming, of the whole village, and 
sat with my father in the parish coach which was to convey us to the 
nearest post-station, Annie’s face looked in at the door, rosy and 
smiling, as if no tears had cver found their way down her cheeks. 
Every trace of sadness had been wiped away. The golden sunlight 
had reinspired me also with courage. But as the dear, youthful form 
receded, and the elumsy coach made its first jerk, I was no longer 
Iight-hearted. 

“Good-by!” she cried. People, houses, trees, meadows, and 
plain, danced before me—then all was over. 

My father explained to me, on the way, that ít would be impossíble 
to cxpect a visit at borne before the expiration of a year, on aceount of 

the expense of the joumey. Arrived at L-, my father introduced 

me to all my future instructors—also to my music-teachcijthc or- 
ganist S-, who did not impress me favorably. 

Letters betwcen Annie and me passed to and fro less frcquently 
than we had anticipated. She was never too quick with the pen, and 
I had to labor hard, having very soon found out that the art of eompo- 


sition was not to be acquired without toil, and that it waa no easy 
thing to become a Mozart, 

But Annie had received one song from me. I had set to music for 
her Bürger’s “Lenore,” and prided not a little upon thepassage: 

“ Una Irarre, hurre, hopp, hopp, hopp 1 
Glng’s fort in sauaendem Galopp ! ” 

*hecause there the accompaniment ran riot in all sorts of trills and 
flourishes. 

In retura, my future wife had embr oí dered for me a tobacco-poucb, 
on red merino. But she complained that my song was too diflScult, and 
made her throat ache, and asked what part she could best leave out. 

A year passed, but I could not go homo at the holidays. The cost 
of tbe journey was too great. A visit at home was however promised 
as a reward for an examination successfully passed, and I Bpent my 
sccond year in diligent preparation. I passed honorably, and wroíe 
my father in exultation, but the reply was long delayed. It carne at 
last, but not in my father’s hand. He was dead and buried—my letter 
hud been tast Joy. On the o.um.versaty of my mother’s death, he 
had gone to her, as he promised at her grave. He had been 111 all 
winter, but had concealed the fact from me. 

One stroke changed all. It was now not necessary for me to con¬ 
tinué the study of theology, and I determined to pursue the study of 

music as I wished. The organist S-, who had always neglected 

me, signified that he was “ too pressed with pupils,” and henee my 
resolution was taken at once. I would enter the Normal School in 

the little neighboring city of G-•, where I could most easily pursue 

my musical studies. 

When another year had passed, Annie wrote me the following let- 
ter; I have kept it carefully. 

“IXbar Hemianw; What will you think when you have read tlik 
long letter, for it will boa long one, I know? But I think you must cer¬ 
tainly be glad, and so docs Aunt Justine. But hoar what I havo to 
tell. 

44 On Saturday evening, a fortnight ago, I stood heside my father 
at tho piano, and sang over all the songa you used to like so well. 
Just as I had finished 1 The Hunter,’ we heard a loud clapping, and 
two manly voices cried * Brava 1 brava 1 ’ The window was open, and 
l our young lord from tho castlo, and a gentleman whom he had brought 

with him from D-, were listening to my singing. Theso two kept on 

clapping and chcering, nntil my father invited them to como in. I 
shoiüd scarcely have recognized our Horr von Felsen—he is grown eo 
stout and red-faced. Yet oven he Beemcd handsomo besido tbe other, 

who is the first bass-singer in tho court theatre tft D-, and is veiy 

celebróted. But if fame brings such fines and vhinkles, and makes one 
j wear a wig and false teeth, I would heg you most earnestly, dear Her¬ 
mann, never to become famous. 

“ Both gentlemen praised me until I was quite asbamed, and at laafc 
tho singer, Hcrr Hellmon, said: 

“ ‘ The young girl has a real capital in her voice. What a fortuna 
she could make by singing! * 

“ He went on talking with my father, but I heard no more—I 
thought only of tho wealfch I might have in my voice. Wealth for 
us both, Hermann 1 And when I could not cease thinking, I asked 
aloud: 

44 * And if I wanted to make my fortuno by singing, how ought I to 
begin ? 1 

44 My heart beat in my throat as I spoke. 

44 * You would have to go to D-for a year, and take sínging-les- 

sons of tho celebrated M-,’ said Herr Hellman. 

44 1 Well, and then ? * 

44 1 Then we should contrive to havo tho duko hear you, so that he 
might engngc you for tho court-concerts. A young singer is now wanted 

at D-, and the noble duko lo ves art so well, that he outweighsyouth 

and talenfc with gold.’ 

444 How much would he pay for Annio’s sing-song ? 1 asked Aunt 
Justine. 

“ ‘ Perhaps five hundred thalers tho first winter, and after that as 
much again.’ 

“ 4 Five hundred tlmlera for one winter! ’ cried father and Aunt Jus¬ 
tino together. 4 Whnt could the child do with so much ? * 

44 4 Oh ! I know I ’ I cried, trcmbling vitk joy, for I thought of our 
eountry-house. When tho winter was o ver wo could buy it, and move 
there directly. How much do you think it would cost, Hermann? 

41 1 do not oven now know how it happened, but, after thinking a mo- 
ment, I cried out: 

44 4 1 will l I will!—let me go to D-1 ’ 
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«* ‘ Child, who would pay for the costly eingmg-lcssons , ) and the ex- 
pensive living at I)-? * said my father. 

««That need not be a matter of any anxiety,’ Herr Heilinan 
thought. 1 Oíd M- is a relation of mine; lie gives many firee 1 fis¬ 

gona, and would cartainly do so, whero talent is so apparent. Lodgings 

are abaurdly cheap in the auburbs, and tbe entire cost of living at D- 

is trifling.* 

“ 1 Justino would certainly havo to accompany her,’ said my fatbcr, 
decidedly. ‘ The women could not bave moro tban ten tbalers a montli 
from me, and that only for one year, no longer.’ 

“ Herr Hellman thought tbat two women liko us could get on very 
well witb tbat sum, and ln ono year, at least, T should be a court- 
fiingor. 

“ Thero was macb moro tolking boforo tbe gcntlornen went away. I 
could not sleep all nigbt. I think I bad a real fe ver. Our country- 
bouse constantly. danced beforo my oyes. I ran o ver tbe greenswnrd, 
and heard the rustling of tbe trees. And you carne, and looked on so 
happily, and wo wero togetber again, and my myrtle-trce, too, blos- 
somed. 

“ Next day tbere was more talk of D-. Tbat evening Herr Hell¬ 

man sat witb us, and again tbe next, and it was at last decided tbat in 

oight days we should set out for D-. Tbere I ska'ü study and sing 

until wo bave our country-bouse, and tbat cannot possibly be long. 
Herr Hellman said yesterday that I sang very beautifully already. I 
only needed culturo. 

“Itislike a dream to me. Aunt Justino sews, wasbes, and irons, 
day and nigbt. To-morrow we shall begin to pack. DearestHermann, 
writo me immediately, and send your letter to my fatber. But wbat will 
you say 1 Only think—five bundred thalers! But if it wero five tbou- 
Band, I should still be evor 

“ Your faitbful Anxie.” 

I folded tbe letter, leaned my head upon tbe tbick paper, and wept 
bitterly, My beart was filled witb a sudden, overpowering anxiety. 
Anill e Reinhard to be an opera-singer ? Her voice still sounded in my 
cara, sweet, but soft as the linnet’s chirp—ab ! never tbe voice for a 
great salón. Voices like hers were made for the parlor, as the robin’s 
for tbe forest, and the Iark’s for the sky. Annie’s puré tones were fit 
for songs of tender pathos, and gentle Iullabies—her singing was* a 
mclodious beguilement of long, gloomy evenings, a real sunbeam for 
borne. Butoutside? OHeaven! Wbat could sbe do tbere ? That 
weak voice in tbe concert-room? No, it could not be! Who could 
tell but the girl migbt at last be persuaded to become a theatre-prin- 
cess ? This tbought took away my breath. Rushing to my writing- 
desk I wrote to her. I reminded her of tbe cypress-twig, and de- 
manded its retum, if sbe should ever enter tbe tbeatre. 

“If you become a tbeatrc-princess, all is over between us! ” were 
tbe closing words of my letter. 

Annie replied from D-. She said tbat sbe bad not so much as 

dreamed of enterlng the tbeatre, and bade me “ be reasonable,” and 
write ber again in a half-year. Meanwbile, I must paticntly await 
another letter from her, which would be certain to contain good 
news. 

“ Be reasonable.” Was it easy for a man to be reasonable, going 
all day from lesson to lesson, giving piano-instruction to some stiff- 
•fingered, self-willed miss, timing discordant pianos, running off feet, or 
writing off fingers, for every pitiful chorister’s or organist’s sítuation 
beard of, near or far ? Alas! I had long thougbt no more of tbe posi- 
tion of a “ musical director, who is almost as great as tbe king l ” 
How long I had been forced to woit! Xhstead of a powerful orchestra, 

I had to be content with tbe smaUest organ! 

But I strove against my despair, patiently waiting for the coming 
of tbe promised letter. I wrote at last, but received, for a long, long 
time, no anBwer. And when, at last, tbe postman placed in my hands, 

one evening, a Iarge, clumsily-folded envelope, post-marked “ D-,” 

and, finding myself alone, I tore it open, it was the cypressdwig which 
fell to meet me 1 No word with it l I had wished it so. 

Not one poor word! 

Annie’s story is soon told. She received gratnitous instrnctíon 
from Hellman’s únele, and it happened quite often that she went to 
him in vain, being sent away because be was in a bad humor, or 
wanted to sleep, or had given the hour to some rich pupil. But, at 
other times, he was quite amiable, stroked ber ebeek, and assured her 
that she would make a great fortune yet He knew but one rule with 
reference to the human voice: 11 Tbe voice ninst come ok¿/ ” These 
words were the alpha and omega of his lessoíns. He shook bis head 
at Anme’s voice, and said to his nepbew: | 
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“ She only peeps—sbe must lcam to sing! But I will get it out 
of her! The tbeatre would be her proper place. She would be 
bound to make her fortune tbere—sbe is so pretty! ” 

The nepbew had been of the same opinión from tbe first, but with 
Annie he had proceeded slowly and cautiously. He saw that direct ex- 

pressions, like those of oíd M-, only aroused in tbe maiden unwill- 

ingness and vexation, so be preserved a prudent silence, drawing the 
child in his own quict, secure way, witbout ber being aware. 

Annie spared no pains; sbe meant to learn, by all menus; not, in- 
decd, for art’s sake, but for her own. Alas ! Art always revenges her- 
self upon every one who deais disbonestly witb ber. 

The singing-master always began his lessons with the cry, “ Loud! 
louder! Sing out! ” and clo3ed uniformly with tbe same words. An¬ 
nie did what she could. She sang until her ebest pained ber and her 
ebeeks bumed; but, notwithstanding all, the oíd man vociferated, 
“ Loud ! louder! ” She practised so steadily that their first landlady 
gave the two women notice to leave in three weeks, and, at their sec- 
ond lodgings, tbe same thing oeeurred in a month. They removed, at 
last, to a suburb, up four flights of stairs. 

Here Annie no longer sang so constantly. She was often very 
weary, and was forced to pause sometimes in the midst of ber singing, 
wbile violent, stinging pains darted througb her ebest. Climbing the 
stairs, too, was difficult for her. But what mattered that, if her voice 
only grew louder ? And so Aunt Justine thougbt also. 

As winter approached, they notieed that tbere were no arrange- 
ments for heating their apartment. Annie had often to sit in her 
cloak at the small piano, and it was quite natural that a little cough 
carne on. Hellman then decided that they ought to move a third 
time, and himself engaged rooms for them. Their new place of abode 
was up but one flight of stairs, and was quite elegantly arranged. 
Annie found it hard to believe that three rooms, with a little kitchcn 
attached, could be obtained for three tbalers per month; but Hell¬ 
man affirmed it, and Aunt Justine assented. 

Annie was often troubled that Hellman carne daily to see her. He 
brought ber bonbons for ber cough, ealled ber his dear, clever child, 
and gave her tickets to the tbeatre on opera-nights. 

The first time she attended the theatre she heard Mozart’s “ Magic 
Flute.” She sat like one enchanted. Savastro—Hellman—brought 
her home, and, for the first time, she leaned upon his arm, joyously 
thanking him for her gloriou3 evening. 

Then he said to her: 

“How magnificcntly the part of Pamina would suit you, dearest 
Annie! That superannuated Feldner, who sang it to-night, ought to 
be pensioned! She cannot possibly be paúl three thousand thalers 
any longer.” 

“ Three thousand thalers for a Pamina! ” 

“ What of that ? For so Iovely a face as yours, I wager they 
would be glad to give double ! ” 

That nigbt Annie dreamed of the Pamina, and the little country- 
house became a villa, and the garden a park. 

Hellman had also introduced Annie to some families who were nc- 
customed to invite her, when they required some one to entertain their 
guests. Aunt Justine had provided a new white dress, and gloves had 
been bought, and a new mantilla. 

«If ten thalers a month pay for all these things, father will surely 
be satisfied,” said Annie, often, to her aunt. 

In company, theladies paid her little attention, but gentlemen said 
the pleasantest things to her. When asked to sing, she chose familiar 
national melodies. Then she was once more the Annie in the chor¬ 
ister’s parlor at twilight; then Bhe sang as the birds sing, and her 
large eyes looked as dreamily, her mouth smiled as sweetly, as if she 
heard the rustling of the oíd elm before her father’s window, and saw 
the forms of those she loved standing cióse beside her. 

During this same winter, it suddenly beeame the fashion in musical 
circles to bring out oíd, simple ballads, national songs, and Iullabies. 
But, only when Annie sang, a tear fell here and tbere. 

Hellman proudly attended his “ dear child ” from all such social 
entertainments to her home, where Aunt Justine, whom naturally no 
one knew or invited, always walted conscientiously for her Anni e. She 
nsually sat napping in the great arm-chair before the stove, and always 
had tea hot for “the little one” Annie must then relate all the 
graccful eompliments which had been paid her, and describe the beau- 
tiful dress es and elegant manners of the ladie3, whilc Aunt Justino 
listened with delighted admiration. 
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44 She is really beautiful enough to astonish everybody! ” sbc oflen 
said, secretly, to lierself, as sbe loosened the faded flowers from tbe 
bosom of tlie excited gírl, and laid her dress carefully away. But 
Annie could not slecp after sucb evenings. When Aunt Justine would 
riso, startled by sorae dream, the fnratly-glimmering night-lamp al- 
ways revealed “ the little one” still sitting on the bedside, wrapped in 
a great shawl, hcr chin supported by her hand, her hair hangíng 
loose, and lier oyes wide and thoughtfuh What cutid abe be thinking 
about ? 

“ Go to bed, Annie,” the oíd spinster would say, angrily, “ your 
stupid cough coraos of such sitting up.” But she would cióse her 
eyes again witli the thought, “ How like a Madonna she looks i All 
must bow the knee before her! ” 

So the winter passed. All went on as usual, with no suggestion of 
slnging before the duke. Meanwliile, her cough was considerably ag- 
gravated with the approach of spring. Her beautiful color was lost; 
she grew palé and thin. 

41 At liist I must wrxte to Hermann,” she said, soraewhat sadly, 
w altliough I haré nothing to tell him yet. I wisli I raight wait. He 
will be so vcxed tbat I bave to be always learuing. How long will it 
last ? I can scarcely bear it any longer l” 

“You sball sing, next autumn, at the fírst court-eoncert, dear 
child,” Hellman assured her. 

So she once more relapsed into quiet waiting, and refrained from 
wrlting. 

• Aunt Justine began to be distressed at the altered appearanee of 
“ the little one.” 

“ Sing just a little more softly,” she would say. 44 Once, you uerer 
liad so nmch as a íinger-ache, but, since you prnctise so loud, you are 
always complninmg.” 

But, despite all thís, the singing-master shouted oftener than ever 
in bis pupil’s car, “ Louder! louder ! Sing out l ” 

So passed tlic suramer also. The court-concerts werc about to 
begin. Annie was in a State of feverisli excitement, expectíng mo- 
rnentarily a suraraons. Then, one day, carne Hellman, apparcntly in 
despair, and announced tliat a strange Italian singer had bcen cn- 
gaged, and had already ürrived. He talked of lies and frauds, and the 
lalseness of the world, and beba ved likc one half-distracted. Annie 
said not a word, but, when she would haré goue to her singing-Iesson 
that day, sbe felt fainting at the door of the room. 

Her seventeenth birthday occurred on. the last of October. On 
entering the parlor, that morning, she could scarcely believe her eyes, 
to find a birtliday-table exquisitely arranged. A bright-colored silk 
dress, a jaunty little hat, a new shawl—in sliort, a complete outfit— 
íay upon it. Aunt Justine, weeping, embraced licr “ little one.” 

“ Now be gay and rosy-cheeked again,” she said. 

“ Is íbero no letter from Hermann or my father ? ” asked Annie. 

« No.” 

“But how could tbeysend all these lovelythings without one little 
word ? ” 

“ Foolish child 1 Your father never in his life has remembered your 
birthday; and Hermann—poor fellow!—wbere sbould be get all these 
elegant things ? ” 

41 Well ; who, then, has giren them to me ? ” 

14 Herr Hellman.” 

Hastily, and aa if afraid, Annie swept the artteles together, and 
said, with palé lip3, but in a firm voice: 

“ Aunt, send these things back to him this moment. I will not 
allow him to make me presents, as if be were my father or my be- 
trothed.” 

44 Good Heaven l What ails you, child? It would be a mo3t 
dreadful aflrout. How angry he would be! ” 

“ Well, and what does that matter ? ” 

“ O Heaven! He meant so well toward us, and lie holds you so 
dear! ” 

“I will not be dear to him, aunt, These things musí go.” 

“ No; I daré not. It would be most atrocious ingratitude. You 
do not know that we are in debí to hira—in his generosity he forbade 
me to tcll you; but now it must come out,” 

“ In debt } did you say ? "We do not owe him money?” 

44 Why, certainly. He has lent us, little by little, one bundred 
thalers. But you need not faint, or wring your bands. He did it rery 
willingly, and he can well do it, for he is rich. I supposed you would 
liave known it long ago. One caunot live ou ten thalers, and rent such 


roonis as these, eat and drink decently, buy gloves and a white dress, 
and whatever else is wanted.” 

“ Well, he shall haré his money again. I will see to that. Do you 
see that these things are retumed.” 

“But, child, he does not want the money now; he does not think 
of it.” 

44 He musí have it again. And now, not one word more of this 
evthcr to mo or to him, uulesa you. wiah me to do myself kann. Qnty 
tell him that I accept no presents which do not come from my 
father.” 

Aunt Justine went sobbing out of the door, without eourage to 
utter another word. 

But Annie went into her own room, opened her little cliest, took 
from a paper box a dry eypress-twig, kissed it, enwrapped and sealed 
it, wrote the address with a firm hand, and herself carried the packet 
to the post. Then she went to hold a short consultatfon with her 
Binging-mastcr, from him to the manager of the theatre, and, when 
she carne home at noon, she held in her hand the score of Mozart’s 
“ Magie Flute.” 

“ All is arranged,” she said, with strange solemnity. 44 In four 
weeks I am to sing Pamina, and, if I do not fail, I sball be engaged at 
five bundred thalers. He shall have his money again.” 

Annie’s ardor alarmed eren Hellman. She sang and praciised in* 
cessantlv. Feverishly excited from morning till night, she seemed to 
haré no thought boyond her rule. The unexpected change gave Hell¬ 
man a presentiment of some unexplained enigma, and he lost some- 
tbing of his self-assurancc. Her icy coldness often exasperated him 
to the utmost, and from her aunt he could extract nothing but sighs 
and tears, and the unintelligible remark— 

“Only wait till her first appearance; you will then understand 
all.” 

The evening of the performance arrived. Annie was dressed rery 
early. The theatre-manager had sent ber a newcostume. Nothing was 
lacking, from tbe garland of full-blown white roses to the sílver-broid- 
ered satín slippers—the young songstress would be presented to the 
most noble duke in full splendor. She was just dressed; and, drawing 
her crape mantle with á shiver about ber shoulders, sbe was about to 
step to the piano, when therc was a ligbt tap at the door, and, befóle 
she could say 44 Gome in,” Hellman appeared on the threshold. He 
stood still in surprise, then elosed tbe door, and npproached her wltb 
glowing looks. 

“How wondrously beautiful you are, Annie! ” he said. 

She made a scornful. gesture—speak she could not. He drew a 
cliair beside her, and wliispered: 

“ I would have kept silcnce till to*morrow, dear child ; but your 
beauty forces me to speak. You must be my wife, Annie, and you 
shall mount the stage only as my betrothed. You are in my bands 
without knowing it. All the world considera you mine, and it would 
go hard with me to glve up the sweet ñame of your Iover. I have, 
therefore, made myself secure against erery emergeney—Justine will 
tell you what I mean. When I first saw you in the half-darkened 
room of your father’s house, I was captivated by your almost child- 
Iike Ioveliness, and swore to possess you. Now, I know that I love 
you, and I offer you my hand. I will bear you out of darkness into 
light. Your father lores Baeh’s choráis more than his daughter, and 
will gladly work on unencumbered, contení to know that you are pro- 
vided for. As for that childish folly with the little seminarist—you 
have long ago forgotten Ihat ” 

“ I have, indeed, forgotten every thing but the desire to throw again 
at your feet your money , which you have secretly giren my aunt, and 
then go back, a suppliant, to my father.” 

Hellman started back. 

44 You know it, then? But no matter. Eren if the oíd woman has 
babbled, the affair is the same. But you should not speak of thoae 
pennies, for I have given them to my future wife.” 

41 1 would sooner be Satan’s wife tban yours! You shall get back 
your money to the last penny; it is for that that I am in this tinsel 
dress.” 

44 For that—is it ? ;Little fool! Do not build too surely upon an 
engagement. Yonr sing-nong alone Is worth nbsolutcly nothing. Were 
it not for your all-too-lovely face, your voice would not be worth a 
mushroom. And you have lost inuch lately—Heaven knows why. 
Oíd M-filis my enrs with complaints.” 
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“ Jly voice not worth—I Iiave lost I Great Heaven ! Wbat, then, 
sball mate me rich ? ” 

“Your beauty and my love.” 

« 0 God! 0 God ! All, all is in vnin! ” críed Anule, in a heart-rend- 
ing volee. “ Oh, that I were with my mother!—-Mother, mother!—Her¬ 
mana» T will go to you ; do not tura me away! ” 

With these words she fell senseles3 upon the üoor. Aunt Jus- 
tme enterad at that momento and, with a loud screato, rushed to 
her “littlc one” Hcllman uttereil a few explanatory words, and 
ran for a physician. The oíd woman liftcd Anide upon the sofá; 
and, by the application of cologne, she socta. carne to herself. 

“But you can never sing to-night.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied the girl, with quivering lips, “He must havo 
back his money. Let me go—God will surely help me.” 

When the physician arrlved, hefound onlyasliglit sootliing potion 
neccssary. 

A carriage soon drore up, with the oíd theatrc-manuger, wlio 
was deeply intere3ted in the debut of the lovely child. He ivas de- 
lighted with her ealm bearing, the liglit in her eyes, and the rosy 
color on her glowing cheeks, 

“ Courage, now! It will soon be over,” he said. “ Such a face 
and such eyes will not be let slip. You will be engaged.” 

“And reccive five hundred thalers, and the first quarter in advance 
—is it not? ” 

“ That depends entirely upon. the duke, my child,” said the man¬ 
ager, secrctly wondering at the avance of tliis childish crcaturc. 

Beliind the side-sccncs they found Hcllman—Savastro. Annie 
passed liim without greoting. Aunt Justino sat in one comer, weep- 
ing with anxiety. The singers talked and jested back and fortli. The 
time was passing. At last, at the sound of the bell, they assumed 
their positions; the overture resounded through the liouse; thehorrid 
serpent gluled after the affiighted Tamino; the ladies carne with their 
spears; the monster dutcously expired; and the opera went on in its 
course, until the iloor appeared with the anxiously-expected debutante. 
No one uotieed the trembling of lier voice in the first two or thrce 
measures; all were intcnt upon her beauty. The high A of the sor- 
rowfnl ery, “ Barbar /” was silver-clear and full—most natural the 
wavering and fall. The young thing had evident talent; they. cried, 
u Brava \ ” 

But the Moor bent strangely low and long over the lovely Pamina; 
he seemed dístressed, and, stepping to the foot-liglits, tríed to speak. 
The orchestra was silenccd, and now he said, slowly and distinctly, so 
that the sound penetrated through all the dcathlike stillness of the 
house: 

“ Friiulein Rcinhard has ruptured an artery.” 

Then the curtain fell. 

Four weeks later, Annie was carried to her lióme. The oíd choris- 
ter went for her himself, for the first time in his life relinquishing his 
choral-vrork for the sake of his child. 

The whole capital was interested in the sad occurrence, tlie cause 
of which had quickly spread abroad, thanks to Aunt Justine’sbabbling 
tongue. 

The young girl’s sick-room was like a conservatory, and herself the 
fair white lily within it. The duke graciously sent her half the year’s 
salary of an engagement. Weak as she was, she herself enclose'd to 
Hellman the entirc amount due him, her eyes beaming and her hands 
trembling with joy. She never saw him again. 

The oíd chorister felt sadly out of place in his new surround- 
ings, and spoke daily of going home. Annie once askedhim, 

“Have you written to Herraann, dear father ? ” 

“Yes—therc is no answer yet; but he knows that, by the lOth 
of May, we are to be in our village, , ’ 

And, on the evening of the lOth of May, a carriage stoppcd quietly 
in front of the chorister’s dwclling. But the arms first extended to 
reccive the dear, wasted form were mine, and the first home kiss was 
given her by my lips. 

Three months before, without any expectation or efiort of my 
own, I had been appointed to the position of organist in the vil- 

lage of J-. One of my friends from the seminary had promised 

to fill my place until Annie was stronger, and I could leave her. 

A sadly happy fortnight passed. “ The little one ” seemed to re¬ 
vive ; she suffered less, and coughod Iess often. Her father had good 
courage, and the oíd district physician always said: 


“ Best, rest, and fresh air—if wo can only reach summer, nll will 
be wclí.” 

At the cióse of June, I led her out at last, for she longed to 
see the marblc knight. It was a beautiful afternoon. Walking was 
very difficult for her, altliough I supportcd her fiimly, and we rested 
upon many a grave. At last we sat down in the dear oíd place. 
AU was tlic same as cver; the cyprcss still kept guard; the roses 
hung playfully upon their steius, like ohildrau cliuging to au oíd 
and thoughtful man; the last golden blossoms leaneü heavily from 
the bushes near by; the sunken cross upon tlic noighboring grave 
was half visible amid its ivy. All was tlic same as cver; only 
yonder glimmered the white marblc cross upon my fathcr’s grave, 
and liere sat Annie, folded in wrappings, and lcaned her palé, weary 
head upon my breast. 

In tliis place, and on tliis day, we spoke for tbe first time of the 
past, and Annie told me, low and slowly, all that I have transcribed 
upon these pages. 

And, wlien she had ended, and drawing lier cióse to my keart, I 
callcd her my bride, and whispered in her car all my future hopea, 
begging lier again and agaíh to remember no more the ovil dreain of 
tlic last year, bccause now all, all would he vrcll; then slie answcred, 
sadly smiling, 

“ Not yet all —we have no country-house.” 

A few weeks later, we bore her to tlic country-house wiiieli God 
Himself had provided for her dwelUng. Thcre was groen turf therc; 
the low ílowcr-dccked roof aróse not far from tlic marblc knight; oíd 
lindens rustled above it—all was as she had wislicd. At lier quiet 
entrance the ehildreu sang— 

“ IIow still they rest, 

The dcml oucs blcst! ” 
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THE DOCTOR’S STORY. 


where the living and the dead alike awaited its coming. With the 
laying of the iron track, however, and the shrill shriek of the engine, 
there dawned a new day for theae bilis and valleys. Dudley Randolph, 
in the distant city where he lived, heard faintly the dull thunder of 
the blast, the clinking of thé drills, the monotonous grating of the 
eawfl, and, closing up his mercantile business, he carne baek to the 
oíd homestead to see for himself if gold were indeed hiddeu In the 
blocks of marble, just beneatb the surface of the pastures where his 
grandfather’s cowa had grazed. 

Riglit over yonder, between that clump of maples and the big 
clm, you can see the gables of the house he built—a housc whose* 
quiet, unpretending cizañee did not put to shame its humbler neigh- 
bors, ñor exalt its o>ni pretensions at the expense of theirs. It 
seemed to grow out of the soil, and to bélong to the sccnery as truly 
as did the surrounding bilis, and the giant bowlders that had been 
beaten upon by the storras of centuries. 

I doubt if I can makc you understand what that home, with its 
books, its picturcs, its music, its flowers, its ntmosphcre of refine- 
ment, became to me. A quiet, commonplace eountry-doctor, I’ had 
almost forgotten how much wealtli, in the hands of taste and culture, 
can add to the beauty of living. Still less can I hope to tell you in 
fitting words what strength and joy and corapanionship I found in the 
socicty of Dudley and Isabel Randolph. With the exception of the 
minister, I had been the only liberally-educatcd man in the little town, 
and, in more than onc sense, I had been alone, until their coming 
opened the door of a new life. 

j Not at once, however. My long seclusion frora society had made 
me somewhat shy and reserved. I did not seek them, neither did they 
seek me. But one night a raessenger carne for me. Little Ethel, the 
youngest cliild, was sick. 

It was a case of croup—its. first visit to their family. For many 
hours the child’s life hung in the balance. More than once my heart 
fniled me while I unflinchingly fought Death single-handed. But at 
last, when hope was wellmgh dead, sudden relief carne. 

“ She will Iive,” I said, quietly. “ The danger is over, Mrs. Ran¬ 
dolph.” 


I XEVER quite knew how I carne to setlle in Altona. Few of us 
deliberately choose our lot. Fate, Chance, Circumstance, Provi- 
dence—cali it what you will—chooses for us, and we quietly slip into 
the groove that seems to have been channelled out for ua in the ages 
gone, and move onward. Free-will, foreordination, foreknowledge, 
imalterablc dcstiny—well, we will not stop to discuss these questions 
now. They have vcxed stronger brains than yours or mine, and we 
must be contcnt to let them pass unsolved. 

Nevertheless, it is a mystery to me how I have happened to spend 
two-thirds of a long life in this little town of Altona—high up among 
the mountains; out of rcach, until a comparatively recent day, of 
railroads and telegraph-poles; for removed from the world of culture, 
of books, of men; away. from the whirl, the stir, the bustle, the 
eager, impulsivo, engrossing life that í should once have thought was' 
the only life worthy to be lived. 

But—Marión had loved the quiet, secluded spot; and, when she 
left me, after our one short year of wedded bliss, I simply stayed on, 
loath to leave the bilis, tbe woods, the streams, the skies, that had 
been hallowed by her presencc. Not to spend my days in vain repin- 
ings, or to fold my hands in dreamy idlencss, I led a thoughtful yet 
buay life, and at length, as time deadened the kcenness of my anguish, 
and the turf thickéhed upon bcr grave, a life that grew full aud rich. 
A thousand cióse and endea ring ties sprang up—nay, grew up-*-be- 
twcen me and the plain, honest-hearted people about me. They 
brought me love, and I gave them love in return. Life is not nig- 
gardly of her best gifts; she will not tum us away empty-handed, if 
we come to her with arma outstretched, and let her choofce for us the 
benefactions she is ready to bestow. But she seldom allows us to 
choose for ourselvea. Is it that she is wiser than we, and knows our 
ceeds better than we can know them ? 

Yet I felt that my life was greatly enriched wben the railroad was 
built, and the quarrics were opened, and Dudley Randolph, with his 
fair wife and three lovely children, carne to live in Altona. It had 
long been known that the oíd Randolph Farm was rich in marble. 
But, if it had held all the wealth of Carrara bidden in its green bós- 
om, it would have availed little to the owners, so long as there was no 
mode of transporting it from its mountain-bed to the populous cities, 


That night of conflict and of watching brought us nearer together 
than y cara-of ordinnry intercourse might have done, and from that 
hour the country-doctor took his place in the familyasachosen friend, 
an ever-welcomc guest. 

It was a long time—so charmed was I with the peace, the purity, 
the apparent blessedncss, of that home—before I perceivcd that, after 
all, it had its skeleton. Pcrhaps I might not have perceived it even 
then, had I not been physicinn as well as friend. Doctora grow keen- 
sighted as they grow older. They learn, if they are men of olear in- 
sight, to discem spirit as well as matter, to read soul as well as hody. 
I learned at last that Isabel Randolph, in spite of her beautiful home, 
her noble husband, her lovely children, was not a happy woman. The 
knówledge carne to me by slow degrees. Not through any confidence 
of hora; for she was not one of the wenk women who are forever 
bahbling of their own sorrows, aqd she was not given to tcars or sigh- 
ing. *It carne to me through the sudden pallor of her cheek, through 
the whitening of her lips, through the strarige stillness that sometimea 
settied down upon her when all around her were gladdest and gayest I 
read .it in her eyes—great, changeful orbs, that were now light, now 
dark, according to her mood. Somctimes when I met them they 
seemed to wear a hunted, frightened look, os of an animal chased by 
cagcr foca. Sometimes they were Btmply. the eyes of one who was 
weary of somc long conflict, or of the beárihg of some heavy burden, 
and again they seemed clouded by haunting memories. 

She became a mystery ío me—an embodied riddle. I wondered if 
Dudley Randolph saw what I saw—that the shadow of some great 
griof rose up between him and the wife of his bosom—a dark, fórmicas 
tliing, impalpable, but real. I wondered if, when she lay within his 
arms, and his kisses were warm upon 'her lips, he felt that any veíl 
dropped down between his soul and her soul. 

Yet she loved him. I have been a reader of hearts too long to 
doubt that. Love, like fire, will betray itself. He had no rivals, not 
even in their children. 

‘ 0^ these children I have tóld you nothíng. Clyde, the eldest, a 
noble boy of ten yeara, bore a most striking resemblance to his 
mother. He had her large, soulfiir eyes, her aúburn hair, her olear 
complexión, her puré, white forehead, with the branching network of 
blue upon the temples'. Partiy for this reason, perhaps, he was his 
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father’s especial pet Mr. Randolph loved all his children; but Clyde, 
bis first-born, was his idol. The two were inseparable; they rodé to- 
gether; they walked together. At the quarry, at the mili, at the of¬ 
fice, in the wheat-field, or by the trout-brook—wherever Mr. Randolph 
•was, there was Clyde. 

“ Sav, squire, have yon taken that young chap Into partnership 
yet?” said oíd farmer Boyd, with a sly smile, one day, as he met the 
two on their way to the quarry. “ Seems to me he oughfc to know 
how to run the concern by this time. I see him follcrin* on after 
you or holdin’ on to your hnnl prettj* nxgh every time I go by 
here.” 

Mr. Randolph laughed. 

“ Yes, Clyde and I are partners.—Arcn’t we, Clyde?—He does all 
the work, and I have all the fun.” And the twain went on their way, 
rejoicing. 

Wallace was a dark-eycd, chubby rogue, several years younger 
than his brother, always laughing, and always in mischief. Ethel was 
a wce* winsome darling of thrce summers—a bcwitching little crea- 
ture, all smiles and blushcs, and pretty, woraanly ways. How I loved 
that child! How I loved all of them, in fact I The joy of fatherhood 
had been denicd me. But, as the montbs lengthened into years, I 
grew to have a very fatherly tenderness toward the children of my 
friend Dudley Randolph. 

You can judge, then—for I can never tell you—of the anguish of 
heart with which I awoke one dny to the consciousness that two of 
them, the two youngest, were slipping away from us; slipping out of 
our arms, even while, with all the yearning agony of love, we were 
striving to retain ourhold upon them. They had had the scarlet-feveF 
in its very mildest form. There had been scarcely a day duríng its 
continnance when they had been too ill to cali for their playtliings ; 
and it had required the combined wit and wisdom of the liousehold 
to keep them in bed. But, as is so often the case, a low typhus set 
in during apparent convalescence, and Nature refused to rally. There 
was a month of steady, painless decay—a slow, wasting away of all 
tho powers of life—and then two little clay-cold statuefl, marble- 
white, were all that were left to us of Wally and Ethel. 

Mrs. Randolph’s suffering was extreme; and yet I could not 
comprehend it' It was something quite abore and beyond the ordina- 
ry gríef of motherhood. There was in it a tinge of bitterness and 
self-reproach that was past my iradcrstanding. She would sit gnzing 
at her husband, when he was for the moment absorbed with his books 
or papers, with such dumb anguish in her eyes—on anguish that all 
the while seemed more for him than for herself. Yet Clyde was left 
to him—Clyde, who had always bcon to him his nearest and dearest 
And, as for her, her arms were empty; for she had in a mensure given 
her first-born up to the cióse companionsbip of his fatber, and solaced 
herself with her younger children. Yet, notwithstanding all this, her 
8orrow seemed for him rather than for herself. It was all beyond 
my powcr to divine. 

One eveníng—the children died in Janunry, and this must have 
been the next May, for I remember that the air was heavy with the 
fragrance of purple lilaos, and that a cluster of blue violeta and lilies- 
of-the-vallcy filled a glass upon the window-sill—Mr. and Mrs. Ran¬ 
dolph and myself sat in their pleasant library talking, as we often 
talked, of the deep things of life and deatb. By some means we got 
round at last to the confessional of the Romish Church. 

“ It must be such a blessing, such a comfort,” said Mrs. Randolph, 
sighing. “ Whoever established the confessional understood the deep- 
est needs of the human soul.” 

Her husband looked at her in astonishraent 

“What an admission, Isabel! and you the stanchest Protestant 
in Christendom! For myself, I do not agree with you. I would con¬ 
fesa my sins to God alone.” 

“ But, if you had sinned against man as well as God ? ” 

11 Then I would confesa to the man whom I had injured ; not to 
any priest, whether of high or low degree.” 

. Mrs. Randolph looked off upon the mountains, still flushed with 
the purple pomp of sunset, with a strange, far-away look in her eyes. 
At last, without turning them, she said: 4 

“ It is the sacred silence of the confessional that so charms me— 
a silence that is never broken, it is said. It must he such a reiief 
when one has borne some cruBhing burden, untíl it can be borne no 
longer, to drop it into that silent void, and so lose it forever.” 

Mr. Randolph replied, half-impatíently: 


“ I do n ot understand thesc subtleties and refinements, Isabel. To 
bring the matter home: suppose that you had sinned against me or 
our child, or against our friend here, the doctor—how could it be a re- 
lief to you, or what would it avail us, if you should acknowledgc that 
BÍn under the seal of the confessional ? ” 

I sat where I could see Isabel Randolph’s face. It grew wliite as 
ashes in the dusky twilight. 

“ It would avail nothing to you,” she said, “ but it rnight avail 
much to me. I can imagine cases where confession—the droppin» at 
anothcr’s feet of a life-long burden—would be a joy beyond all other 
joys, but where duty and self-abaegation forbid it. The punisbnient 
of sin may sometimes be the impossibility of confession.” 

I was studying the woman curiously. Was she dealing in glitter- 
ing generalities, or was she hiding in her own bosom some dcndly se- 
cret that was poisoning her life ? I could not tell. But I gave uUct- 
ance to the thought that carne uppcrmost. 

“ You are right, Mrs. Randolph. It seems to me that sometimos 
silence concerning an error committed, a wrong done, may be the onlv 
reparation in our power. Under some circumslances, silence mav 
the truest heroisra. It may mean the bearing of our own burdena • 
confession may mean a cowardly seeking for reiief—a shifting of at 
least a pnrt of the burden to another’s shoulders.” 

A ghost of a smile hovered about her mouth for an instant. 

“Sometimes, if ‘speech is silver, silence is golden,’” she said. 
Then, as she left the room, she ndded, lightly: 

“ Doctor, when I tura Catholic, you shali be my father-confessor. 
Good-night” 

For the next fortnight I was very busy. Some sort of an epidemic 
was prevailing nmong the quarrymen, and I had scarcely a momenfs 
leisure. My usual visits at the Elms had been prevented bylaborings 
day and night But one day a little twisted note was brought to me. 
It contained only these words: 

“ Come to me, if you can, doctor. I need you. I. R.” 

I went immediately, and was ushered into Mrs. Rnndolpb’s dres*- 
ing-room. She lay upon a Iounge, wan, white, wasted. The last two 
weeks had wrought a marvellous change in her. I crossed the room 
hurriedly, and took her hand. 

“You are ill,” I said. “ Why have you not sent for me before? 
What has Randolph been thinkingof?” 

“ You have been so busy,” she answered. “ Is the sickness abat- 
ing ? ” 

“ Yes,” I said. “ But we won’t talk about that now. Whnt ¡3 
the matter with you 9 That is the question under consideration. You 
should have sent for me before.” 

She looked at me earnestly. 

“ Really I am not so much worse tlrnn I have been,” she replied, 
“ only I am more exhausted than usual to-day. Besides, you cannot 
help me, Dr. Bellenger.” 

u Pshaw! not help you! Why not ? Do not go to being low- 
spirited now, or to undervaluing my professional skill. Why cnn’t I 
help you, I should like to know ? ” 

“ Because I am dying, Dr. Bellenger.” 

This starüed me a little. But I was too much accustomed to such 
things to be thrown ofif my guard. 

You are not dying,” I said. “ You have no disease about you. 
You are weak, and have a touch of the bines. You need iron and 
salt-water. Dudley muBt take you to the sea-side.” 

She shook her head. 

u You know you are not telling the truth, doctor. See here! ” and 
shé held up her thin, transparent hand. “ How long will that be 
above the sod ? Put your hand here. How long will it take to wear 
out a heart that beata at this rate ? Doctor, I do not want to live, so 
do not burden your conscience with falsehood on my account.” 

There was an unnatural hardness in her voice—a steellv glcaro in 
the eyes that were wont to be so soft and tender. Presently, I 
said: 

“ I cannot * minister to a mind discased,’ Mrs. Randolph. If you 
will die, you will. - But it is some bidden gríef that is wearing your 
life out It íb no heart-disease or other bodily ailment that is beyond 
cure.” 

She cast one quick, startled glnnce at my face; then covercd her 
eyes with her hands. I watched her silently—watched her with a 
wordless prayer. The burden of her untold gríef was upon me. 
Suddenly she tumed toward me, stretching out both her hand3 with 
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an eager, passionate gcsture, while great teai*s rained from her 
ejes. 

“ O my friend I ” she cried, “ I must speak. I thoughfc to have 
carried ray heavy burden to the grave with me. But it oppresses, it 
appalls me. I cannot meet God with this weight upon my soul. I 
must speak.” 

I took both her hands in mine, and strove to sootbe her into calm¬ 
iles. 15 . I trcmbled before the spirit I had myself evoked. But she 
only cried the more: 

“ I must speak. I have borne this weight of silence so long, so 
long!” 

Looking out of the window I saw Mr. Randolph and little Clyde 
just going over the brow of the hill yonder, hand in hand, as usual. I 
pointed to them. 

‘‘Yon must calm yourself for their sakes,” I said, gently. “ This 
excitement is too rauch for you. To*morrow, if you will, you shall 
speak, but to-day you must rest.” 

“ To-morrow is a myth, a dream,” she anBwcred. “ Only to-day is 
real. I must speak now while they are away—while I have time. You 
musí hear me.” 

“ Sce,” I said, thinking to lead her thoughts in another direction— 
“see. They are going a-fishing. How clear the air is to-day! You 
can sce their faces distinctly even at this distance—the faces of both 
father and son.” 

“ They are nol father and son! ” she cried, the words bursting from 
her whitc lips as if without her own volition. “ They are not father 
and son. Dudley Randolph has no ehild in the wide world. Sis 
chililrcn are both under the grave-sod. We buried them out of bis 
sight.” 

I do not know what I said; but I thought her brain was touched, 
and was about to ring for her maid. She stoppcd me. 

“ Do not ring,” she said. “ I know what you think; but I am per- 
fectly sane. Clyde is not Randolph’s son; and I must tell you ull 
about it. You must be my * confessor.’ Do you remember ? Ah, my 
friend, I was not romancing tbat nighfc l I spoke out of the depths 
of my own bitter experience.” 

Not Randolph’s son! Was the world upside down ? 

“ Is he yours ? ” I asked, wondering if I were myself or another. 

“ Yes, mine. My son, but not his.” 

She lay still, with her ejes closed, and her hands clasped npon her 
breast. She looked so puré, so like a tired ehild, now that the brief 
storm liad spent its fury. I did not speak. I could not But at 
length slie spoke, laying her hand in mine: 

“ My friend, you must help me. I have borne ray terrible burden 
for more than ten years; and now I can bear it no longer alone. Will 
you hear my story ? I will not weary you. I will make it short” 

I bowed my head. What was I about to hear ? But still the 
physicían triumphed. 

“ You must take this cordial and rest for half an hour. Then I 
will come back to you. Nay, nay, my ehild. It must be as I say. In 
half an hour, if I am alive, I will come bacb and hear whatever you 
choose to tell me.” 

I left the room. In thirty minutes I retumed. This is what she 
said to me: 

“ You do not think that I am dying, my friend; but—I am. The 
soul has its own intuitions, and mine knowB of a surety that its earth- 
ly lifc is nearly ended. If I were strong enough I should earry what 
I have to tell you to the grave with me, and let it be buried there in 
everlasting silence. But I amweak. I long for human sympathy. 

I must speak, or I shall go mad. 

“I am, as you know, an orphan—so thoroughly orphaned, that I 
have not even one dim childish remembrancc of father’s or mother’s 
love. My guardián and his wife were good, coid, proper people, who 
spent my small income religiously for my benefit, and never wronged 
me of a cent It is something in this world, as I have learaed since, 
to be scrupulously honest—and this they were. When I was sixteen 
I was sent to a fashionable boarding-school, where Madame La Mode 
reigned supreme, and good breeding took the place of good moráis.” 

She had gone on glibly enough thus far; but now she paused, and 
for five minutes there was silence in the room, while her color carne 
and went like lambent fíame. When she spoke again it was in a low, 
constrained voice, as that of one who is holding in leash emotions that. 
are wellnigh overmastering. 

There was one there—I need not give his ñame—a foreigner, a 


rausie-teaeher. There was every thing about him to charm the faney 
of n young girl who, like me, had seen little of the world, and less of 
men. He was elegant, he was graceful, he was rcñned. It was 
rumored in the school that he belonged to a noble Germán family, 
and had been exíled for political offences. Be this as it may, he had 
the air of high-breeding, and carricd himself like a prince of the blood. 
. - “ Well, he loved me. God help me I I believe even to-day that 
he really loved me. And I ? I more than loved him. He was my 
idol, whom I worshipped; my king, whom I obeyed; my master, 
whom I served. Even now I can hanlly wonder that I was so be- 
guiled. Just think of it, my friend,” she cried, while her hand sougbt 
mine with a gesture that was half deprecating, half imploring. "Fa- 
therlcss, motherless, sisterless, brotherless, I had lived unloved for 
sixteen years. Xo heart-warm kisses had cver touched my lips until 
his fell there. 

“I consented at last to a seeret marriage. He told me that lie 
would acknowledge me as his-wife ere long; but that, for a while, 
family and political reasons compelled him to silence. I believe I was 
glad of it. It suited the latent romance of my nature; and our love 
seeraed all the fairer for the veil of mystery in which it was enshrouded. 
So one day we were married in a distant village—married by a justice 
of the pcace, under assumed ñames. 

“ Four months passed like a dream,; and then, my guardián think- 
ing I hád acquired * accomplishments ’ enough, I was summoned home. 
I wonder that, in the anguish of parting from my lover-husband, I did 
not betray our seeret to the school. But I had leamed worldly wis- 
dom and self-control; and when he placed me in the carriage, and 
shóok hands with rae in the presence of a little crowd of teachers and 
scholars, I said good-by without a change of color, and nodded gayly as 
we tumed the comer. 

“ He was to come to rae in vacation; and meantime he was to 
write to me. But week after week passed, and no word, no line, no 
token, broke the silence that had dropped between us. Then one day 
there carne a letter—not from him, but from one oí the school-girls. 

Professor L-, she said, was dead. He had had brain-fever. Xo- 

body thought he would die; but he did. He was buried yesterday; 
and the girls all worc mouming-badges at the funeral and placed 
flowers on the coffin. She thought'I would like to know about it, for 
I had always been a favorite with the professor. 

“ That was all. I cannot dwell upon the weeks that followed— 
weeks in which I became aware that I, the unacknowledged wife of a 
dead liusband, would, in due course of time, become the mother of his 
ehild.” 

She paused again, and her brenth carne quickly. How my heart 
bled for her! But words were idle. So I only put back the damp 
hair from her forebead, and presentty she went on. 

“ I can only give you outlines, doctor. Your heart and your iraa- 
gination must do the filling up. I lived, for the next two or three 
months, I hardly know how. Then, when I knew that my situation 
could be concealed but little longer, I went to a cousin of my mother’s, 
a plain, sensible, good-hearted woman, and told her my story. 

“ We went to the sea-side together, she and I; and there, after 
houra of fearful agony, my ehild was born. 

11 Two weeks afterward I awoke, seemingly from a troubled dream, 
and my first inquiry was for my baby. What was to become of it or 
of me, I knew not, cared not Shame, disgrace, they were as nothing, 
if out of this awful sea of anguish, in which I had been submerged, I 
could but bring úp this pearl of great pnce—something of my very 
own to love and care for. 

“ It was dead, so my cousin told me, and I tumed my face to the 
wall, not to weep, but to lie in a dull stupor of anguish until the 
mcmÍEg broke. 

44 1 regained my strength after a while; and when the host of sum¬ 
ía cr tourists went back to the city again, I went with them. That 
‘sai chapter of my life had ended. But my girlhood had fled forever. 
Xot-yet cighteen, I seemed to myself to have lived a century. 

“I had felt from the first that it would be impossible to prove my 
marriage; and now, tbat my baby was dead, I had no desire to do so. 
Se had set one seal of silence upon our relatións to each other, and 
now the grave had set another. Let them both remara unbroken until 
the resurrection morning. 

44 So I went back to the world again. I’went into society; I was 
admi,-ed; I was caressed. Dndley Randolph songht my hand. He 
was ull that was good and noble. He was worthy of any woman’s 
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love. I did not love him. Ah, no! But I thought my heart had 
buraed itself out; that nothing was left but ashes and dead erabere. 
Yet, as a friend, he was most dear to me, and I believed that I could 
make him happy. My guardián urged the marriage; and I longed, 
wonmnlike, for a home of my own. In less than a year I became his 
wife. 

“ So, do not interrupt me. Let me tell the story in my own wáy. 

I know all that you would say of the injustice, the eruelty. I did not 
love my husband; yet it was not without a bitter pang that I learaed, 
before we bad been married a twelveraonth, that it was necessary for 
one of the firm of Randolph k Co. to go to India, and that he was 
that one. He was to be gone three yeara, and it was impoBsible for 
me to undertake so long and so tedious a joumey. Again the hopes, 
the perils, of approaching motherhood were upon me. 

«He had been so tender, so true! I had found such rest, such 
peace, such a sense of aecurity in his love. How could I let him go ? 

I clung to him in the hour of parting! I sobbed upon his breast even 
as the most loving of wives might have done. I thank God for this, 
at least, that Dudley Randolph never, in those days, doubted me. He 
took my love for granted; and, if I was not over-demonstrative, tho 
absence of demonstration did not paín him. He thought my nature 
quiet and self-coatained, and was contení. 

“ He went, not taking the most direct route, and, when he reached 
Calcutta, he found a letter there telling him that my child, his child, 
lay upon my breast. Ah! what a letter he wrote me in return! I 
have it lald up among my treasures yet—so full of yeaming, paasion- 
ate lore for us two, his wife and child. I was rcading it alone in my 
chamber, when a telegram was brought me. It was from the cousin-r 
who had befriended me in my trial-haur, begging, nay, commanding me 
to come to her in her home in a diatant city. 

“ Travclling with a baby was no light matter to my inexperience. 
But I could refuse no cali from her , and, as soon na time and strength 
would perait, I was by ber side. . 

“ She was very ill—at the point of death. She had lived, the phy- 
BÍcian said, for raany days, simply because sbe would live; kept alive 
by tiie strength of an índomitable wilL 

u * I lived to see you, Isabel,* she gasped; 1 1 had something to tell 
yon. I could not die. Are they áll gone ? Is the door shut ? Hold 
my hand, for I cannot see. Kiss me, Isabel 1 * 

“ I did her bidding, tenderly, but with a deathly sickness at my 
heart. *. 

“ 1 Isabel,' she whispered, ‘ stoop down. Put your ear to my lips. 
He is not dead—your little boy. I told you an untruth. I did it for 
your good. I thought it was for the best There secmed no other 
way to save you from open shame.’ 

“ And now! why had she told me now , when. I was just finding 
peace and rest and forgctfulness ? when, by the heart-thrill with 
which I had read my husband’s letter, I hoped it, Love was again 
knocking at my door ? 

“ Her favling eyes sought mine. 1 Forgive me,’ sho said, ‘1 could 
not die with this lie upon my soul.’ 

“ For nnswer I kissed her; but I only said, * Where is he ? * 

“ * He is safe; he has been tenderly cared for; you can reclaim him 
when you will. Give me that pocket-book.’ 

“ She opened it with her trembling fingere and took from its fojds > 
a card. ‘You will find him there,’ she said. ‘It is all right Good- 
night Forgive us our síns as we forgive—’ 

“ The petition was never finished, or was finiehed in heaven. My 
cousin was dead. 

“ After she was buriéd, I sought my child. May God forgive me, 
but I did not want to love him! I only wanted to forget I had never 
seen his face, antever since I first promised to be Dudley Randolph's 
wife I bad tried to forget that he had ever been. Under the stem 
discipline of sorrow I had grown older and wiser, and I saw now with 
clearer visión than in the days that eeemed so long ago. I saw that 
my early idol had been but elay; that I had mistaken dross for the 
puré gold of Ophir. Whether this child’s fatber had wilfully wronged 
mu, I know not; I did not wish to know. But he had been yeara 
older than I. He was worldly wiae, and I was but a child. He had 
tempted, where true love should have guided and strengthened 
me. 

“ But the boy was mine, and he had a claim upon his mother. I 
had no right to leave him to the tender mercieB of the pitiless world, 
or to thrust him upon the care of strangers. He was mine. So I 


sought him out. O holy instinct of motherhood, thou art stronger 
than fear or despair or death! My heart recognized him, claimed 
him, set him on his own throne, and crowned him king. 

“ I paid all his bilis, and took him with me to my lodginga, Uj 
nuree supposed him to be the child of a friend, and evinced no curios- 
íty about the matter, although she often commented upon his striklng 
resemblance to myself. 

“Then I sat down to think. And meanwhile every steamer 
brought letters from my husband. How could I meet him ? 

“ Months wore away. Randolph, like myself, had neither fatfaer 
ñor mother, and there was no one who felt any strong personal 
interest in my affaire. My oíd guardián was to take a sort of 
nominal care of me while my husband was gone; and Randolph 
k Co. were to furnish me with all the money I needed. I could 
stay in one spot as well as in another. So I wrote to my gunrdian 
that I liked the place where my couBin had lived—that the climate 
agreed with me and with the baby, and that I had concluded to remam 
there for a while. I rented a small house in the suburbs of the town, 
and there I lived very quietly with my two children. 

“I wrote to my husband very often of his child, who h¡id beca 
chriatened Clyde Dudley Randolph. I told him of all his prettv baby 
ways, of his frolics, his laughter, his caresses—all that could interest 
a father in the babyhood of his boy. But I told him nothing of my 
son, of Willie. Some time he must know; but I put nfar oír tlie eril 
day. What I should say to him, the forra of speech thnt I would 
use, the very phrases I would utter, were in my brnin day and niglit. 
I could not write to him. I would wait until lie carne; and then, 
when his whole belng was melted to tenderness by the kisses of his 
own child, I would Ibad my poor fathcrless boy to his fect and tell liira 
my pitiful story. I would beg him, in the ñame of the All-raerciful, to 
take us botb to his heart, to pity us, to love us. 

“ For oh, my friend, I knew my own heart better than when he went 
away. I had learned during the months that had pnssed since he left 
me that I loved him—not with a girl’s romantic, dreamy, ideal lore, 
but with all the passionate strength of womanhood. 

“ The two children were very happy together. Clyde was large oí 
his age, and remarkably roature, leaming to talk and to walk when he 
was a year oíd. Willie, on the contrary, was small, slight, dcUcate. 
A quiet, reticent child, he seemed much younger than he really wns. 
When he was three yeara oíd he was hardly larger thnn Clyde, and they 
might almost have passed for twins. Clyde had had the sunshine of 
mother-love to grow in. Willie had grown in the Bhade, until I re- 
claimed him. Pcrehance thercin lay the difference. 

“ But one day sudden sickness fell upon Clyde. At noon lie was 
at play upon the floor, shouting and laughing, and crowing in meas- 
urelesa content At midnight he was dead. 

“ I thought my heart would break. How could I tell Dudley Ran. 
dolph that his child was dead, and show him the child that was not 
his alive and well ? I think there was no difference in my love for my 
sons. One was as dear to rae as the other. But I would have given 
Willie’s Ufe for Clyde’s in a moment, if so I could have placed in my 
husband’s arms, his own living, breathing, laughing boy. His letters 
were so full of the child he had not seen! In his very last he had 
said: * I dream of you—and of Clyde—every night. You cannot 
know how I love our boy. I long for him unutterably.’ 

“ And I must answcr that longing by leading him to the grave- 
yard. 

“ One night—the night after the funeral—as I lay with Willie in 
my arms, thinking of Clyde in his coid and narrow bed, on which the 
moon was shining, and of Dudley tossing on the Indian seas—for he 
was now on his way home—a great temptation seized hold upon me, 
and my soul tremblcd and shivered in its gjasp. 

“ * You can go back to your home with your one child,’ said 
the tempter. ‘God has had mereyupon you, and made your path 
plain and easy. You have only to give this boy to your husband as 
his own, and all will be well.' 

w Trembling from head to foot, I crept from the bed and Btruck a 
light Willie lay asleep. He was a fair and beautiful child, more 
beautiful than Clyde had been, with clustering curls of reddish-gold, 
and great blue oyes, olear and limpid as sylvan lákes.' Any man 
might be proud of him, I thought Though small, his limbs were 
perfectly moulded, and his diminutive size was in his favor. No 
Btranger would have thought him more than two yeara oíd. 

“I tried to pray, butf I could nót I tried to ask direction and 
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guidance, but the hcavens wcre aa brass above me. And still the 
temptcr whispered, ‘ Do this, and all sball be well.* 

“ The next moming I aróse early and began my work. I packed 
m y trunks, and sent my furoiture to the auction-rooms. I was going 
home, I said. I was tired of this great bustling town, and wanted to 
see my friends. Besides, my husband was on his way back. I 
bumcd little Clyde’s clothes. Sóme of them Willie could bave worn, 
but I could not have borne to see them upon him. I took my dead 
darling’s hair, the soft, shining rings that had been cut off before bur- 
ial and laid that, too, upon the blazing altar. It was my burnt-oflfer- 
in<*. Would it be an atonement for sin ? I díd not stop to think. 

« Then, when all was done, I dismissed my servant, and wcnt back 
to my husbnnd’s horae. Henceforth Willie was Clyde. - He soon for- 
got all about his little companion; and, if be had not, bis broken 
gpeech—did I tell you that he was vcry backward about talking?— 
was intclligíblc to none but me. There was no danger that he would 
bctray our secret. 

«You know all now, my friend. You know that I gave another 
man’s child to Dudley Randolph as bis own. You know that all these 
years I have lived a líe. But you do not know, you never can dream, 
what I have suffered. I have never seen the boy that we cali Clyde 
in my husband’s arms that a palé, dead face has not risen up between 
the two, claiming the kisses, the caresses, turning its reproachful eyes 
upon me, and seeming to say, * Defrnuded of my birthright, not even 
such lo ve as is given to the dead is mine. You have made me to be 
as if I had never been.’ ” 

Uttcrly exliausted, Mrs. Randolph lay back upon her pillow, white 
as the dead face that had haunted her. Do not suppose that this long 
narration had been made without any breaks or pauses; or that I had 
listened with never a sign of sympathy. I have given her words as 
nearly as possible, but without the interludes. 

Aftcr a little rest, thinking I was about to leave her, she extended 
her hand to detain me. 

“Notyet, doctor,” she said. “Donot go yet. I have more to 
say; there may not be another opportunity.” 

I assured her that I would wait her pleasure, and after a while she 
went on. 

M I believe, from my soul I believe, I could have borne my life befc- 
ter if I had loved my husband less. I did not dream what it would 
be to keep such a secret all my life long; to feel always, evenin our 
tenderest moments, that there was something in my beart that I must 
kcep hidden from his sight. It has been terrible, terrible! Then 
there has been the constant dread of discoyery—the sword of Damo- 
cles, hanging by a hair. 

“ I thought that when other children should be born to us, and I 
should see his own babies in his arms, the spell would be broken. 
But you know bow it was, Wallace and Ethel were as nothing to him 
compared with Clyde. Was it a part of my punishment that the child 
I had imposed upon him should be dearcr to him than ours—his and 
mine? 

“ And then they died. If I could but throw myself at his feet and 
tell him all! Doctor, doctor! ” she cried, turning her white face tow- 
ard rae, “ what shall I do ? what may I do ? I cannot bear this tor¬ 
ture.” 

Oh! it was pitcous! the imploring ; eyes the cagcr, thrilling 
voice; the outstretched, wasted hands. Was I right or wrong ? It 
was a hard question to decide. But this 13 what I said to her: 

“‘Silence is golden,’ dear child. You took this burden upon your- 
self. You have borne it bravely thus far. God will help you to bear it 
to the end.” 

11 1 may not tell him, then ? Is this what you think ? Speak to me 
in God’s stead, my friend, and I will do your bidding.” 

“I think,” I said, speaking slowly and steadily, for I was wcighing 
my words, “ that you have no right to make Dudley Randolph suffer for 
your fault. Confession will not undo the past. It will not restore 
the wasted yeara. You gave Clyde to him as his 'own son. He has 
received him as such—loved him as such. Death has taken away his 
other children. Do not you take Clyde. You have no right to 
do it” 

Tears were stealing from under her closed lashes. 

“But think!” she whispered, “he will know it some time—up 
yonder! And then, how* could I bear to meet his qüestíoning, up- 
hraidmg glance ? ” 

“He will know aü then,” I said; 41 the early error, the temptation, 


the agony, the weary burden you have borne so long. Dudley Randolph 
will be merciful—and so will God.” 

She smiled faintly. 

“ Go now,” she said, “ for I must rest But come again to-mor- 
row.” 

I paused a while in the next room to give some direcüons to her 
maid, and then went out into the dusky twilight Hand in hand over 
the brow of the hill, where the sunset gold still lingered, carne Mr. 
Randolph and Clyde; and, deeply pondering this strange history that 
had been revealed to me that day, I made my way homeward. 

The next morning I was at the Elms again. Mrs. Randolph re- • 
ceived me with a smile. 

“God has given me nbsolution,” she said. “ He has sent me á \ 
token through Dudley’s lips, that I may be at peace the rcmainder of 
my days. Last night we were sitting here in silence—my husband and 
I—when suddenly he tumed and took me in his arms. 

“‘You have been such a loving, tender, faithful wife,’ he said. 

4 God bless you, Isabel, for all you have been to me, for all you have 
given me. But next to your love your most precious giffc to me has 
been—Clyde. For him I thonk God and his mother every day of my 
life.’ 

“ God and his mother! A sweet peace sank down upon my bouL 
I was at rest. Now we will never speak of this again. We will bury 
our secret deep, and roll a stone to the door of the sepulchre.” 

Mrs. Randolph lingered with us for many quiet, happy, restful 
months. The buried secret troubled her no more. When she died, 
the gates of heaven were opened to us who waited round her bed, and 
we caught faint glimpses of the glories there. 

Dudley Randolph and bis son Clyde are yet alive. 

But as for me, I have no desire ever again to play the part of a 
father confessor. 
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THE DRAKE DIFFICULTY. 


W HEN a pcrson bas sufficient consciencc to be hindered in devo- 
tion to arfc by dutics, wc mar look fora nerfectimr of character. 
but probably not for that of genius. Power must not be irritated by 
avoidable outside attacks—it lias cnough to do to control what it finds 
within; ñor must íts sovereignty be questioned. I ara led to tbese 
conclusions as I recall tbc experience of Mr. Drake, our organist, wbose 
musical root carne to such glorious flowering in I1Í3 daughter. If any 
of our cburch people are alivc to this day» thcy may be surprised that 
I sbould cluím avery bigb place for “poor Mr, Drakc,” and I shall nofc 
attempt to pro ve bis ríght to such place, herc or elscwlicrc. It is per- 
fectly clear to my o.wnmmd that only his conscicnce stood in tbe way, 
hindering liís occupying tbe kighest place and fame. And my nephcw 
agrccs with me. 

Perbaps you know ray ncphew, Julius Stanley? then you will be 
dtsposed to place a higher valué on my juügmcnt, as it is well under- 
stood that, when hcclaims musical genius as the possessionof any man 
or woman, tbe opposite opinión, lield by rival critics, is cntitled to very 
little reepect or vulue. Barely does he make use of that dangerou3 
word, genius. 

Mr. Drake bad not a jubilant temperament, nor cven a stcadily 
hopeful one—exceeding little buoyaney. He dwclt among tlie minors. 
The music required of him, when the cburch was in her sorrowful pen- 
itential moods, carne from bis fingers with a heart-breaking patbos; he 
brouglit pomp andpridc to their knees, atleast for a moment, by achord. 
Still, lie was splcndidly equal to Cliristmas, and to Easter also, thougli 
bis arton those occasions becaine more perceptible, pnrtaking of the 
character of those otlier ornnments, sometimes brought in to heighten 
ecelesiastieal efleets, the blazonry of tablets, frcscoes, embroidery of 
altar-cloths, etc. 

AVlien it was ruraored that he would niarry Miss Liscombe, who oc- 
casiontdly camelo our cburch to liear the music—she liad been his pu- 
pil—nobody believcd it. Fortúnate it would hnvc proved for all con¬ 
cerned, had tbe marriage been as impossible as it was supposed to be. 
It wasaltogetheran infatuation, as what ordinarily passes under the 
ñame of love, no doubt is, in the main. But the infatuation lasted too 
long, and carried the victiros too far. Miss Liscombe walked into our 
cburch one Sunday morning with tlic organist, who, liaviag opened a 
pew door for her, returned to tbc organ-loft It was of course felt 
throughout tbe congregaron, that tbis act was an announccment of inten- 
tions, or of faet. Eíther thcy wcre married or tbey werc going to be. 
They were already married. Tbey bad been married that morning in 
the vestry-room by our minister, with the sexton for witncss. I don’t 
know wketlier Miss Liscombe had been as easily won as one of Spiel- 
hngen’s heroines, but I think it more than likely, for Mr. Drake had all 
his life been absorbed by his musical studies and his work, and, unsug- 
gested, the idea of asking this young lady to sliarc his humble fortunes, 
could hardly in the nature of tbings bave occurred to him. 

For six raontlis the organist bad lived in the little house next mine¡ 
and tbe willow-tree in the comer of my yard ovcrshadowed his cottage. 
Persons who liad occasion to consult the music-niaster as likely as not 
rang my door-bell, and stood in my entry inquiring, the cottages were 
so much alike in their exterior. My únele, who built them, had taken 
carc to make the places ddightfully attractive by planting flowering- 
slirubs and vines, and erecting trellises for the same, and what he par- 
ticularly required of his tenants was, that grasa and shrubbcry should 
be kept in the most flourishing coudition. The houses stood at the 
end cf the Street, and had only been completed within the year—and 
Mr. Drake and I were the first oceupants. But the yards and gardens 
were not new. An oíd mansión had occupicd the building-site, and 
this bad been removed by my únele, who, I bave not a doubt, were he 
lívíng at this day, would heartily indorse the tcaring down of the New 
York Hospital, St. PauVa Ghurch, Yalc Collcge, and cvcry other oíd 
building in this young land. No Champion he for a thing that was 
merely venerable. He illustratcd ¡n his own career the veracity of bis 
principies, dying at fifty, before he had a gray hair, or a too-percepti- 
ble wrinklc. Gcology always found a steady opponent in him—he 
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scouted at antiquity. But he left that oíd willow standing in the yard, 
and the Drakes and mysclf might rejoice in its wide shadow. I have 
soraetimes thougiit tliat my nephew has derived more than he suspects 
frora our únele—I mean tbut wliicli makes him a terror as a critie. 
Reproducers and copyísts find littlo mercy at his hands, but all hail to 
the adventurous pioneers; to singers who síng their own songs—above 
all, to relíela Drake—but my pen runs away with me—Felicia Drake 
was not born yefc 1 

Mr. Drake had taken the house I speak of in the spring, and a niece 
of his lived with him until Miss Liscombe carne as Mrs. Drake; sbortly 
after her arrival it wus seen, of course, that there was no room for an- 
other woman there, and so the niece withdrew. And now we had music! 
Mrs. Drake seemed to be in beaven, wbcre some good people assure us 
nothing except singing is done. 

I make no pretencc to omniscience in tliis sketch. I do not know 
wbat took place every day and every hour next door. I was only the 
nearest neigbbor to this pair, and in the way of seeing more of them 
than most persons in Bath could have seen. I mean in those days. We : 
attended the same church; for years I had had a speaking acquaintance I 
with our organist; my nephew, at that tíme seven year» oíd, was his 
pupil; so of course some intercourse was kept up betwcen us, but I 
was not pnrticularly drawn toward this bride, and she found my power 
of attraction slight. I knew of course concerning the yonngcouple, 
what evcrybody appeared to know, that the marriage was without con- 
sent of the bride’s father, ín opposition to his wisb, indeed, and that 
she never went borne to visit—and that her futlier never visited her in 
her husband’s house; that she was nn only child, moreover—and that, 
a short time after she left borne, expecting of course to rcturn to it so 
soon as her father ascertained that he could not live without her, he 
had married a sccond time. Rumor told me this, and Mrs. Drake con- 
firmed rumor, when our acquaintance had assumed a tolerably-friendly 
shape. Intímate we never wcre, as I have soid already. 

Mrs. Drake had littlc to do with members of the congregation, and 
she dropped out of the circle in whicli she had moved as a girl, easily, 
as people can do in cities. After the exchange of half-yearly visits be¬ 
twcen lierself and ber oíd friends, intercourse nearly ccased. She had 
then Mr. Drake. Alas, yes I And it became evident, as time pasaed 
on, that the fit of musical enthusiasm, which had drawn her on into mar- 
ringe, liad left her to dull gyrations in the pool, as a spar carried over 
Ningara mav uiove in a sluggish round far down the ríver in the coid 
shadow of the surrounding walls of rock; happy apar, could it but be 
swept on again into the current, and so borne on to a wider and nobler 
deep! 

When I saw the grnvity which settled upon the organist, who had 
becn a cheerful-visaged man, I wished that I had not discerned it, or 
that he had known liow to conceal it from the world at large. He did 
not conceal it oven from Julius. The boy carne home one day from 
church, where he had been to takc a lesson, and said: " Aunt, I don’t 
want to go to Mr. Drake nnyraorc,” I can recall now the look with 
which he said it, and the voiee. He had been singing and playing about, 
but all ut once he stood still, and became very serious, and I began to 
fear that the time had come, which I had alwavs been expeetíug, when 
I should lmve some sort of diíBculty with the chjiú. “ Wby dou’t you 
want to go ? ” I asked. 41 Because he makes me so lonesome ” “ But 
such beautiful music, Julius í” “ Yes, I know I must go again for the 
* music! He saya there is notlüng but music that wU make me happy.” 
The child was soon at his sport again, but Isawhowit was, if the man’s 
sadne33 could make itself so percoptibie to the boy, and if he could 
begin already to expresa a conviciion like this, that there was nothing 
in the world for a musician exccpt music t 

So it was that neither the man ñor the woman had the wisdora to 
attempt an ascent, from the dreary fíats on which they found themselves, 
to hcights where the atmosphere was at least more puré, though the 
way was difficult. Instcad of prudently attcmptíng to make the best 
of eaeli other, I perccived that one began to grow melancholy, and the 
other irnensy. Miss Liscombe had supposed that it would be felieity to 
live with Mr. Drake. Mr. Drake, when Bhe beguiled herself with that 
notion, was simply music. And he had proved to be something be- 
sidcs! rather slow-going, ratber dull outsideof his spherc, nervous, im- 
patíent, moody; deatitute bcside3 of the faculty of money-nmking— 
perfectly incompetent in the face of a creditor. What could be done 
with him ? Of course unless she could answer this question out of the 
fulness of love—generous, magnanimous, perfectly true and indestruc¬ 
tible lo ve—which is os unfathomable as beaven in its charities, it was a 


dangerous one to harbor for an iustant. She was incapable of so loving 
him, and she harbored it! She incurred the danger therefore andthcn 
—why then discontent necessarily, and the base train whieh follows dis- 
contcnt. 

Thcsc were my inferences, derived from what passed beforc my 
eyes; and I perceived, moreover, that the simpe which tlie dlsappoint- 
ment of the organist would mo3t readily take, would be not indignation 
against his wife, but a form of chagrín, as he perceived how far short 
he must come of the expectations of her enthusiasm. . 

I should have seen no occasion for writing about these persons, but 
for the intímacy which, ín the course of time, was establisbed between 
Felicia and Handei Drake and Julius and myself. Felicia was tbn 
daughter of the organist, the first child born to him; there was only 
one other, born the next year, the boy, who was named Handei. 

I can remember the first time that Julius brought Felicia in to visit 
me. She was then three months oíd. I have never lost sight of that 
pretty picture since. It is of little consequence how my nephew looked 
in those days, still it gratifies me to say that he was the handsomest boy 
ín Bath, and, as he held that littlo child in his arms—well l heis called. 
a harsh critíc—it Í3 only because his mission is to fight till bis deatb 
against every untrue thing done in music, and aguinst every musical 
impostor—there is nothing hard iu his nature—beautiful as the grcat 
sea, has it lain open under the eye of God. 

As summer follbwed summer, and the Drake children grew out of 
infaney, it was a pleasure to see them at their plav togetber, these two- 
boys, Julius and Handei, and tbe girl. The little things had a great re- 
spect for Julius—his word was law to them, and I was tbankful when I 
saw how readily be could turn from the studies which he pursued so 
arden ti y, for a romp with them. It was reasonable to suppose that the 
children would have musical taste to cultívate, and that their father 
would make the most of it. 

Felicia must have more than answered his expectation. Handei 
carne far short, for, in spite of his fine organization, and his fine ñame 
too, he had no musical aptitude which would encournge cultivation. 41 1 
ara going to play as well as father does. I am going to understand 
music,” Felicia would say. I recall the day wlien the little creature 
first announced this determiuation to me, and how she stood and looked 
when she had spoken, cvidently expecting an outcry of astonisbment 
on my part, that she should predict any thing so preposterous. “ Seo 
that you do,” I answered. “Handei says no, I cannot. But Julius- 
docs’nt say so, Julius knows best. He thinks that you will, and you 
know that you will,” said I. “I must of course,” she said—“that is- 
what I was born for.” 

I fancied that, as she said this, she had a revelation that strength- 
ened her belief in the prophecy there was in her words. 

One afternoon, as I was standing at my window looking at the young 
folk in the next yard, I heard their ñames pronounced—“Felicia, Han- 
del, come in.” It was their father who spoke. The tone of his voiee 
had an unnatural sound, and I stood a moment almost expecting that 
I might be called next, it seemed to me so olear that something liad 
happened, or was about to happen. We had two or three wet, chilly, 
disagreeable days after that, and I heard and saw nothing of my ncigíi- 
bors. At Iast the clouds rolíed a way before a brisk wind, the aun 
shone, and people were drawn out of their dismal in-doors. Then I 
saw Felicia again. 

She was alone and I called to her, “ Where ismy boy ? ” She looked 
up toward my window, and what a face of misery it was I She did not. 
answer. “ I don’t see Handei,” I said, " where ¡s he ? ” “ He is gone,”' 
she then answered, I could see with what reluctance. “ Gone where ? 

I asked; but, matead of telling me, she went quickly into the house. 
After a moment, as she did not come out again, I uuderstood that she 
had gone in to avoid further questioning. 

The next day I heard through one of our church people that Mis. 
Drake had left her husband and gone baCk to her father. I felt as if a 
plague had broken out in the neigliborhood. How I longed for Julius,. 
who had been away from home a week attending to business connected 
with the Musical Journal which was just then being establisbed. When 
he carne he hail heard of the calamity, buc he seemed not to regard ifc 
as one. He considcred the move a good one, he said, for of course 
Mrs. Drake would refcura, and with better notions than she had brought 
into Drake’s house the first time; but, though he tulked in that way, I 
knew tbere were other feelings, which he did not express to me, in his 
heart, when I saw him talking with Felicia. He knew how to consolé 
the poor child. 
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This separation made a good dcal of talk in the chureli, and opinión 
was of course divided. Nobodv tliought that Mrs. Drake liad done tlic 
right’thing—no real fault was to be fonnd witb our organist—but many 
pretended tbat tliey conld unuerstand wliat a trial it must liavc been to 
n rvoman of her culture and associations to put up with obscurity and 
poverty for the sake of a man líke Mr. Drake. 

It was of course impossible that slie sliould lovc a commonplace 
character like bis—sbe liad nía de a mistake—and when slic díseov- 
ered that slie liad, it was at least lionest to eease from pretence. But 
there were otbers who tliought it a pity tlmt shc could not make tlie 
best of the portion she liad chosen, and, for the sakc of her children, 
help tlicm to present a solid family front to tlic wotld. 

A few days after I liad spoken to Felicia from my window, it mav 
liave been the very next day, I think it must have been, I notieed Mr. 
Dmke’s nieee in the yard, and soon after Felicia carne out. I told her 
-that I was expeeting a visit from her, and, as if shc liad been waiting 
for the invitation, she carne over immediately. 

“ I hear tlmt you are going to stay with vour father,” I then said, 
to relieve her mind at once, if she were doubting whetlicr I liad hcard 
of what liad linppencd. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I am.” Her beautiful gray eyes fillod with tears, 
but she looked at me in a way tlmt would liavc ni ade me hang my 
licnd if I had contcmplated any disloyalty to.our fricndship. Child 
thougli she was, shc seemed to feel herself my equal, in liergreat grief, 
and I felt wben I looked at her that her childliood was far out of sight, 
and had passed forever away. 

“ And you mean to play as well as he does very soon ? ” said I, 
thinking it would be well to remind lier of her ambítious determina- 
fcion. 

“I don’t know,” she answered, with face downcast. 

“ Oh, but that ís what you engaged to do, and Julius and I oxpeet 
it. He will be asking you sorae day to write a piece of music for the 
journnl.” 

“ Then I will not disappoint you,” she said, and, after standing stül 
for a fea’ scconds, lookiug into futurity, I could but think, slic ran out 
of the house. I did not attempt to hinder her going. I knew that in 
this state of nffairs it was best that she sliould feel under no constraint, 
mnd that, if there was any thing that she would like to tell me, the best 
time for telling would be when she perceived tliafc it would be a relief 
to Bpeak. 

Oneraorning she carne, and, after several awkward attempts to ex- 
press herself, said, “ I saw Handcl last night.” 

I was very glnd to hear it, and told her so, for I knew how very 
lonely she had been without him. 

“Yes,” she said ; "but he could not help going with mother,” as 
if she felt that there was a reason wliy she sliould justífy him. 

“ Why coúld he not ? ” I asked. 

“ Becausc he will be a man, and mother must have one of us, and it 
must be Handel of course. A girl wouldn’t be any thing.... Grand- 
fatlier ís going to send him to the naval school when he is oíd enough. 
He is going to be an officer.” 

“ And you are going to live with your father ? ” 

“ I am. I couldn’t live without him.” 

“ And I know,” I said, “ that he couldn’t Uve without you, Felicia. 
Besidos beíng the best pupil lie has, you are liis dear dnugbter.” My 
words were followed by another swift departure, but she carne again so 
•soon that I felt the way between us was now perfectly open. When 
Bhe could speak with freedora, and I saw that it would be a relief to her, 

I allowcd her to do so, and slic told me that, when her father cnlled 
Handel and herself into the house that afternoon, he gave thera their 
choice to go with their mother, or to stay with him as they pleased. 

It was a cruel thing to ask tliem to make the choice, lie said, but it 
would be better for all of them, for their peace of mind, and for their 
self-respcct. I could imagine the quiet dignity with which he spoke 
these words. Then their mother had said that slie could not part with 
the boy, and that made Felicia nngry, and she said that she could not 
'dive without her father, and so it liad been decided, and Handel went 
with his mother. In his grandfather’s house, I could easily understand, 
the boy would have advantages he would not have at homo. This 
thoughthad, no doubt, acted powerfully on his mother—the time had 
eome when she must show that she was really one with the organist if 
; such waa the fact. Cooperation with him for the advantage of her 
•children—cooperation, which would involve a necessity of Iong-con- 
tinuedand checrful sclf-denial—cooperation, which would proveidenti- 
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fication almost, was now necessary in order to secure that welfare. But 
if that was impossible, then she must look to others for their advancc- 
ment. I could sce, too, the nature of the spivít which had been nroused 
in Handel when ealled tipou to decide betwccn his parents. If he went 
with his mother it was because tlic man uprose witliin him, percéiving 
that.a man’s work must spcedíly be done by him in her behalf; if he 
rcmained with lns father his place was that of a dependant, and his 
part, submission. 

The grief, mortífication, and resentment, ocensioned by the publicity 
attaehing to the State of tlnúr domestie afíaírs, made Fclicia’s lieart a 
soil on which pride and ambition had rank gvowtlu She would con- 
qner all that was obnoxious in that notoriety, and gíve people some- 
thing to talk about that was worth their while. Shc would also compcl 
her mother to repent the step she had takcn, and the way she had 
thrown her off. She would fmstrate every effort that was made, ortlmt 
would he made, to eíTect a real separation between herself and Handel! 
It was liard to forgíve the boy for haviug left her íatlier and herself, 
that lie niiglit go with lier mother. But though he liad gonc away l\c 
sliould not stay away. How jealous shc beenme of every thing that 
hinted at alíenation! And after a time how retíccnt she was ' Julius 
said to me “ Wc must take that egregínus pride out of her, or she will 
never be fit for any thing, aunt.” But it was a painful operation—a 
series, rather,of painful operations—wc sufferedmore tlian she did, for 
we could see that the pride was only protcetive—and that she liad per- 
mitted it to spread overher whole nature, only because of the agonizing 
humiliatiou which she had endured on aeeountof this domestie revolu- 
tion. 

When Handel ccascd to come to tlic house by daylight, and made 
his visits in the evening, instead, she asked herself, and asked me, 
what he meant by it. Was it really becausc he felt more certain of 
finding her then at homc ? or, mther, was it to avoid the remarks of the 
neigbbors that lie chosc the fricudly cover of darkness ? If lie would 
only bebrave about all tliis! In these visits, I soon perceived, he was 
subjected to a scrutiny as searcliing as-though he were in the witness- 
box and sworn to tell nll he knew. He asked her once, and she duly 
reported the conversation to me, wliat she would have tliought of him, 
if he liad declined going with their mother when she claimed him— 
cvidently dcsirous to make his sister see that he had taken the right 
course on tlmt occasion. 

“ I am surc she hasn’t taken all of you, and that no one can come 
between us,” shc answered. 

“ And she could not haveboth of us,” he said. 

“ She couldn’t have me if it was a cholee, you are right about that.” 

“ Oh, Felicia,” I said, “ she is your mother,” 

“ I know it. Handel reminded me of it—but don’t I know tlmt if 
father liad been a rich man mother would never have left him—and 
that is what I asked him—but I was sorry I did, forít only made him 
fret, and I am afraid he will only be thinking all the tíme how he can 
make tlic most money soonest.” 

“ There is that danger,” I admitted—for I saw. there was a chance 
of lier doing somc damnge to tlic boy by this bitter, useless tattle. She 
looked very unhappy, and híd her face from me as she went on, “ But 
olí, aunty, I said something worse than that; I said that I sliould 
teach music, and so try to make up to father all tlmt he and mother 
took from him ! Then he was right nngry and asked wlmt he took from 
father ? and I said it was all one who had the benefit of what was paid 
out—father must eam the money and pay it, but if mother went to law 
she couldn’t get one dollar.” 

“ Felicia, you must never Bpeak anolhcr word like that,” said I. 

“He said that if I did lie never would come back again.” Then 
that sorrowful young creature tríed to still the quick beatíng of her 
lieart to put down lier grief—and fain would have liidden even from 
me aíl that she felt. “ I told him I wasn’t going to tattle (lint way— 
but it was the truth ; and then he said that mother couldn’t go to grand- 
fatlicr like a beggar. ?ao—I said—she couldn’t, and slic had no right 
to go at all, but I ivas glad she had gone, though we were nll ruiued by 
it. Isn’t that the truth, aunty ? ” 

“Well,” I said “no; I can’t think that, Felicia. It isn’t very piens¬ 
an t—indeed it is too dreadful, as you say, for any thiug, one way of 
lookiug at it—but I eannot help thinking that after a while all will 
come out right, somehow. You are not all rumed, ccrtainly.” 

“But oh, what a world this is! ” she groaned. “ Handel has some 
hope though,” she said, with a brighteniug face. “ Grandfather is going 
toget him a place, a3 I told you, in a naval school—but, he said, I de- 
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served to hcar it too, but, oh mísery ! to hear Aím soy it—he would, some 
day, pay fathcrback every dollar he paid for thera, so Imight make my- 
self casy nbout the money they were having.” 

Poor cliild, it was easy to see that she had shed many bitter tears 
ovcr her recollcction of that interview. 

“You must tliink no more about this,” I said. “ Wben Handel 
comes down again bring him in hcre and we will have sorae music—and 
we will try to find Jnlius, and thcn it will seem quite like oíd- times. 
You must keep up Handel’s courage. I ara glad he and you have said 
these things to cacti other, for now they are all out, and you will not be 
so foolish as to say them again, or think of them even, for they will 
only make you unhnppy.” 

“And he says that we mustall be together again,” she answcred, 
looking at me and smiling through lier tears. “It will come right for 
us if we only do our duty—yes, that is wliat lie said.” 

So I eould see that the heavenshad opened, and that a perpendicu¬ 
lar path had been revealed to these ehildren by whicb they might climb 
out from the pit into which they had been plunged. 

The test to which Handel’s character was subjected was indeed a 
severe one, But he bore it nobly. Itseemed to him that if the dis- 
cordant elemcnts of this circle were to bo reconciled it eould only be by 
him, and he ever kept this aíra steadily in view. Thus the one mem- 
ber of thefaraily whowas incapable of producing a musical eound, for 
Handel had no power of music exeepfc in bis soul, seemed to have the 
clearest perception of its nature and substanee. 

When bis grandfather succccded i a securing a place for him in tbe 
naval school the boy rejoiced in hope. He said good-by to Felicia with 
prophecies which warmed her heart and made lier serious young face 
briglit. His motiier went with him to Annapolis. Slie liad but to ex¬ 
presa a wish tlmt she might rcmain with her boy while he pursued his 
studtcs, and her fnther made it easy for her to do so. There was noth- 
íng he would not do for his daughter now that she had ncknowledged 
the error of her life by rcturning to him—and I think it very probable 
also, that he was quite willing she should go away from Batli. There 
never eould have been roora at one time in any house for many women 
besides Mrs. Liscorabe Drake. 

Felicia’s cxpericnce after Hnndel’s departure was one that has been 
lived over again and again. She guve her life up to duty and counted 
not the surrender among sacrifices. Other girls daneed in the sun, she 
toiled meantime under a cloud. She must often have said to herself, 
whom she never attempted to impose upon, “This is jovless business, 
thislivingj” but as often, I am sure, she reminded herself that she 
had chosen her poeition, and, “joyless” though it might be, there was 
no other which, under the circumstances, she would have accepted or 
preferred. Often, also, I knew she was reminding herself of Hundcl’s 
prediction, and that event which he had promised should come to pass, 
the one thing lie was living for, areconciliation. 

AJI the while, with what fuel was her honest musical enthusiasm 
being fed and nourished ! “ Why,” said Julius, “ with such persistence, 
and such perception, it will be a mirad e of the worst kind if Bke doesn’t 
become one of the best of perfonners andbest of composers too.—Just 
hear that.” We were sitting in our pnrlor when he spoke, and he 
thrcw down his pen that he might listen to the music proceeding from 
next door. In a fev minutes he rushed out of the house bare-headed, 
and then I heard a Httle break ín the music, and after that a proco- 
dure—and songs that were songs, I assure you. It seemed to me that 
Julius was never quite his oíd self after that night—at least so far as 
next door was concerned. But I may well nsk myself whether he 
had ever been entirely liimself since he bogan to talk with lier about 
music ? No—thev were parta of a whol.e—and they interpreted music 
for each other. 

Felicia told me one day that slie liad ventured to tell lier father of 
Handel’s propheey. She had done this, she suid, to checr him, he was 
so desponding, and she liad reason ever after to rcjoice that she had 
dared thus far. Such an expression of gladness carne into his oyes, 
when he said, “I am thankful that I have you, my dcar child. But it 
is an unspeakable satisfaction that my ehildren can see that, while we 
live in this way, we are all wrong, and nothing can go well with us.” 
She thought that she eould perceive thesignsof renewed ínterest in his 
work, and in all joy-giving things, from the day when he was permitted 
to share this expectation of bis ehildren. 

Sbe told hitn nono too aoon. He rejoiced nonc too long in the 
knowledge tbat this strong bond of Bympathy and of purpose united 
bis daughter and his son. For a danger long impending, of which he 


had no apprehension, carne upon him as a thief in the night, and by a 
stroke disabled him from shoulder to heel. 

The miafortune, great though it was, illustrated yet again the trutli 
of the oíd saying, “The worst thing never bappens.” It carne in the 
summer, at a time when the greater part of the congregation were scat- 
tered. One of Felicia’s fírst thoughts was, “How fortúnate I ” Even 
in the midst of her tribulation this tliought carne. Long before aulumn 
she would be able to master the organ sufficiently at least to fill her 
father’s place. And so, from asking herself why she had been sent 
into the world to bear disgrace and poverty, she began to ask noth¬ 
ing further than that she might be preserved in life as long as her 
father should have need of her. 

For sorae time she continued to expect the retum of her mother. 
She daily looked for it. Though in her letters to Handel she merely 
mentioned that their father was not well, it seemed to her impossible 
that from some other dircetion her mother should not hear the extent 
of the calamity. To do her justiee, Mrs. Drake kncw nothing of it. 
The satisfaction she daily derived from the progress her young cadet 
was making was not disturbed by her knowledge of what was going on 
far away in the hurable house, wliieh she had not entered since the day 
of her abdication. 

In the winter Handel returned to Bath, ostensibly to wísli his grand- 
father a happy New Year—as lie had come for only a fcw days’ visit, 
his mother did not accompany liim. 

My opinión was that he carne mainly to ascertain how things were 
really going with Felicia. The bandsomc quarters in which his mother 
was established, the society she had, his own gay associates, tbe very 
zest with which he was pursuing his studies, made him think, I doubt 
not, with more and more apprehension of Felicia, made him slirink from 
temptations to self-indulgence with more and more repugnance. Though 
his grandfatlier had made ampie provisión for bis mother’a support, and 
for his own likcwise, be derived no satisfaction from the thought tlmt 
all thi3 had been secured at so great a cost. 

When he leamed his father’s real condition, and Felicia told him all 
when she found that she must, and that she eould no longcr bear the 
burden alone, he cried aloud, “What are you doing? what have yoa 
done ? what can you do, Felicia ? ” 

“ I shall do what I have been doing,” she nuswered. “ What else 
can I? Everybody has been very kind to us.” ’ 

“You Imdn’t confidence enougli in me to tell me the truth!” he 
exclairacd. “ What right has any body to be more kind than I ?” 

“Denr Handel,” she answered, “what eould you have done?” 

" I eould have shared all this with you. A brother is born for ad- 
versity.” 

“So is a sister. Don’t uccuse me. I can’t bear that,” said Felicia. 
“You know what it would have been to have luid you here with me. 
But it couldn’t be. And so I did wlmt I thought was best. How coúld 
I let you lose a whole year ? ” 

“ Grandfather shall help you ! I shall go tell hiro,” he exclairaed. 

“ Not one word to him,” said Felicia—and I know how it pained her 
that she must say to him, instead of to the chief of sinners, “ we have 
no need of his help.” 

“And you aent that money to us just the same as if nething had 
hnppened?” 

I know how she must have looked when he said that—how her gray 
eyes gleamed. But it eould only have been a momentary satisfaction 
that her proud soul felt, and this was succeeded by a sense of shame 
that abe should have allowed her feeling to fiare up in HandePa siglit— 
and of shame, too, tlmt she liad been capablc of entertaining it. “ It 
was father’s debt,” she said. “ He thinks of every thing. He asked 
me about the money, and when I told him it was ready, he said, send it. ,f 

“Ycrv well. You have mother’s receipt for it,” he answered. 
“ But do you suppose tlmt I am going back to Annapolis ? I shall ask 
grandfather to find some work for rae that will pay nt once.” 

“ Can yon think how I felt when he said that, aunty,” said Felicia to 
me. “ I told him that wns the last drop, and that it would kill me, 
and that I had known all along that his lot had been hardest, and liow 
afraid I had been that he wouldn’t be able to be true to him self. At 
last I made him see it all as I saw it, and we understood encli other. 
Benlly, at last, we did understand cach other. But oh. aunty, wlmt a 
work I ara making of it, all the time trving to do my duty. I never say 
the right thing. I never feel the right thing. I shall have to be made 
ull over new.” 

Tlmnk heaven, I thought, there is material enough to make a dozcn 
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good women, but not enough to make one like her motber. I thank 
the Lord thia day, that I was able to mix a cup of consolation for that 
child. 

The next year Handel sailed nway to thc Pacific Coast undcr Cora- 

mander S-. The fleet was ordered oflf on a three years’ cruise, and 

Mrs. Drake returned to her father’s house. And now they all lived on 
letters. 

Letters carne to Felicia and her fathcr, in which Handel always 
spoke of letters written tohís motber, and iu all these thehope and the 
expectntíon were broadly hinted, that the time would come when to 
write to one parent would be to write to the othcr also, and to bis 
mother,I have no doubt, he wrote in the same strain. 

With that dear girl under my eyes constantly, it will, perhaps, not 
be wondered at that X began to fecl mysclf aparty concerned in this 
rcconciliation, but I never was foolish enough to interfere witli the 
work which the cbildren of these parents had in haud. I knew that, 
unless Mrs. Drake returned to her husband because she had discovered 
that there was no othcr place for her in the world, she liad far better 
stay nway frora bim. 

She did finally return, but how do you suppose it happened ? Simply 
in this wíse. First, there was a delay in the arrival of the mnils; tlien 
carne reporta of tremendous gales at sea; and finally the poor woman 
had a dream of shipwreck, and when in the contemplntion of that dream 
she perceived liow possible it was that uny day her world might come 
to an end, she began to reflect whether in thc face of the dread future 
to look back merely on a life of ease, in wliicb she had sought mninly 
lier own gratification, was the retrospect that would prove most sootli- 
ing and most satisfying. 

All this brought licr into Swan Street, and to the house next door. 
But first slie sent a messenger inquiring when Handel liad bceu heard 
from lost, and thc auswer given was, "In June;” and it was now 
Octobcr. 

I shared Felicia’s anxicties in those days, and she carne at once to 
tell me when this messenger had becn scntby her motlicr. 

"Itisbut a forerunner,” I said, “she will come herself, Felicia. 
Now show yourself the woman I believe you to be. Behnve well.” 

She made me no answer, but when after a fcw days intervening she 
eamc in and told me that bcr motber had come back, and that she 
would remain, I had only to listen to lier voice and to look at her face 
to fe’el assured that she had behaved well. 

“But look here !” she said, when she had finished that report—and 
with remarkable brevity she had made it—and now she lield up befo re 
my eyes a ship-mailed letter, and I felt her arras clinging aronnd me, 
and her tcars on my face. “ Olí aunty,” she sobbcd, “ he could’nt dio 
with this to happcn, and I never shall have a fear for liim again. The 
fleet will come lióme, and he will come thc very time wc expccted at 
first.” 

I believed with Felicia—and our belicf was answcrcd. It would 
have bcen a Iiideous falling sbort had lie not returned to Iiis father’s 
house, and seen bis motber there ín the peaceful occupation of the only 
place on earth which she could rightfully hold. 

I never inquired narrowly into the thouglits of this reunited family. 
Angels sing songs of rejoicing over the repenting—at endless cost tlie 
work of redemption gocs on—but into the hearts of the redeemed, let 
the Redeemer alone gazc. 

Putting out of siglit those cbildren, and making no account of their 
heroic persisteney of faith and hope, it has always been to me a mat- 
ter of the greatest satisfaction that poor Drake lived to see his wife re- 
tnrn to him, and to say to her that she was wclcomc. His daughter’s 
successes in the church and in thc world were a crown of rejoicing 
richer than is often given to man, but nothing of honor or of wealth 
that God or the commumty could have bestowed upon him, would have 
been wortby to compare with the blessing of this reconciliation. 

In view of the friendship which grew and strengtliened between her 
parents while her mother gave herself to a Service which was the only 
freedom she could find in this world—in view of this friendship, I say, 
the heartof Felicia was so soothed, consoled, enlightened, and subdued, 
that finally the honor with which she had bcen so proud to honor her 
father, expanded as an icgis over the form of her mother. 

That girl, evidently, was born for adversity—to meet It as a con- 
queror, never surrendering at any stage of the conflict. 

Long before Julius Stanley said to me, “I have won the prize of 
my life,” and embraced me, as I verily believe he would have embmeed 
the poorest of musical pretendere at that moment, had he or she stood 


before him, I knew that there was only one woman in the world who 
was really born for him—that they were, as I have said before, equal 
parts of a wholc. 

Though I have lived to seo the end of her beautiful life, and of her 
splcndid career—in Bath, not on earth, good friends—I nm beartily glad 
of it, for now, as you know, lier field is the world. And whether she 
Uves stíll actunlly in thc flesh, or only in those glorious songs which 
are on every music-speakíng tongue, and in every musíc-loving henrt, 
question me not too narrowly. Said I not that her life in Bath had 
ended, and that I was beartily glad ? 

As to Handel Drake, he is a man worthy to bear the ñame of him 
who sang the song of Crcation, for by him, out of chao?, order was re- 
stored, and his life is a continually-repcated message of “ good will to 
men.” We can forgive him tlmt he has laid no claim to genius. 
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THE FORGOTTEN ORIGIN OF THE SUEZ 
CANAL. 

"I ‘X the summer of 1827 or 1828, a young Germán, at that time travel- 
* liner as salesman for a wcalthv Hambure firm. but who afterward 
settledin XewTork and bccame a well-known merchnnt there, left the 
Russinn capital, as one of two passengcrs in the public post-chaise of 
tliose dnys, bound on the tedious journey through the sandy deserta 
of Lithuania to the Frussian frontier. His fellow-travellet was a gen- 
tleman a few ycars older tlian liimself, whom he had met once ortwice 
in the gay bachelor círcles of the capital, and to whom, without know- 
ídk liim, he had bcen strangcly attracted by his marvellous beauty, his 
lofty, chivalrous bearing, and a volee of the most singular softness. 
The stranger was tall, of slender make, but muscular, dark complcx- 
ioned, with Iong, flowing, manly hair, and a face that gave no clew to 
his nationality, but that seemed to unite within itsclf all that is strik- 
ing or beautiful in. the features of all nations. He recognizcd his 
Germán fellow-travellcr as one whom he had met before, and soon cn- 
tered into an animated conversation with him, wliich, during the 
mnny days of joint incarceration within the narrow límits of a chaise, 
led to a gradually-increasing confidence, and finally to intimaey. The 
liandsome stranger gave his ñame as Barthelcmy Enfantin, born in the 
soutli of Frunce, educated as an enginecr at the Polytechnic Instituto, 
but for several years clerk in a banking-house in París, more recently 
elerk, and, for one year past, júnior partner of a wealthy Frencli wine- 
merchant and banker atSt. Pctersburg. The young Germán could never 
afterward remember much of their conversation. Enfantin was a 
most brlllinnt talkcr, and the liours passéd rapidly, the sympathetic 
listener submitting readily to a species of fascination, which, in his oíd 
age, he could only describe as “ raagnetic.” On all subjeets, Enfantin 
was ready to pour forth his inexhaus tibie supply of fact, faney, argu 
ment, or raillery—save only one : the cause of his leaving Russia, with 
its gay soeiety, his ngreeablc position, his brilliant prospecte. He 
only said, with deep sadness, that he should never return. At one of 
the stations on the road, near the Polisli frontier, for some reason 
which I have now forgotten, the travellers were detained for two whole 
days, and there, in a moment of a&cmfcn, he confesscd to his young 
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companion that the wife of his partnerhnd conceived aviolent passion | 
for him, and had nvowed it to him; that, though consumed with pas- I 
sionate admiration of this lovely woman, who was one of the qucens ' 
of society, he had been able to repel her advances, and had trented her 
with coldness; but, doubtiug the strength of his resol ve, had there and , 
then decided to leave St. Petcrsburg, never to return. Such heroism 
filled the enthusiastic young Germán with the profoundest admiration, i 
and excited his warmest sympathy ; for dnya after they separated, he 
could think of nothing but the noble sacrifico of that grand and 1 
fascinating French man, until suddenly called upon to start for Phila- ^ 
delphia, then the principal seaport of the United States, where a new 
world and íts excitements caused him for a time to forget his travel- 
Ilng companion of the Russian post-ehaÍ3C. 

Enfantin, upon his arrival in París, partly filled perhap3 with the 
romantic sadness of his position, partly following, no doubt, the nat¬ 
ural bent of his mystic and dreamy, but ardent and enthusiastic 
thoughts, aoon joined a body of men, just beginning to emerge into 
notoriety under the ñame of the “ Saint-Simoninns.” Saint Simón, a 
Frenchman of most noble birth, a soldier, traveller, statesman, en- 
gineer, pliilosopher, mathematician, enthusiast, was one of the first to 
recognize the now gOnerally-aecepted truth, that the progress of man- 
kmd is based upon peace and the arte of peace, commeree, and industry. 
In 1800, he planned and advocated (strnnge coincidence in connection 
with the Suez Canal I) a ship-canat across the Isthmus of Panama. In | 
1814, he planned and advocated an intímate alliance between Franco 
and England, hooted and derided forerunner of that entente cwdiale 
which has so long been Nnpoleon’s boast, or of the famous Cobden 
treaty, negotiated later by one of hi3 most devoted disciples, spending 
a fortune upon atudy and practical and scientific experiment, hovering 
between absolute beggary and semi-starvation as a law-copyíst, he be- 
came the high-priest of a ncw religión of communistic coüperation, 
based upon the universal brotherhood of man as taught by Christ. 
Neglected, contemned, famished, imprisoned, a would-be suicide, 
he iraagined and developed a system of religious foith, created a 
social organizaticn that, for twenty years thereafter, held together in 
bonds of closest unión of intcllectual slavery, more men destined i 
to fu ture greatness than were ever united by any similar tie. You 
cannot ñame the most illustrious French representatives of any sphere 
of human activity, during the years from 1830 to 1860, without namlng 
ono or more of the leading merabers of the Samfc-Simoman sect. To 
tina brotherhood belonged Bnrrault and Journel, well-known travellers 
and writers; Jourdan, Iong-time editor of the París Sikle; Felicien 
David, composer of “The Desert;” Ivan, the painter, bosom-friend 
and travelling-companion of Prince Napoleón; Carnot, minister- of 
war during the rcpublic of 1848; Lambert, afterward Lambert Bey, 
prime minister and right haud of Mehemct Ali in all his struggles 
againat the Sultán ; Isaac Pereyre, whiloin clerk of Rothschilds (who 
are soid to keep a vacancy for him in their office), later on, founder 
and president of the Crédit Mobilier, and prince of stock-speculators ¡ 
Auguste Chcvalier, prívate secretary of the present emperor during ! 
his presidenev; Michel Chevaíier, the ablest political econoraist that 
Franco has produced, negotiator of the celebrated Cobden treaty of 
commeree between England and France, leader of the free-trade party; | 
Augustin Thierry, one of the profoundest of recent historians, who 
shed the light of day upon the earliest developments of modera France, 
though himself, like our-own Prescott,.deprived of sight,' Auguste 
Comte, father of the positive philosophy. Surely this ia a remarkable 
array of ñames, a remarkable brotherhood of men, distinguished for 
their practical accomplishments, to be united by a bond of the most 
fantastic religious entbusiasm that we have knowledge of. That men 
such as these, and hundreds of others like them, if less distinguished, 
ahould abandon borne, family, society, profession, fortune, to join a 
religious society which demanded complete abnegation of self, abso¬ 
lute obedicnce to snperiors, the wearing of a peculiar dress, the per¬ 
formance of the rudest and hardest kind of labor, and even of meníal 
Services, in the hope of thereby rendering labor more dignified and 
more beneficial, seems almost incredible. But, in the frenzy of intel- 
lectual excitement, which at that time pervaded all classes in France, 
every thing was possible. Accident or choice threw Enfantin, on his 
return from Russia, into the midst of these impassioned enthusiaste. 
Hia wonderful eloquence, his remarkable beauty, his indescribable 
magnetism, soon gained him a powerful influence. He rose to the po- 
sition of supreme pontiff of the college, or, as he was afterward 
called, the father of the family. His dim mysticism, bis powerful 
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imagiuation, hia brilliant argument, hia fervid prophecy, threw weaker 
men into spasms of ecstasy, causing them to fall down exhausted and 
insensible, but led in ready chains the most powerful minds of 
France. 

The reorganizaron of the society on the basis of the family, with 
Enfantin at its head as the supreme father, introduced an element of 
danger and discord, It was discovered that the family could not be 
complete without a mother. To search for her was immediately de¬ 
cided upon. A brotherhood of the Supreme Mother was formed, con- 
sisting of twelve disciples, among whom were Lambert and David, and 
they set out in search of the woman who should be found worthy of 
mating with the supreme father. To one of them it was rcvealcd, in 
a visión, that shc would be found in the East; and the brotherhood 
immediately started for Marseilles, where they embarked for Constan- 
tinople, on board a little Italian brig, of which the first mate was one 
Giuseppe Garibaldi, destined himself to a career of great renown. On 
the voyage, a second visión revealed to them the fact that they would 
recognize the objeet of their search upon reaching land. Arriving in 
Constantinople, they paraded the sírcete in their quaint, red, black, 
and white costumes, until, at sight of some elderly female on her way 
to the baths, they threw tliemselves at her feet, with loud cries of 
“ Mother! ” The only response were screams of fright, which quickly 
brought a posse of vigilant muflí to the spot, who hustled the whole 
brotherhood off to an ígnominious jail. Released by the intercession 
of the French cónsul, but now entirely without mean's, they procured 
passage in a French vessel to Alexandria, in Egypt. Here they were 
shortly after joined by Enfantin himself, whose home, and with it the 
society, had been broken up by the French pólice, its communistic 
and socialistic tendencies being deemed dangerous to the welfare of 
the State. After some feeble attempts to revive tlie organizaron in 
Egypt, the little band separated, and sought each One his future wel¬ 
fare in his own manner. David travelled on foot overland to Algiers, 
storing his meraory with the plaintive or warlike Moorish raelodies 
that still linger among the Bedouin Arab3 of the northem coast, and 
that gave the stamp of striking originaüty to his great work, “ The 
Desert,” to which he owed immediate farne. Lambert entered the Ser¬ 
vice of Mehemet Ali, was by him created bey, introduced European 
civilization wherever he could, and became the promoter of all meas- 
ure3 of progress. Enfantin, after years of adventure, planned, sur- 
veyed, and mapped the canal of the Isthmus of Suez, and, on the election 
of Louis Napoleón to the presidencj* of the French Republic, returaed 
to France, and laid the plans before him. After repeated interviews 
with the prince-president, which led to no result beyond Enfantin’s re- 
mark at the cióse of one of them (eminently characteristic of both), 
“ I have no power over this man,’* he coramunicatcd the plan of the 
proposed canal to M. de L'easeps, who succeeded in obtaining the con- 
cession for himself, and whose indomitable perseverance has carried 
this great work to its successful coraplction. 

Among the crowds óf crowned heads and hends uncrowned that 
will gather in November to the inauguration ceremonies, how many 
will rcmember the Saint-Simonian sect, which, to complete its fantasüc 
ideal of a family, sent forth the devoted band in search of nn Eastern 
mother ? How many will remember poor Enfantin, the inspired ruler 
over some of the most brilliant mind3 of modera France, who first de- 
signed the Suez Canal, and who died, neglected and forgotten, in 1864, 
a subordínate official of the Lyons Railroad! 

There seems thus to be a mysterious connection between the in- 
snne vagaries of imaginaron run wild and the solid resulte of grand 
schemes of modern improvement. 
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THE GENEVÁ UNION FESTIVAL. 

Geneva, Seplember 21,1869. 

O UR little eister city Geneva has been boiling over with joy yes- 
terday and to-day, at the inauguration of the beautiful monu* 
ment that commemorates her unión with the other countiea of Switze: 
land in 1815. Yesterday was ushered iií with peáis of artillery an 
the ringing of bells, and then a large drum-corpg went the roundi 
beating what is called on the programme the Diane, a word whicl 
witb auch a dashing accompaniment of a score of clrums beat by stoi 
men in helmets, implies that the maiden goddess Diana is supposcd t 
have a good deal of her oíd grit left, and might set the hounds on A< 
teon again if she were nrovoked. 

The whole city was gay with flags, pennons, arches, flowers, and 
inscriptions, and, before our eight-o’clock breakfast was over, the va* 
rious companies of patriota had begun to march to the grand rendez- 
vons. The first place after the official authorities was assigncdto 
the Americana, and we walked fifty strong through the streeta of tbis 
famous city of Calvin and Rousseau, after our brave oíd flag, whose 
stars and*stripes were nobly presented infolds of rich and ampie silk. 
"When that sacred standard of our Washington appeared, there was 
great sensation; women smiled and waved their handkerchiefa, and men 
look off their hats and cheered, aa if the Grand Army of the Republic 
had come to help them put down all their oíd oppressors. The Swiss 
committee gave us a good place within the enclosure; there weplanted 
our flag, and stood an hour to hear the odes and addresses of the jubi* 
lee. General Dufour, the hero of. the Swiss Union against secession, 
made the chief speech, in a tone of remnrkable vigor for an oíd sol- 
dier of eighty-three years; he ^as followéd by the Presider.t of Ge* 
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neva and the Yice-President of Switzerland. Behind the tribune of 
the oratora stood, I think,twenty-two Swisa girls in gala dress, to rep- 
resent the league of the cantona. As the various representativos 
«ame nlong in tum, they noticed our position, and, after cheering the 
monument, they generally gave another cheer for our stars and stripes. 
It was a atirring occasion, and gave the power of popular enthusiasm 
as well as the consecration of high art to the unión, of the Swiss can¬ 
tona in their league of nationality. 

The monument is a good piece of work, by Dorer, of Munich, in 
bronze. It representa Switzerland as a colossal woman, with her right 
Arm round the neck of her sister or daughter Geneva, who bears on her 
shield the motto, “Posl ienebraa Lux” and holds aswordin her hahd. 
The figure of Switzerland bears alao a sword and shield, and on the 
latter the motto, ** Un pour lous ei tous pour un.” The group is 
very effective, although perhaps the large cantons like Berne.might 
think that Geneva was made too big in proportion to the mother- 
laud, and needed to bave her pride taken down a little. 

After this inauguration the people met in various squares to diñe, 
and sing, and talk, which they did with immense enthusiasm, and in a 
very primitive, sensible way, for they seemedto bring their own pro- 
viaions to the great tablc, and liave a fine time at very little ex¬ 
pense. Eight or ten carnest Americans, after dinner, went about 
among the revellers at the various squares, and were met, they told me, 
with wonderful enthusiasm, and in some cases they were hugged and 
kissed in a manner to which they had not been accustomed from mas- 
culine arms . and lips, and outside of the circle of their wives and 
daughters. The same feeling toward Americans was everywhere. I 
went with two or three countrymen down the bay to the nautical fóte 
by invitation of the city government, and the American badge that we 
wore drew out constant respect; and if we had not remembered the 
stoic’s rule, “ Stop at the third cup,” even the mild yvome that they 
drank might have been perilous to your correspondent’s sobriety. 

This lake festival was beautiful and stirring, with the array of 
steamers and barges in pennons and banners, and the fleet of volun- 
téer boats, and the raee of oarsmen. The wag of the occasion 
was a Bemese hear, who capered and danced at a wonderful rate 
on the deck of one of the vessels, greatly to the delight of behold- 
ers. He had a strange Iook, sometimes in funny and sometimes in 
aavage mood. My fears of being devoured were set at rest at last 
by seeing him go down-stairs to the table and eit down quietly to 
eat and drink, with his bear’s head hanging down behind, and his 
own head appearing to be that of a curly-headed, merry young man. 

In the evening carne fireworks on the lake, and music and a great 
ball at the palaee. To-day is to be given mainly to the school-chil- 
dren, who are to muster in full forcé. 

. Pour o'clock .—I have been to the festival of youth, and it has been 
a great demonstration — soiíie ten thousand children gathered into 
the great square, with music and banners, and there regaled with a 
handsome feast of wine-and-water, bread and meat, and fruit-cakes. 
They all looked neat and bright, and it was the most of an Amer¬ 
ican sight that I have seen in Europe. Some of the schools marched 
in several miles from the country, and represented the Swiss peas- 
antry; but, though not as gayly dressed as the Geneva children, they 
were as clcan and as merry, and all had a fine time, and sang the 
national hymn with right good wílL There too, again, was our friend 
the bear, who marched with the band from Berne, and danced and 
figured to the delight and amazement of the little folks. At the 
cióse of the meeting, the music and crowding announced some great 
event, and along carne a grand historical procession of the heroes of 
Geneva three hundred years ago, an historie spectacle of marked taste 
and beauty, illustrating the rising of the people against the oíd tyran- 
ny, and the acquisition of the bilí of rights, which with its great seáis 
was borne aloft by a dasbing horseman. There were footmen in 
mail, bowmen, spearmen, musketeers, artillery, knights, pages, and 
alt the notables and grandees of that oíd time, in full array. It was 
well done, and seemed to exhibit the wealth and the manhood of all 
Geneva. Some magnificent horses were In the procession, and the 
dresses were evidently careful and often costly studies of the oíd 
fityles. I never saw any thing so fine in the Street or on the stage. 

Geneva and Switzerland seem to me to be improving, and certainly 
growing in public spirit and in national life. I have just bought an 
elabórate work on the “ Statistics of Switzerland,” by Dr. W. Gisi, of 
• St G^U, which gives the leading faets as to population and.health, 
etc., but Ifind it hard to ascertain the particulars of education, indus- 


try, morality, religión, etc.* The author divides European nations into 
three classes: the first class, of over twenty millions of people, of 
which there are six nations; the second class, of over three millions, 
among which Spain, Sweden, Norway, Belgium, Bavaria, and the Neth- 
erlands, are to be reckoned; the third class, of under three millions, 
among which Switzerland stands with Saxony, Denmark, Greece, Wür- 
temberg, etc. He claims for his country a fair proportion of inhabitanta 
to a square mile, especially in view of the large area of territory unin- 
habitable on account of water or ice, and gires 343,327 Swiss housea 
to the 2,510,494 people, as a better averoge of houses to population 
than Austria or Hanover can show, and about hnlf the average of 
Great Britaín. The tables of mortality give for every 100,000 people, 
67,571 surviving at 20 years; 62,900 at 30 years ; 60,056 at 50 years; 
22,472 at 70 years; 292 at 90 years; 9 at 98 years. He repudiates 
the idea that the Swiss have more tban their proportion of illegitimate 
children, and puta their proportion to the 100 births as 6.71, between 
the years 1854— 1 '64, while England in l850-*64 had 6.67; France, in 
1853-61, 8.05; Prussia, in 1857- , 61, 8.22; Saxony, in 1847-’66, 
14.67; Bavaria, 1842-’51, 20.62. 

The volume has many interesting statistics besides, which may 
profitably be studied, but which I have not time now to enter into. I 
will only add that to every 100 inhabitants the rctums for 20 Swiss 
cantons give 2.38 deatbs yearly, which isless than in Bavaria, France, 
the Netierlands, Austria, Prussia, Saxony, Spain, and Puesta. Of 
course, there are great difierences of condition in a country so diversi- 
fied; and some fruitful distriets are well pcoplcd, and others are almost 
deserted. The Grisons, or Graubündten, is the poorest district, that I 
saw, and is too lofty, coid, and barren, to support many people. Per¬ 
haps itwas there thatMalthus wasled to formbis theory of population 
from ’ the Swiss peasant, who he says told him that “ the country 
would never prosper till men kept single till they were forty years oíd, 
and then married oíd maids who were not likely to have large fami- 
lies ” 

The Swiss are certainly Progressive in business enterprise, Science, 
education, and public spirit. Their constitution established a uni- 
versity and a polytechníc school, as well as general educatioD, and 
they have for years been noted for their interest in natural Science. 
I am told that here in Geneva the men of millions are often de- 
voted to Science, and in conspicuous cases are professors in the 
schools and colleges. The prevoiling taste in the best society seems 
to be for literature and Science, and the ambition of high society 
is not so much for dress and.showy fumiture as for literary and 
artistic culture, and for rural life, and especially for a country place 
within aight of the lake and of Mont Blanc. This festival of youth 
appears to tnke the hearts of ah classes, and, as I write, the legión of 
children are marebíng by the monument, and throwing flowers at the 
base of the memorial atatues. Either now or afterward they are to 
receive each a medal of the occasion, and they will never forget this 
jubilee of the nation. 

Passlng through the crowd of perhaps forty thousand people, and 
seeing so many faces, one cannot but ask, What are their traits ? 
They seem to be mostly of the Germán type, with a considerable 
proportion of French and Italian. They are not a very handsome 
people, but seem to be improving in looks with their new culture, 
and there were some fine faces among the school-girls, who generally 
were in simple white dresses, with little of our American paasion 
for ornamenta and jewels. 

The feeling here is generally Germán, and the French are not. 
liked, especially the emperor and his Jesuit alües. They are, on tha 
whole, a very interesting study, and the week hére has been very 
charming. I say, with the orator of yesterday; 

‘Vive la Bula sel ViveGenével” 
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THE INVISIBLE EYE. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF ERCtOIANX-CIIATRAIX. 

A BOUT this timo (snid Christian), poor as a church-mouse, I took 
rcfuge in the roof of an oíd house in Minncsanger Street, Nu- 
reraberg, and made my ncst in tlie córner of tlie garret. 

I was compelled to walk over my straw bed to reach the window, 
but this window was in the gable-end, and the view from ifc was mag- 
nificoiit, both town and country being spread out before me. 

I could seo the cats, walking gravety in the gutters;' the storks, 
their beaks filled witli frogs, curry ing nourishment to thcir ravenous 
brood ; the pigeons, springing from their cotes, thcir tails spread like 
fans, hovering over tlie streets. 

In tlie evening, when the bells called the world to the Angelas, 
witli my elbows upon the edge of the roof, I listened to their melan- 
•eholy chimes; I watched the Windows as, one by one, they were 
lighted up; the good burghers smoking their pipes on the sidewalks; 
the young girls, in their red skirts, with their pitchers nnder their 
arms, laughing and cliatting around the ’fountain “ Saint Scbalt.” In- 
sensibly all this faded away, the bats commeneed their rapid course, 
and I retired to my mattress in sweet peace and ti'anquillity. 

The oíd euriosity-scller, Toubac, knew the way to my little lodging 
as wetl as I did, and was not afraid to clirnb the ladder. Every week 
bis ugly head, adorned with a reddish cap, raised the trap-door, bis 
fingers graspcd the ledge, and he cried out, in a nasal tone: 

“ Well, well, Master Christian, liave you any thing? ” 

To which I replied: 

“ Come in. Why in the devil don’t you come in ? I am just fin- 
íshing a little landscape, and you must tell me what you think of it.” 

Then bis great back, seeming. to elongate, grew np, even to the 
roof, and the good man laughed silently. 

I must do justice to Toubac: he never haggled with me about 
priees; he bouglit all my paintings at fifteen florins, one with the 
other, and sold them again for forty each. “This was an honest 
Jew!” 

I began to grow fond of this mode of existence, and to find new 
charins in it day by day. 

Just at this time, tbe city of Nuremberg was agitated by a strange 
and mysterious event. Not far from my dormer-window, a little to 
the Ieft, stood the Inn Bceuf-Gras, an oíd auberge much patronized 
throughout the country. Three or four wagons, filled with sacks or 
casks, were always drawn up before the door, wherc the rustió drivers 


were in the habit of stopping, on thcir way to the market, to. take 
their morning draught of wine. 

The gable-end of the inn was distinguished by its peculiar form. 
It was very narrow, pointeil, and, on two sidos, cut in tceth, like a saw. 
The carviugs were strangelv grotesque, interwoven and ornamenting 
the cornices and surrounding the Windows; but the most remarkable 
fact was, that the house opposite reprodueed exactly the same sculp- 
tures, the same ornaments; even the sigti-boavd, with its post and 
spiral of iron, was cxactly copied. 

One miglit have thought that these two ancient houses reflected 
eacli other. Behind the inn, however, was a graud oíd oak, whose 
sombre leaves darkened the stonés of the roof, while the other house 
stood out in bold relief against the sky. To complete the description, 
this oíd building was as sileut and dreary as the Inn Bceuf-Gras was 
noísy and animated. 

On one side, a crowd of merry drinkers were eontinually entering 
in and going out, singing, tripping, cracking their whips; on the otlicr, 
pvofound silence reigned. 

Perhaps, once or twice during the day, the heavy door seemed to 
opon of itself, to allow a little oíd woman to go out, with her back al- 
most in a semicircle, hev dress íitting tight about her hips, an enor- 
mous basket on her arm, and lier hand contracted against her 
breast. 

It seemed to me tbat.I saw at a glancc, as I looked upon her, a 
whole existence of good works and pious meditatíons. 

Tlie physioguomy of this oíd woman liad struek me more. thaD 
once: her little green eves, long, thin.nose, the ¡inmenso bouquets of 
flowers on. her shawl, which must h'ave been at least a hundred years 
oíd, the withered smile which puekered her checks tuto a cockade, the 
lace of her bonnet falling down to .'her eyebrows—all this ivas fan- 
tastic, and interested me much. Why did this oíd woman Uve in this 
great deserted house ? I wished to explore the mystcry. 

One day, as I paused in.the.street and followed her with my eyes, 
she turned suddenly and gave me a look, the horrible expression of 
which I know not how to paint; made three or fourhideous grimaces, 
and then, letting her palsied head fall upon her breast, drew her great 
shawl closely around her, and advanced slowly to the heavy door, be¬ 
hind which I saw her disappear. 

“She’s an oíd fool!” I said to myself, in a sort of stupor. My 
faith, it was tlie height of folly in me to be interested in her! , 

Ilowever,! would like to see hergrimace again; oíd Toubacwould 
willingly give me fifteen florins if I could paint it for him. 

I must confess that these pleasantries of mine did not entirely re- 
assure me. ( 

The hideous glance, which the oíd shrew had given me, puvsued 
me everywhere. More than once, while climbing the almost perpen¬ 
dicular ladder to my loft, feeling my clothing caught on some point, I 
trembled from head to foot, .imagming that the oíd wretch was hang- 
ing to the tails of my coat, in order to destroy me. 

Toubac, to whom I rela'ted this adventure, was far from laughing 
at it; indecd, he assumed a grave and solernn air. 

“ Master Christian,” said he, “ if the oíd woman wants yon, take 
caro! Her tceth are small, pointed, and of marvellous whiteness, and 
that is not natural at her age. She has an ‘ evil eje.’ Childrcn flee 
from her, and the people of Nuremberg cali her ‘ Fledermaussc.’ ” 

I admired the clear, sagacious íntellect of the Jew, and his words 
gave me cause for reflection. 

Scveral weeks passed away, during which I often cncountered Fle- 
dcvmausse without any alarming consequences. My fears were dia- 
sipated, and I thought of her no more. 

But, an evening carne, during which, while sleeping very soundly, 

I was awakened by a strange harmony. Ifc was a kind of vibration, so 
sweet, so melodious, that the whispering of the breeze among the 
leaves can give but a faint idea of its charra. * • 

For a long time I listened intcntly, with my eyes wide opeu, and 
holding my breath, so as not to lose a note. At last I looked toward 
the window, and saw two wings fluttering against the glass. I thought, 
at first, that it was a bat, caught in my room; but, the moon rising at 
that instant, I saw the wings of a magnificent hutterfly of the night 
delineated upon her shiniug disk. Their vibrations were often so 
rapid, that tbey could not be distinguished; then they reposed, ex¬ 
tended upon the glass, and their frail fibres were again brought to 
view. 

This misty apparition, coming in the midst of the universal silence, 
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openéd my heart to all sweet.emotions. It seemed to me that an airy 
aylph, touched with a sense of my solitude, bad come to visit me, and 
this idea melted me almost to tears. 

“Be tranquil, sweet captive,’be tranquil,” said I; “your confidence 
sball not be abu sed. I will not kcep you against your will. Return 
'to heaven and to liberty.” I then opened my little window. The 
nigbt was calm, and raillions of atare were glittering in the sky. Por 
a moment, I contemplated this sublime spectaele, and words of prayer 
and praise carne naturally to my lips; but, judge of my amazement, 
when, lowering my oyes, I saw a man hanging from tlie cross-beam of 
the Bign of the Bceuf-Gras, the liair dishevelled, tlie arma stiff, the legs 
elongated to a point, and casting tlieir gigantic shadows down to the 
Street! 

The immobility of this figure, under the moon’s rays, was terrible. 
I felt my tongue freezing, my teeth clinched, I was about to cry out 
ln terror, when, by some incomprehensible, mysterious attraction, my 
glance fell below, and I distinguished, confusedly, the oíd woman 
crouched at her window iu the midst of dark shadows, and contem- 
plating the dead man with an air of diabolie satisfaction. 

Then I had a vértigo of terror. All my strength abandoned me, 
and, retreating to the wall of my loft, I snnk down and bccame in¬ 
sensible. 

I do not know how long this sleep of death continued. When re- 
stored to consciousness, I saw that it was broad day. The mists of 
the niglit had penctrated to my gnrrct, and deposited their fresh dew 
upon my hair, and the confused murmure of the Street ascended to my 
little lodging. I lookcd without, The burgomaster and bis secretary 
were stationed at the door of the inn, and remained there a long time ; 
crowds of people carne and went-, and paused to look.in; then recom- 
menced their coursc. The good women of the neighborhood, wlio 
were sweeping before their doors, looked on from afar, and talked 
gravely with each other. 

At last, a litter, and, upon this litter, a hody, covered with a linen 
cloth, issued from the inn, carried by two men. They descended to 
the Street, and the children, on their way to school, ran behind 
them. 

All the people drcw back as they advauced. 

The window opposite was still open ; the end of a ropo floated from 
the cross-beam. 

I liad not dreamed. I had, indeed, seen the butterfiy of the 
night; I had seen the man hanging, and I had seen Plederznausse. 

That day Toubae made me a visit, and, as bis great nose appeared 
on a level with the floor, he exclaimed : 

“ Mastcr Christian, have you nothing to sell? ” 

I did not hear him. I was scated upon my one clmir, my liands 
clasped upon my knees, and my eyes fixed before me. 

Toubae, surprised at my inattention, repeated, in a louder volees 

“Master Christian, Master Christian!” Then, striding over the 
Bill, he advauced and struck me on the shoulder. 

“ Well, wcll, what is the raatter now ? ” 

“ Ah, is that you, Toubnc ? ” 

“ Eh, parbleu! I rather think so 5 are you ill ? ” 

Yo. I am only tliinking.” 

“ What in the devil are you tliinking about ? ” 

“ Of the man who was lianged.” 

“ Oh, oh! ” cried the curiosity-vender. “ You have seen him, then ? 
The poor boy! What a singular history! The third in the same 
place.” 

“ How—the third ? ” 

“ Ah, yes! I ought to have warned you; but it is not too late. 
There will certainly be a fourth, who will follow the example of the 
others. 11 n'y a que le premier pas qui coúte.” 

Saying this, Toubae took a seat on the córner of my trunk, struck 
his match-box, lighted his pipe, and blewthree or four powerful whiffs 
of smoke, with a meditative air. 

“ My faitb,” said he, “ I am not fearful; but, if I had full permis¬ 
sion to pass the night in that chamber, I should much prefer to sleep 
elséwhere. 

"Disten, Master Christian. 2íine or ten raonths ago, a good man, 
of Tübingen, Wholesale dealer in furs, dismounted at the Inn Boeuf- 
Gras. He called for supper; he ate well; he drankwell; and was 
finally conductcd to that rooin iu the third story—it is called the 
Green Boom. Well, tlie next morning he was found hanging to the 
cross-beam of tbe sign-board. 


“Well, tbat might do for once ; nothing could be said. 

“ Every proper investigation was made, and the stranger was bur- 
ied at the bottom of the garden. But, look you, about six months 
afterward, a brave soldier from Xeustadt arrived; he had received 
his final discharge, and was rejoieing in the thought of returning to 
his nativo village. During the whole evening, while emptying his wine- 
cups, he spoke fondly of his little cousin, who was waiting to marry 
him. At last, tliis big monsieur was conducted to his room—the 
Green Room—and, the same night, the watcliman, passing down the 
Street Minnesiinger, perceived sometliing hanging to the cross-beam; 
he raised his lantern, and lo! it was the soldier, with his final dis¬ 
charge in a bow on his left hip, and his hands guthered up to the seam 
of his pantaloons, as if 011 parade. 

“‘Truth to say, this is extraordinary,’ cried the burgomaster; 
‘ the devil’s to pay.’ Well, the chamber was much visited \ the walls 
•were replastered; and the dead man was seat to Neustadt. 

“ The registrar wrote this marginal note : 

“ * Died of apoplexy.’ 

“ All ííuremberg was enraged against the mukceper. . There were 
many, indeed, who wished to forcé him to take down his iron cross- 
beam, under the pretext that it inspired people with dangerous ideas; 
but you may well believe that pld Yiehel Schmidt would not lend his 
ear to this proposition. 

“ * This cross-beam,’ said he, ‘ was placed liere by my grandfather; 
it has borne the sign of Bceuf-Gras for one hundred and fifty yeavs, 
from father to son ; it harms no one, not even the hay-wagons which 
pass beneath, for it is thirty feet above them. Those who don’t like 
it can turn their keads aside, and not see it.’ 

“Well, gradually the town calmed down, and, during several 
months, no new event agitated it. TJnhappily, a student of Heidel- 
berg, returning to the university, stopped, day before yesterday, at.thc 
Inn Bceuf-Gras, and asked for lodging. He was the son of a ministra- 
of the Gospel. 

“How could any one suppose that the son of a pastor could con- 
ceive the idea of hanging himself on the cross-beam of a sign-board, 
because a big monsieur and an oíd soldier had done so ? We must 
admit, Master Christian, that the thing was not probable; thesc rea- 
sons would not have seemed sufficient to myself, or to you.” 

' “ Enough, enough! ” I exclaimed; “ this is too horrible ! I seo a 

frightful mystery involved in all this. It is not the cross-beam; it is 
not the room—” 

• “ What! Do you suspect the innkeeper, the most honest man iu 
the world, and belonging ,to one of the oldest families in JSfurem- 
berg ? ” 

“ Ho, no ; may God preserve me from indulgíng in unjust suspi- 
cions ! but there is an abyss before me, into which I scarcely daré 
glanee.” 

“ You are right,” said Toubae, astonislied at the violcnce of my 
excitement. “We will speak of other tliings. A propos\ Master 
Christian, where is our landscape of ‘Saint OdiUe ? ’ ” 

This question brought me back to the world of realities. I showed 
the oíd man the painting I had just completed. The affair was soon 
eoncluded, and Toubae, well satisfied, descended the ladder, entreating 
me to think no more of the student of Heidelberg. 

I would gladly have followed my good friend’s counsel; but, when 
the devil once mixes himself np in our concerns, it is not easy to dis- 
embarrass ourselves of him. 

In my solitary hours, all tbese events were reproduced with fright¬ 
ful distinetness in my mind. 

“ This oíd wrctch,” I said to myself, “ is the cause of all; she alone 
has conceived these crimes, and has consummated them. But by 
what means ? Has she had reeourse to cunning alone, or has she ob- 
tained the intervention of invisible powers ? ” I walked to and fro in 
my retreat. An inward voice cried out: “ It is not in vain tbat Prov- 
idence permitted you to see Fledermausse contemplating the agonies 
of her victim. It is not in vain that the soul of the poor young man 
carne in the forra of a bufcterfly of the night to awake you. ¿so, 
no; all this was not accidental, Christian. The heavens impose 
upon you a terrible mission. If you do not accomplish it, fcuemble 
lest you fall yourself into the hands of the oíd murderess ! Perhaps, 
at this moment, she is pr.eparing her sitares in the darkness.” 

During several days, these hideous images followed me without 
intermission. I lost my sleep ; it was impossiblc for me to do any 
thing; my brush fell from my liand ; and, horrible to confess, I found 
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myself sometimes gazing at the cross-beamwith a sortof complacency. 
At last I could endure it no longer, and one evening I descended tlie 
ladder, and liid myself behind the door of Fledermausse, hoping to 
surprise her fatal seerefc. 

From that time, no day passed in wliieh I was not en roitie y follow- 
ing the oíd wrctch, watcliing, spying, never losing sight of her; but 
she was so cunning, had a scent so subtile, that, without even turniug 
her head, she knew I was hehind lier. 

However, she feigned not to perceive this; she went to the mar- 
ket, to tlie butcher’s, líke any good, simple woman,only hastening lier 
steps, and murmuring confused words. 

At the cióse of the month, I saw that it was impossible for me to 
attain my object in this way, and this eonvietion made me inexpress- 
íbly sad. 

“ What can I do ? ” I said to myself. “ The oíd woman divines 
my plans ; she is on her guard ; everj' liope abandons me. Ah ! oíd 
hag, you tliink yon already seo me at the end of your rope.” I was 
continually asking myself this questlon : “ What can I do ? what can 
I do ? ” At last a luminous idea struck me. My chamber overlooked 
the house of Fledermausse; but there was no window on this side. I 
adroitly raised a slate, and no pen could paint my joy whcn the whole 
aneient building was thus exposed to me. “ At last, I have you! ” I 
exclaimed; “ you cannot escape me now; from here I can see all that 
passes—your goings, your comings, your arts and añares. Yon will 
not suspect this invisible eye—this watchful eye, which will surprise 
crime at the moraent it blooms. Olí, Justice, Justice 1 She marches 
slowly; but she arrives.” 

Nothing could be more sinister than the den now spread out be- 
fore me—a great eourt-yavd, the large slabs of which were eovered 
with moss *, in one córner, a well, whose stagnant waters you sliud- 
dered to look upon; a stairway eovered with oíd sbells; at the farther 
enU a gallevy, with wooden balustrade, and hanging upon it some 
oíd linen and the iiek of an oíd straw-mattress ; on the first floor, to 
the left, the stone eovering of a common sewer indicated the kitchen; 
to the right, tlie Iofty Windows of the building looked out upon the 
Street; then a few pots of dried, witliered flowers—all was cracked, 
sombre, moist. Only one or two hours during the day could the sun 
penétrate this loathsome spot; aftcr that, the shadows took posses- 
sion; then the sunshine fell upon the erazy wnlls, the worm-eaten bal- 
cony, the dull aud tarnished glass, and upon the whirlwind of atoms 
floating in its golden rays, disturbed by no breath of air. 

I had searcely fiuished these observations and reflections, when the 
oíd woman cntered, having just returned from market. I heard the 
grating of her heavy door. Then she appeared with hefbasket. She 
seemed fatigued—almost out of breath. The lace of her bonnet fell 
to her nose. With one hand she grasped the banister, and ascended 
the stairs. 

The lieat was intolerable, suíFoeating; it was precisely one of those 
days in which all insects—crickets, spiders, mosquitoes, etc.—muke 
oíd ruina resound with their strange songs. 

Fledermausse crossed the gallery slowly, like an oíd ferret who 
feels at home. She remained more than a quarter of an liour in the 
kitchen, then returned, spread out her linen, took the broom, and 
brushed away some blades of straw on the floor. At last she raised 
her head, and turned her li.ttle green eyes in every direetion, searching, 
investigating carefully. 

Could she, by some strange intuition, suspect any thing ? I do not 
know; but I gently lowered the slate, and gave up my watch for the 
day. 

In the morning, Fledermausse appeared reassured, One angle of 
light fell upon the gallery. In passing, she eaught a fl)' on the wing, 
and presented it delicately to a spíder established iu a córner of the 
roof. This spíder was so bloated, that, notwithstanding the distance, 

I saw it descend from round to round, then. glide along a fine web, like 
a dróp of venom, seize its prey from the Iiands of the* oíd shrew, and 
remount rapidly. Fledermausse looked at it very attentively, witli her 
eyes half elosed; then sneezcd, and sai dtp h.erself, in a jeering tone, 

“ God bless you, beautiful one ; God bless^yori 1 ” 

I watchcd during six weeks, and could díscover nothing concern- 
ing the power of Fledermausse. Sometimes, seated upon a stool, she 
pealed her potatoes, then hung out her linen upon the balustrade. 

Sometimes I saw her spinning; but she never sang, as good, lrind 
oíd women are accustomed to do, their trembling voices mingling well 
with the liumimng of the wheeh 
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Profound silence always reigned around her; she had no cat—that 
cherished society of oíd women—not even a sparrow carne to rest un- 
der her roof. It seemed as if all aniraated Nature shrank from 
her glance. The bloated spider alone took delight in her so¬ 
ciety. 

I cannot now conceive how my patience could endure those long 
hours of observatíon: nothing escaped me; nothing was matter of in- 
diflerence. At the slightest sound I raised my slate; my curíosity 
was without limit, insanable. 

Toubac complained greatly. 

“ Master Christiab,” said be, u how in the devil do you pass your 
time ? Formerly you painted something for me every week; now you 
do not finish a piece once a month. Oh, you painters! 1 Lazy as a 
painter * is a good, wise proverb. As soon as you have a few kreuizers 
in possession, you put your hands in your poekets and go to 
slcep I ” 

I confess that I began to lose courage—I had watehed, spied, and' 
discovcred nothing. I said to myself that the oíd woman could not be 
so dangerous as I had supposed; that I had perhaps done her injus- 
tice by my suspicions; in short, I began to make excuses for her. 
One lovely afternoon, with my eye fixed at my post of observatíon, I 
abandoned myself to these benevolent reflections, when suddcnly the 
scene chauged: Fledermausse passed through the gallery with the 
rapidity of lightning. She was no longer the same person ; she was 
erect, her jaws were cliuched, her glance fixed, her neck extend¬ 
ed; she waíkcd with grand strides, her gray locks floating hehind* 
her. 

“Oh, atlast,” I said to myself, “ something is coming, attention ! n 
But alas, the shadows of evening descended upon the oíd building, 
the noises of the city expired, and silence prevailed, 

Fatigued and disappointed, I lay down upon my bed, when, casting 
my eyes toward my dormer-window, I saw the room opposíte illumi- 
nated. So! a traveller oecupied the Green Room—fatal to stnrn- 
gers. 

Now, all my fears were reawakened ; the agitation of Fledermausse 
was explaincd—she scentcd a new victim. 

No sleep for rae that nigbt; the rustling of the straw, the nibbling. 
of the mice urtder the floor, gave me nervous chills. I rose and leaned 
out of my window; I listened. The light in the room opposite was ex- 
tinguished. In one of those moments of poignaut anxiety, I cannot say 
if it was illusion. 01 * reality, I thought I saw the oíd wretch also 
watcliing and listening. 

The night passed, and the gray dawn carne to my Windows ; by 
degrees the noise and movements in the Street ascended to my loft. 
Harassed by fatigue and emotion I fell asleep, but my slumber was 
short, and, by eight o’cloek, I had resumed my post of observa- 
tion. 

It seemed as if the night had bcen as disturbed and tempestuous 
to Fledermausse as to myself.. 'When she oponed the door of the gal¬ 
lery, I saw that a livid pallor eovered her cheeks and thin throat; she 
had on only her chemise and a woollen skirt, a few locks of reddish- 
gray hair fell on her shoulders. She looked toward my hiding-place 
with a dreamy, abstracted air, but she saw nothing; she was thinking 
of other tliings. 

Suddcnly she descended, leaving her oíd shoes at the bottora of 
the steps. “ Without doubt,” thought I, “ she is going to eee if the 
door below is well fastened.” 

I saw' her remount hastily, springiug up threc or four steps at a 
time—it was terrible. 

She rushed into the neighboring chamber, and I heard something 
like the falling of the top of a great chest; then Fledermausse ap¬ 
peared upon the gallery, dragging a mnnikin after her, and this man- 
ikin was clothed like the Heidelberg student. 

"Wifh surprising dexterity, the oíd woman suspended this hidcous 
objeet to a beam of the shed, then descended rapidly to the court-yard 
to contémplate it. A bursfc of sardonio latighter escaped from' her 
líps; she remounted, then descended again like á maniac, and eaeh 
time uttered new cries and new bursts of laughter. 

A noise w r as heard near the door, and the oíd woman bounded for- 
ward, unhooked the manikin and earried it off; then, leaning over the 
balustrade with lier throat elongated, her eyes flashing, she listened 
earnestly. The noise was lost in the distanee, the museles of her face 
relaxed, and she drew long breaths. Ifc was only a carriage which 
had passed. 
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: The oíd wretch had been frightened. 

' She now returned to the room, and I heard the chcst cióse. This 
strange scene confoundcd aíl noy ideas. Wliat did this manikin sig- 
nify ? I became more than ever attentive. 

■ Flcdermausse now left the’house with lier baskct on lier arm. I 
followed hcrwith my oyes till she tnrncd the córner of the Street. She 
had reassumcd the air of a trembling oíd woman, took sliort steps, and 
from time totime turned her hcad partly around, to peer behind from 
the córner of her eye. 

Fledermausse vas absent fully fivc hours. For myself, I went, I 
carne, I meditated. The time seeraed insupportable. The aun heated 
the slate of the roof, and scorclved my brain. 

Now I san-, at the window, the good man who occupied the fatal 
Groen Chamber; lie wns a brave peasant of Nassau, with a large three- 
cornered hat, a scarlet vcst, and a laugliing face; he smoked liis 
pipe of Ulm tranquilly, and seemed to fear no cvil. 

■' i felt a strong dcsire to cry out to him : “ Good man, be on your 
guard! Do not allow yourself to be entrapped by the oíd wretch; dis¬ 
trust yourself! ” but he would not have comprehcnded me. Toward 
two o’clock, Flcdermausse returned. The noisc ofher door resounded 
through the vestíbulo. Tlien alono, all alone, she entered the yard, and 
seated herself on the interior stepof the stairway; she put down her 
basketbcfore her, and drew out first some pnckets of lierbs, tlien veg¬ 
etables, then a red vest, then a three-cornered hat, a coat of brown vel- 
yet, pants ofplusii, and coarso woollcn hose—the complete costume 
}if the peasant from Nassau. 

For a moment I felt stunned; then fiamos passed before my 
eyes. 

I recollect tliose prccipices which entice with an irresistible 
poivcr; those welis or pits, which the pólice have been compcllcd to 
¿lose, because mcn threw thcmselves into thern; those trees which 
liad been cut down because thcy inspired men with the idea of lmng- 
ing thcmselves; that contagión of suicides, of robberics, of murders, 
at certain cpochs, by desperate raeans; that strange and subtic entice- 
ment of example, which makes you yawn because another yawns, 
suffcr because you sec another suífer, kiil yourself because you see 
others kill tliemselves—and my liair stood up with horror. 

• How could this Flcdermausse, this base, sordid ereature, llave de- 
rived so profound a law of human nature? how had she found the 
mcans to use this law to the profit or indulgence of her sanguinary 
ínstincts ? This I could not comprehcnd ¡ it snrpassed my wildest im- 
aginations. 

But reflecting longer upon this inexplicable mystery, I resolved to 
tum the fatal law against lier, and to draw the oíd murderess into her 
own net. 

So mnny innocent victims cnlled out for vengeance! 

I felt myself to be on the right patli. 

I weut tó all the old-clothes sellers in Nurcmherg, and returned in 
the afternoon to the Inn Bceuf-Gras, with an cnormous packet under 
my arm. 

Nichel Schmidt had known me for a long tíme; his wifc was fat 
and góod-looking; I had painted her portrait. 

“ Ah, Mnster Christian,” said he, squeezing my liand, “ what.happy 
oircumstanco brings you here ? Wiiut procures me the pleasure of 
seeing you ? ” 

“ My dcar Monsieur Schmidt, I feel a vehement, insatiable desire 
to aleep in tlic Green Boom.” 

We were standing on the threshold of the inn, and I pointed to the 
room. The good man looked at me distrustfully. 

«* Fear nothing,” I said; “ I lmve no dcsire to hang myself. 

II Ah bonne heuret á la bonne licure / For frankly that would 
give me pain; an artist of s\ich merit! When do you wish the room, 
Master Christian ? ” 

“ This evening.” 

“ Impossible 1 it is occupied!” 

“ Monsieur can enter immediately,” said a voice just behind me, 
“ X will not be in the wny.” 

We turned nround in great surprise; the peasant of Nassau stood 
before us, with his three-cornered hat, and liis packet attlie end of his 
wnlking-stick. He liad just learned the history of his threo predeces- 
sors in the Green Boom, and was trembling with rage. 

“ Booms, like yours ! ” cried he, stuttering ; “ but it is murderous 
to put people tliere—it is nssassination! You deserve to be sent to 
the galtcys iminediately t ” 


“'Go—go—calm yourself,” said the innkeeper; “ that did not pre- 
vent you from sleeping well.” 

“ Happily, I said my prayers at night,” said the peasant; “ with- 
out that, where would I be, where would I be ? ” and he withdrew, 
with his liands raised to lieaveu. 

“ Well,” said Nichel Schmidt, stupefied, “ the room is vacant, but 
I entreat you do not serve me a bad trick.” 

“ It would be a worse trick for myself than for you, monsieur.” 

I gave my packet to the servants, and installed myself for the time 
with the drinkers. For a long time I had not felt so calm and so 
happy. After so mnny donbts and disquietudes I touched the goal. 
The horizon seemed to olear up, and it appeared that some invisible 
power gave me the liand. I lighted my pipe, placed my elbow on the 
table, my wine before me, and listened to the chorus in u Freischiitz, 
played by a troupe of gypsies from the Black Forest. The trumpets, 
the* hue and cry of the chase, the hautboys, plunged me into a 
vague reverle, and, at times rousing up to look at the hour, I nsked 
myself gravely, if all which had bappened to me was not a dream. 
But the watchman carne to ask us to leave the salle, and soon other 
and more solemn thoughts were surging in my soul, and in deep medi- 
tation I followed little Charlotte, wbo preceded me with a candle to 
my room. 

We mounted the stairs to the third story. Charlotte gave me the 
candle, and pointed to the door. 

“ There,” said she, and descended rnpidly. 

I opened the door. The Green Room was like any other inn-room. 
The eeiling was very low, the bed very high. With one glance, I ex- 
plored the interior, and then glided to the window. 

Nothing was to be seen in the bouse of Fledermausse; only, in 
some distaut room, an obscure ligbt was burning. Some one was on 
the watch. “ That is well,” said I, closing the curtain; “ I have all 
necessary tíme.” 

I opened my packet, I put on a woman’s bonnet, with hanging 
lace; then, placing myself before a mirror, I took a brusli and pninted 
wrinkles in my face. Tltís took me nearly on hour. Then I put on 
the dress and a large sliawl, and I was actually afraid of myself. Fle¬ 
dermausse seemed to me to look nt me from the mirror. 

At this moment, the wntchmnn cried out, “ Eleven o’clock! ” I 
seized the manikin which I hnd brought in my packet, and muffled it 
in a costume precisely similnr to that worn by the oíd wretch. I then 
opened the curtain. 

Certalnly, after all that I had seen of the Fledermnusse, of her 
infernal cunning, her prudence, her adroitness, she could not in nny 
wny surprise me; and yet I wns afraid. The light which I had re- 
marked in the chamber was stíll immovable, and now cast its yellow 
raya on the manikin of the peasant of Nassau, which was crouched 
on the comer of the bed, with the hcad hanging on the brenst, the 
three-cornered hat pulled down over the face, the arms suspended, and 
the whole aspect that of absolute despair. 

The shndows, managed with diabolical art, allowed nothing to be 
seen but the general effect of the face. The red vest, and six round 
buttons alone, seemed to shine out in the dnrkness. But, the silence 
of the night, the complete immobility of fhe figure, the exhausted, 
mournful air, were well calculated to take possession of a spectator 
with a strange power. For myself, although forewamcd, I was.chilled, 
even to my bones. 

How would it, then, have fared with the poor, simple peasant, if 
he had been surprised unawares ? He would have been utterly cast 
down. Dcspairing, he would have lost all power of self-control, and* 
the spirit of imitation would have done the rest. 

Scarcely had I moved the curtain, when I saw Fledermausse on the 
watch behind her window. She could not see me. I opened my win- 
dow softly; the window opposite was opened! Then, her manikin 
appeared to rise slowly and advance before me. I, also, advanccd my 
manikin, and, seizing my torch with one hand, with the other I quickly 
opened the shutters. And now the oíd woman and myself were face 
to face. Struck with sudden terror, she hnd let her manikin 

We gnzed at each other with nlmost equal horror. She extended 
her finger—I advanced mine. She moved her lips—I agitated mine. 
Sho breathed a profound sigh, and leaned upon her elbow. I ¡mitated 

To describe all the terrors of this scene would be impossible. I» 
bordered upon confusión, madness, delirinm. It was a death-struggle 
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between two wills; between two intelligences; between two souls— 
each one wishing to destroy the other; and, in this struggle, I had 
¿he advantage—her victims struggled with me. 

After having imitated, for some seconds, every movement of Fle- 
dermausse, I pulled a rope from under my skirt, and attached it to the 
cross-beam. 

The oíd woman gazed at me wlth gaping mouth. I passed the 
rope around my neck; her pupils expanded, lightened; her face was 
convulsed. 

u No, no ! ” said slie, in a wliistling voice. 

I pursued her with the impassibility of an executioner. 

Then rage seemed to take possession of her. 

“ Oíd fool! ” she exclaimed, straightening herself up, and lier 
hands contracted on the cross-beam. “ Oíd fool! ” I gave her no 
time to go on blowing out my lamp. I stooped, like a man about to 
make a vigorous spring, and, seízing my manikín, I passed the rope 
around its neck, and precipitated it below. 

A terrible cry resounded through the Street, and then silence, which 
I seemed to feel. Perspiration bathed my forehead. I lis tened a long 
time. At the end of a quarter of an hour, I heard, far away, very 
far away, the voiee of the watchman, crying, “ Inhabitants of Nurem- 
berg, midnight, midnight sounds ! ” 

“ Now, justice is satisfied ” I eried, “ the three victims are avenged. 
Pardon me, O Lord! ” 

About five minutes after the cry of the watchman, I saw Pleder- 
mausse attracted, allured by my manikin (her exact image), spring 
from the window, with a rope around her neck, and rest suspended 
from the cross-beam. 

I saw the shudder of death undulating through her body, while 
the moon, calm, silent, majestic, inundated the summit of- the roof, 
and her coid, palé rays reposed upon the oíd, dishevelled, hideous 
head. 

Just as I had seen the poor young student of Hcidelberg, just so 
did I now see Fledermausse. 

In the moming, all Nuremberg learned that the oíd wretch had 
hung herself and this was the last event of that kind in the Street 
Jlinnesangcr. 
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THE NIGHTINGALE OF HOHENASPERG* 

FR01Í THE GERMAN OF ELISE POLKO. 

“ Nacbtígall | O Nachtigall J 
88 bb Ib t deiner 8Himno SchaJI ]" 

I N a house at Heilbroim, on the N echar, I accidentally discovered a 
beautiful wreath, fonned of etraw flowers: the material was of 
the simplest kind, but the work toldthe trae tasto of an artist Time 
had not dimmed the loveliness of the delicate tinta, and the perfection 
of the tiny buds, Ieaves, and blossoms, all showed the patience and 
skill of the fairy fingere that fashioned them. * 

Thls wreath framed a lady’s profile, and, when I inquired of the 
original of the portrait and the maker of the wreath, thcy told me 
her ñame was Marianne Pirker, the “ Nightingale of Hohenasperg.” 

This, then, was that charming woman, the wife of the famous 
violiniat of Duke Charles of Würtemberg, and the idol of Stuttgart 
until 176?. 

In the fnll bloom of her rare loveliness, she was flattered wherever 
ahe went, and the aristócracy, then so exclusive, treated her almost as 
their equal, overwhelming her wíth kindness. 

Her grace, refinement, and dignified manners, made ber the oma- 
ment of every saloon. Her olear soprano voice, soft and full, charmed 
her hearere, and nothing aflforded more pleasure than to liaten to her 
in Tonelli’s operas, as brought ont on the Stuttgart stage, which was 
then in its highest perfection. 

From 1748, thia famous composer directed the orchestra, for a 
yearly salaiy of ten thousand florins, and, with an excellent troupe 
and celebrated orchestra, he carefully brought out his own operas. 

Duke Charles had heard Tonelli 1 a w Caso Mario,” and afterward raved of 
the composer of the bewitcbing air, “ Sjmo e vado di morir wishing 
for nothing more than to attract to his presence thls celebrated Italian. 

He soon succeeded in bis desi re, as Ufe at Borne had been made in¬ 
tolerable to Nicolo Tonelli by the sudden and violent death of bis 
young rival, the highly-giftod Portuguese, Terradellas. He, therefore, 
accepted the cali to Germany, where the famous violinista, Lolli and 
Nardini, had already settled. 

The compoBer of “ Caso Mario ” was enraptured with the orchestra 
at the Germán court, and still more with the fair Marianne. Opera 
after opera was enthusiastically composed for the lovely singer, and 
the number of these at Stuttgart is said to be twenty-three; but the 
ease with wMeh Marianne acquired these beautiful and often diflicult 
parta helghtened his admiration for her. From all parts, friends and 
critica were attracted to the Stuttgart opera, Tonelll’e music, and Lolli 
and Nardini. For Marianne, Tonelli wrote his “ Olympiade,” his 
“ Bepastore,” and the M Didona Abandónate;” and the niceness of 
her discrimination, the passion of her actmg, only incited him to new 
creations, that they might be thus perfectly rendered by this charm¬ 
ing woman. In each new part she was greeted with loud applause. 

The court did not misB one Tepresentation, and, even from other por- 
tions of Europe, admirers carne; for the fame of the Stuttgart opera 
and orchestra, and of its bright, particular star, had spread fnr over 
the Continent 

With especial .courtcsy, the ducheBB had approached the singer, 

, and the tie of trae friendship United the two women. 

Often, Marianne passed whole evenings in familiar intercouree 
alone with her. Sometimes also the duke carne, and often they sent 
for Lolli, Nardini, Pirker, and Tonelli, and, in this informal circle, en- 
joyed music till late in the night, when they seldom separated without 
listening to the favorito air of the princely couple. This pleasant 
friendship with the court excited bitter envy In certain circles, and 
this feeling was douhtless the cause of the subBequent fall of the 
singer; but, thua far, all secret attempts to injure her had proved of 
no avail. 

When the artist-couple went to Yienna, the duchess so warmly 
recommended her favorito to the empresa, that she was received with 

* Hohenasperg is a atrong fortress in Würtemberg. 
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the most gracioua kindnesa, and féted as no one had ever been before. 
The memory of her career ín the imperial city fonned the most cher- 
"iflhed recollections of her life; though afterward these triumphs were 
■only repea ted in England. 

When Marianne retumed to Stuttgart, Tonelli arranged a grand 
concert, at which Bhe appeared with her husband and Lolli and Nar- 
dini. 

The whole town was in an excitement, and all hastened to greet 
ihe long-missed favorites. 

Brightly the moon shone mid the soft-gleaming starlight on that 
8 ummer evening, when a court-carriage arrived to convey the prima 
donna to the opera-house. Quíckly the horses sped, -while, buricd in 
the Soft cushions, she dreamed only of ncw triumphs—but, hark !—a 
cry sounded—the carriage Btops, and the beautiful powdered head 
hent far out of the window. What had happened ? Oh, nothing im- 
portant A eareless woman had crossed the streets and fallen. Peo- 
pie had already lifted her, and carried her into the little house, which 
she pointed out as her home. 

This was the answer of the footman. Deep indignation clonded 
the beautiful face. 

44 1 wish to alight,” sbe said. 

“ Impossible,” decided the servant, who was dcvoted to her. a We 
bave not a moment to lose; their highnesses will be in their box in 
ten minutes.” 

“ Open the carriage-door, I tell you! A poor creature is dying, 
perhaps through my fault I asaume the responBibility of being late, 
even before the emperors and kings of the whole earth! ” 

Sbe spoke authoritatively as a queen, and, the next instant, was in 
the Street, in the small house, and in the narrow room where the poor 
woman had been carried. Like the good fairy in children’s stories, 
this beautiful being appeared in these miserable surroundings. All 
fell back before her, the room was emptied of the eurious, and Mari- 
anne saw heraelf in the presence of a sick man, reclining in an ann- 
chair, and, at his feet, knelt the rescued woman. She had escaped 
unhurt, but her face was deadly palé from terror. 

4 * It is nothing,” she said, to the bríght creature; 44 do not make 
him aniious; I have not hurt myself.” 

A little basket was on the flcw)r, from which had fallen a bouquet 
of artificial flowers. Involuntarily Marianne Btooped to take it up. 
Tben she put her gnft hand on the shonlder of the kneeling woman, 
and asked if a physician had been called. 

44 1 do not need a physician; I am well, and he will soon be well, 
too,” she replied, and the light of love and tenderness beamed from 
ber dark eyes, and brightened the sick man in the arm-chair. 

But Marianne díd not leave tíll, with all the sweetnesa and fascino- 
tion peculiar to her, she dicited the little secret from the woman. 

Only a part of the every-day misery of all agessickness and 
poverty, hope and disappointment An invalid muaician and a faith- 
ful wife, who made, with great skill and pa ti ence, beautiful flowers of 
etraw, and sold them for a low pnce. The bouquet which Marianne 
held in her hand, and regarded with so muoh admiration, was the one 
unsold to-day. 

“Will you sell me this?” she asked. “Please tell me the 
pnce.” 

44 You are the famoua singer,” answered the woman, after a slight 
hesitation; “I know you well, for I have often seen you pass in your 
carriage. People have told me how good you are, and I will sell you 
that bouquet for one simple song, if you will sing it to my sick hus¬ 
band.” 

The figure glided through the room, the train of her loug satín 
robe swept the floor, and the servant saw with terror that Marianne 
opened the cover of the spinet with her own hands. 

Standing with her head turaed toward the young couple, and, re- 
calling one of Gaspar Netscher’s famous piótures, she sang, more ex- 
quisitely than evcr, the song, 44 ¿§t>.?o e vado di morir.” 

When she ceascd, she heard a sound—Silver-clear and joyous—a 
sound which cannot be likened to any thing in the World—the sweet- 
est, loveliest music in the whole creation—the happytones of a child’s 
voice. A small, delicate hand had pulled aside the curtains of the 
eradle, which stood unnoticed in a córner, the fair and lovely head of 
a boy peered forth, large blue eyes merrily Iooked from on£ to the 
other, a little sleepcr was wakened, and applauded the prima donna 
as a real musician’s child. 

Theu Marianne, trembling with emotion, unfaatened a costly 


aigretU from her bosom, slipped the shining jewel into the eradle, 
and with pasaionate kisses covered the child’s hands now stretched 
out toward her. 

44 Let me have your bouquet, and allow me to help you take care 
of your boy,” she said, with deep feeling. 44 Ob, how sweet it must be 
to edúcate and care for a child ! 

* And tears, brighter than the diamonds sparkling on her white 
dress, Bhone in the eyes of the beautiful woman, as sbe said farewelL 

Their highnesses received Marianne with the greatest favor, though 
sbe was more than half an hour late, and the dúchese, who had been 
most impatient, embraced her darling before every one. How was it 
possible to spoil such a woman! And then, wbat a faney, to wear 
between the sparkling jewcls upon her bosom a bouquet of straw-flow- 
ers! Indeed, it was quite time for the prima donna to tremble—for 
was there no light cloud on the blue beaven of her life ?—no thora- 
bush thrown on her flower-strown path ? 

From that evening Marianne watched over the little enthusiast 
in the eradle, and others also watched the boy—therefore the heavy 
eyes of his father closed without care. 

Has the little one become a musician ? 

His ñame is Andreas Streicher, the most faithful friend of Frcd- 
erick Scbiller. 

The deUcate straw bouquet had been placed in the casket of the 
beautiful singer but a few months, when an inexplicable catastropbe 
happened—an event entirely unforeseen—the duchess separa ted from 
her husband; and the duke, listening to insinuations against Marianne, 
aecused her of having advised the duchess to this step. Then carne 
an order from high authority, and the favorito was conducted to Ho- 
henasperg—the nightíngale was imprisoned in a coge from which there 
was no escape. 

The transition from light to darkness was so sudden, the fall 
from the height of happiness to the depth of misery so violent, that 
the mind of the woman became clouded. For days she sat motion- 
less at the window of her cell, leaning her head upon her hand, and 
singing fragmenta of the songs of happier days; Bhe never finished 
any, but mingled them all—now wild, now sad, then trilling like 
the nightingale. How her feHow-prisoners and the people of Hohen- 
asperg listened! Sometimes she wandered through the 'long corri- 
dors, or up and down the stairs, for they allowed her to do as she 
pleased, and then low, sad melódica carne from her lips, sweet, mourn- 
ful music, and all who listened wept Sometimes she would bitterly 
grieve that Bhe had lost one tune, which Bhe tried in vain to find— 
that sweet, sad strain that had so often pleased her princely friends. 

Thus years passed, and the nightingale remained in her cage, try- 
ing to recall her lost music. 

One morning a strange messenger bronght a small box to the 
Hohenasperg, and asked to be allowed to place it in the room of the 
poor 44 nightingale,” with the last love of a dying woman. 

’When'it was opened, only a bouquet of straw-flowers was found, 
so the jailer granted the request, and his wife placed the gift in Mari- 
anne’s hands. 

Long did the beautiful eyes gaze on the simple lcaves and blos- 
soms —a deadly paleness overspread the still lovely face—but the 
eyes softened, the bosom beaved—tbe cloud-veil of madness was rent 
asunder—a sweet child-face appeared, and the evening in Streicher’a 
little room rose as a bright picture from the deep darkness of 
oblivion. 

The blue child-eyes smiled on her, the dimpled hands stretched 
forth toward her, and all suddenly, mid burning tears, soba and 
trembling, broke forth from her quivering lips the sweet lost music, 
“ Sposo e vado di morir ” 

Her mind had at last cast off its fetters, and from that time the 
nightingale tried to work, attemptmg to imítate the graceful flowers 
that had come like an angel’s greetmg to her heart. . At her request 
different kinds of straw were willingly furnished, and after many ef- 
forts she learned to arrange the flowers, which so far excelled those of 
her model, that from the simplest materials carne miracles of poetry 
and art 

One day a bouquet from Hohenasperg was put on the writing-table 
of the duke, with a greetmg from the nightingale, bearinfe the first 
notes of— 44 Epooo e vado di morir.” 

Then the order carne to libérate the prisoner, and Marianne Firker 
was saved. 
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The celebrated prima donna was never heard again in public, for 
abe retired to Heilbronn on tbe Neckar (ber husband was imprisoned 
at Stuttgart), and lived there in the greatest retirement. 

Sbe only sang wben abe made ber flowers, and thia work was now 
ber favorito occupation. The fama of ber bouquets and wreatbB 
apread over Europe, and even the Empress of Austria and Catharine 
of Russia ordered them of her. 

Sbe rarely received visitera—she, so petted and caressed—and atill 
more aeldom left ber asylum, bufc tbe children and birds knew and 
loved her. One evening at twilight the neighbors thought tbat they 
saw two alender young men knock at the door of the vine-covered 
house, and the oíd aervant aaid tbat her mistreas acreatned wltb joy 
when they entered. 

Tbat night people heard the u Xightingale of Hohenasperg ” sing 
with marvellous sweetness, for at the spinet a youth with blue, beam- 
iñg child-eyes was sitting, and it was he who aceompanied “ Sposo e 
vado di morir." And when tbe last sweet note died, Maríanne touched 
with her beautiful hand the glowing chcek of the musician, and play- 
fully said: 

“ You likcd thafc song, even when in the eradle, Andreas Strei- 
cher.!” 

“ And I likcd it so well, that only for ita aake have I become a 
musician,” was the reply; “ and wbo knows but that ray friend yonder 
in the comer will not throw off his surgeon’s uniform, and also be- 
come a musician 1 ” 

A tall slender figure now rose out of the darkness—an immortal 
face Vas brightened by the amall lamp, and avoice answered: 

**If the nightingale of Hohenasperg would take me for her pupil, 
I should Uke well to become a musician.” 

It was Frederick Schiller who spoke these words; and often after- 
ward in her Ionely horae the sweet singer recnlled this evening, and it 
is said tbat the last work of her hands was a bouquet of beautifiil flow¬ 
ers for—Charlotte von Schiller! 
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THE PAINTER’S FAMILY. 

IN THREE PARTS.—PART Hl. 

Thomas Osby stood before hia easel, idealizing, while he copied a 
portrait of the unfortunate Sir Walter Raleigh; hia children, scatcd at 
hia feet, were enjoying a dish of sea-basa which their new friend, 
Maggie Graham, had sent in, when the rattle and tramp of an equi- 
page carne np from the atreet Joyíhl cries and hurrahs welcomed this 
unusual viait Waa it the lord-mayor or some important personage 
of the city coming to provide air and sunahine, of which these dark 
and miry streets had been bereft for the last five centuries ? This 
tumult dÍBtracted the painter, who, laying down his brush, leaned his 
ear, and tuming toward his eldest daughter sewing a few paces behind 
him: 

“Sarah, look and seewhat game’a astir; for such merrynoises 
are rare down in this mud-hole, which our ediles decórate with the 
ñame of a Street,” 

Sarah rose on the wing of a happy presentiment, and, opening the 
window: 

“ Father, oh father! a four-horse coach has stoppcd at our door. 
There are outriders, servants on horseback; it is—” 

Here a shower of stars from the court and the theatre completed 
her announcement, and their landlady, opening the door unceremo- 
niously, ushered in“Madam Ellen”with her suite. 

“ Mr. Osby,” said the actress, in her most engaging voice, and 
offering her hand, while she surined him in her eyes, “ will you favor 
a few artista of the atage, and, perhapg, aome oíd acquaintances of 
youra, with an hour of your society ? ” 

The poor man, spell-bound with surprise, bowed and stammered 
for a moment, nntil Maggie Graham, who had constituted hcraelf mía- 
tress of the ceremoniea, carne to hia aid. 

“ Mr. Osby, madam ia Madam Ellen Gwynn, the famoua actresa of 
the Royal Covcnt Garden Theatre, and—•” 

The good fish-wife was perhaps about to add another royal tille; 
but Nelly, with her natural preaence of mind, tumed the enemy’a 
fiank by completing the phrasc with the ñames of her friends, whom 
she introduced as persona deairous of paying their homage to hia 
talent Thia gave OBby time to collect himself. Delicate praise, in- 
ferred rather than expressed, reanimates souls long benumbed in the 
grip of adversity; it restores to imagination ita fire, to choracter ita 
dignity, to the intellect ita resources, and to the heart its memories. 

“ Madam,” replied the painter, “ I now feel what I have lost in 
never aeeing you upon the atage; but, at lcast, the public voice has 
not left me ignorant of your ñame, ñor of your talent, ñor of your 
triumphs. Of these gentlemen not one ia unknown to me. I have 
often scen Mesara. Dryden and Otway at Covenfc Garden, when more 
prosperoua times allowed me to frequent its Thespían precincta; and 
many a timo theae noblemen and I have dined together at the Duke 
of Buccleugh’s table. His fiiendahip was an honor to na all, and with 
him fled the uncertain glory of my April day.” 

Nelly east a glance of reproach npon her frienda, the meaning 
of which could not escape the Earl of Pembroke, who, to excúlpate 
himself from this responsibility of the prolonged neglect in which our 
painter had languished, aaked: 
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“Why, Mr. Osby, did you not addresa either Wallers or myself, 
when death deprived you of a patronage so necessary to your art, and 
ao well due to your deserta ? Be assured, sir, tbat we should have 
held it an honor to replace our mutual friend.” 

“ My lord, it becomes not the small to hold out their banda to the 
great; rather let those who occupy the social aummits remember, if 
they will, the oíd adage, 'Noblote óblige 

“ Mr. Osby,” interposed the Earl of Rochester, “ the two nohilitiea 
of birth and of intellect march abreaati Let Dryden and Otway bear 
witness of this. Far as wc may, individually, fall ahort of that social 
ideal which is in every atate the supreme reason of its aristocracy, we 
know that we cannot make luxury beautiful without the fine arta, or 
win the pardon bf our privilege without sharing it with artista. Our 
patronage ia, then, their right.” 

u Thia is a very pleasing iiction, my lord; but you will allow me, 
because it ia a fiction, not to trust in it. True artists cannot fawn or 
flatter. When Fortune visita them, she finds a joyous greeting; when 
Adversity knocks, they must open to her, and embrace this stern mis- 
tress with a stoic’s resignation or a Christian’s constancy.” 

M Nelly’s eyes filled as, listening to this language, she saw the 
palnter’s children dressed in the canvas of oíd pictures. “ Mr. Oa- 
by,” said she, “ I forbid the hanns. You símil not be wedded to 
Misa-fortune.” 

“ Ah! madam, the freedom of the sunshine, with or without bread, 
is all that an idealist may cloim from tho world in which he dreams, 
from tiie soil which he neither tilla ñor aows; and yet the heart, 
which cannot feed on ahadows, tempted me to bind another’s deatiny 
with mine, to double the ideal with the real. The bubble of my for¬ 
tune burst, and left me with six mouths to feed. You see here the 
reward of my sincerity, and the punishment of my imprudencc; for 
my work, such as it is, auffices not to feed these dear children, who 
stretch out their suppliant hands to me when I have naught bnt teara 
and ki88es for them.” Here his grief choked him; compaasionbe- 
dewed every eye. After a pause, he continued: • 

“ I have not been forsaken in my triáis. I lost a beloved wife; but 
she has left me a consoler in my Sarah; ñor is it a email matter, in 
destitution such as ours, to have found a friend in this exeellent Mis- 
tress Graham, who has trusted us six montha for our lodginga. While 
my children are left me, I may not despair.” 

u You are right, Thomas Osby,” said Nelly, presaing hia hand in 
hers. You have come to this long lane’s tnming. A sister in Art 
now aBaurea you of it” 

“ All that I see, dear madam, all that I hear to-day, surprises me. 
Who put you on the trace of poor Tom Osby?” 

“ This ángel,” replied Nelly, “ and this true-hearted woman,” tum¬ 
ing to Maggie and Sarah, “ llave been Ghrist’a measengers between 
us.” Then tnking “ Lily ” in her arms, she kissed her tenderly; then 
“ Violet,” »nd th en Htfle “ Cannon ” and “ Sword.” These children, at 
first shy of the stranger, wcrepresently tamed by that power of fascina- 
tion by which the natural queen of hearts is known, and they repaid 
their charming visitor in kind. Now drawing near Sarah, with an air , 
of subdued grace, the respect of a fine animal for a saint, as though 
dcprecating her worldly advantages in presence of a spiritual superior, 
the actress resumed: 

“ Mr. Osby, the world you are gomg to reenter is ftül of hidden 
Bnarcs. Will you trust the experience of onc who knows them well, 
and, though a sinner, loves not sin ? This noble girl must not be ex- 
posed to the temptations which her beauty and her modesty alike 
provoke in the gallante of our times.” 

“ Explain yourself, madam,” said the painter. 

“ Why, to put it in a nutshell, Mr. Osby, your daughter must be 
married, and I may, without too much presumption, aid you to find 
her a suitable establishment; yet on one condition, that her virtue 
ahall not take fright at my profession, and that ahe Bhall keep me a 
little place in her heart” 

«Oh, madam l ” exclaimed Sarah, advancing toward Nelly, who 
receivedher in her arma ; “yon are the good fairy who turna our 
sorrow into joy; how can yon doubt my gratitude or my devotion ? ” 

H My dear girl, Fvenot tiie leadt use for those articles. The game 
of obligationa ia a tiresome one, for, anxious to retum the shuttlecock, 
we lose tiie charm of freo impulsión. Give me only your friendship, 
or rather the opportunity of winning it But now to husmeas: Mr. 
Osby, I have come to ask you if you will take my portrait; and theae 
gentlemen deaire of your vnried talent aome pictures for their castiea. 
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Give us a foretaste of our expeoted pleaBure, by showing us to-day 
some of your treasureB.” 

“ Alas, madam, I muat confesB,” said the painter, ,c that, obliged to 
drudge for daíly bread, my fancy seldom gets a chance to play upon 
the canvas. Since my tribulations, I have done little worthy of your 
eyes.” 

“ All that comes from your palette, Mr. Osby,” said LordPem- 
broke, “ has the aeal of originality. Martyr, Bhow us your victo- 
ríes; be it ours to actfudge the palma.” 

■! Osby quietly opened his cartoons, and placed beforo the company 
what he had done best, whether goaded by famine and fired with 
fever, or inspired by the light of dawning hope, or Bhadowed by the 
memory of joya departed. An idea germed each conceptíon, chaste, 
voluptuous, spiritual, or dramatic ; the touch was vigorous yet grace- 
ful, and in all appeared that classic style of grouping that had given 
him of oíd such high prestíge. The paralyzing fang of adversity had 
not benumbed this cohscientíous tal en t. Purity of outline and magio 
of coloring still justified his youthful renown. 

The solamander genius Uves in flamea that consume mortal tiz¬ 
areis. Nelly was amitten with these refined beauties so contrasted 
with the esternal life of the artist. Dryden and Otway shared her 
pleasure and surpríse. 

“By St. George,” said Rochester, “ we should be guilty of ttse-ma- 
Jesté, did we not reópen this bravo oíd gentleman T s career. If, when 
tributary to the baser necessitíes of life, he has composed such works, 
what may we not expect of him when installed beneath the splendid 
tapestries of Pembroke Castle, or in a dninty turret of my own? ” 

“Osby,” said Lord Pembroke, “you will be, if yon are notalready, 
England’s Michoel Angelo.” 

“ No lesscontinucd Wallers, “ has he borrowed the palette of Al- 
baño or Titian, for who has more perfectly united vigor and grace, 
form and the ideal ? ” 

“My lords,” said Osby, bowing his acknowledgment, “íam neither 
Michael Angelo, ñor Titian, ñor Albano, but whatever I am finds its 
way to the ends of my fingere.” 

During this concert of praises, Sarah wept with soft delight, heed- 
less of the fire-of glances which Rochester opened on her; while oíd 
Maggie’s eyes grew big as saucers to see some leaves of veUum, or 
sheets of canvas, exalted by these noblemen above the finest fish 
that ever swam. Until then, Maggie had rated a picture about the 
price óf a box of herríngs, or at hest of a prime salmón. 

One of Osby’s designa, repreaentmg Henry VIH. at Jane Sey- 
mouris death-bed, took all his judges captive. It rendered the hypo- 
crite grief of the crowned Bluebeard, who is promising Jane to remain 
fitíthfut to her memory. Respectful incréduUty is read upon the fea- 
tures of this queen of a day, whose eyes thecrape of deathalready veils. 
The shades of this scene, so fatally played hetween a tyrant full of 
lusty life, and a woman escaping the scaflold by prematuro death, 
were sonaturallylimned with such truthinthe detaiJs, such delicacyra 
the acccsBories—so eloquént a poem was the whole composition, that 
they could not tura the leaf. They left it for a moment, to retum to 
it again, still under the same fascination. 

" Sixty guineas for this drawingl ” said UVallere. 

“ Are you serious, chevalier ? ” asked Rochester. “ Why, this is 
worth a hundred, and I offer it.’* 

“ Come, my lords,” said Pembroke, “ I see that neither of you ap- 
prehends the real valué of the work. I bid a thousand guineas, and 
if it feU to me, it will be eheap.” Prido and vanity aiding the benevo- 
lence which Nelly’s eyes inspired, the pietnre went up Uke a gilded 
balloon, at the rate of a thousand per second; when the painter, who 
had watchedthe contagión of this folly with a smile, handed the piize 
to Sarah, saying: 

“Excuse me, gentlemen, but this trille isnot at auction or for 
sale. I designed it os a birthday present to my daughter. Honor is 
the fortune of the poor. If we have thus far survived the asphyxia of 
miaery, it is because we have preserved the ascendant of Iove over 
monéy. Sarah will do as she likes with this souvenir, to which you 
have added a new zest; but she, no more than I, can tako advantage 
óf your amateur munificence.” 

" Papa,” said Sarah, playfully, ** with your permission, I wiU make 
this a present to my new-made friend; then it will keep us all in mind 
of this pleasant meeting to-day.” And she placed it in the hands of 
NeUy Gwynn. 

This was more than a personal preference, it was the assertionand 


the recognltion of natural nobility. The four plebeians interebanged a 
glance of mutual intelUgence, the three patricians uttered bravos, and 
in that naked room, amid that grotesque destitution, a league was 
fbrmed for life. Dryden and Otway whispered apar! The artist 
smiling drew his daughter toward him, and kissed her fair brow, then, 
turning to the company, said: 

“ Come this way, madam, and my lords and poets; I have portraits 
to show you.” And Osby led them into the chamber where Maggie 
last evening had concocted her epistle to NeU Gwynn. 

They had hardly entered, when Rochester exclaimed: “ Why, this 
is the Chevalier Norfolk 1 ” 

“ And hero is this scapegrace, the Earl of Clarendon l ” echoed the 
Marquis of Pembroke. 

• • “ Scapegrace ia the word l ” growled Maggie. “ Here afe three 
rogues, counting my young sbark of a son among them.” 

“Impossible to catch a likeness better,” said TVallers. “ You can 
almost see the words upon their lips.” 

“And how, Mr. Osby, did youbecome acquainted with these young 
noblemen ? ” asked Nelly. “ Is it since you have been living here 
that you have painted these portraits, which are worthy of Van- 
dyke ? ” 

“Butthey are certainly quite recent,” interposed Rochester. “It 
isnot yeta year since I was intímate with Norfolk and Clarendon, and 
they have never mentíóned this affair.” 

“ Fine companions for you, my lord 1 ” muttered Maggie again. 

Our painter related the history of these portraits, which, he added, 
were by no means his woret. But he breathed not a word about the 
non-payment, and his embarrassment in consequence. 

Maggie Graham (who seems to be assuming the part of the Greek 
choras in this little drama, and whose candor had never capitulated to 
etíquette, but rather, like the pollen of the lily, smeared impradent 
noses), took upon herself to supply this omission in the painteris nar- 
ratíve, and blurted out in her most formidable tones: 

“And the woret of this business is, Madam Ellen, that these noble 
students have not poid Mr. Osby; they left his goods upon his hands 
—fine security indeed 1 For my part, I wouldn’t give a lobster, 
8aving the painter’s deserts, for these three phizzes of the gay de- 
ceivers.” 

“Is it possible?” asked Nelly. “Whatl Mr. Osby, have they 
never paid you for this work? ” Question again of aristocraey! The 
three patricians frowned. 

“ I am grieved that Mistress Maggie should have mentíóned this 
neglect I did not know, indeed, that she knew it,” answered the 
painter, “ but she has told the truth. My young patrons left London 
without paying me, and even without taking leave of me. One of the 
three, whom they called John, has since written, however, to assure me 
that I should lose nothing iu the end. They will take into account, I 
hope, that in order to keep my engagement with them, I was obliged 
to decline an important public work, which might have set me fairly 
afloat ngain.” 

“ A boyish freak, a terrible college joke! ” said Pembroke. 

“ My lord 1 ” exclaimed Nelly, “ you cali this a joke! I cali it abad 
actíon.” 

“And you are right, Madam Ellen,” said Maggie, who Iost no oc- 
casion to put in her oar. “ Good blood cannot lie—you have your 
poor mother’s honesty; Heaven rest her soul! In our way of life 
honesty is a kind óf fumiture we can’t keep shop without” 

“ I perceive that good mistress is a fish-wife in odor of sanctity,” 
said Rochester, saluting the virago with comic revcrence. 

“ At your Service, my lord, and the best fish that swim,” returned 
Maggie, with her most formal reverence. 

“ Mr. Osby cannot and shall not lose his labor,” resumed Pem¬ 
broke. “ Our Oxonians commit eccentricities, but they never forget 
debts of honor, and this is a debt of honor.—Madam,” he added, tum- 
ing to NeUy, “ no later than yesterday, Imet the Earl of Clarendon at 
Yauxhall; he has finished his studies at Oxford and received his 
diploma with honors. I shall remind him of this debt beforo he leaves 
London, and I think that Norfolk and his other friend are with him. 
These students are responsible for each other. I answer for .'Claren- 
don myself.” 

“ Wús is an amendment, my lord, to your last motion,” replied 
Nelly, archly; “ but,” she added, looking more intently at the portraits, 
“here are three right haud some youngstera, this one especially,” and 
pointed to Jdhn’s; “his countenance is amiable and noble.” 
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Oíd Maggie’s features loat tlieir rudeness, and lit up with intímate 
joy: It was maternal love. Sarah blushed, her e/es instinctively 
sought the ground, and two pearls hung on their long lashes. What 
chemist had distilled from thia chaste heart these drops of virgin 
dew? 

“ Do you know thia young man, my lord ? ” asked Nelly of the 
marquis, as she noticed Sarah’s trouble. 

“No, madam; but Clarendon swears by his friend John, who 
speabs of himself, I believe, as the son of a rich merchant.” 

“ The atingeree ! ” muttered Maggie, in whose brow a storm-cloud 
gathered; “ would he deny his mother ? ” 

“ They tell me,” continued the marquis, “ that Mr. John is one of 
the brighfc wits of Oxford TJniversifcy, whieh, you know, madam, has 
long enjoyed almost a monopoly of orators in Parlioment. The last 
ministry was all composed of its alumni.” 

“That is why,” muttered Maggie, again, “they haye done up the 
uation’s business in such fashion, and raised the tax on fresh-water 
fish out of all conscience. A plague on Oxford and its scholars! 
And a great ninny I’ve been, to puah my son into this crowd of bab- 
blera.” 

“ Yes,” resumed the actress, looking by turas at John’s portrait 
and at Sarah—■“ yes, as I look on thia young man, I read in his eyes, 
in his whole countenance, a gentle but decided spirit, a genial yet a 
high-toned character.” 

“ Appea ranees are o fien deceitful,” said Maggie, with the growl of 
a dog over his bone j “ the bush don’t make the wine.” 

“ Most trae, Mistress Maggie,” replied Nelly, “ but I cannot think 
this face speaks false.—Sarah, tell me, dear” (passmg her arm round 
the girl’s waist), “ ia not this portrait very like the original ? ” 

Sarah might as well have had a bomb-ahell fall at her feet. She 
looked at Nelly imploringly, she looked at the portrait timidly, and 
said, almost inaudibly: 

“ Oh, yes, madam.” 

“What ails Miss Sarah ?” asked the Earl of Hochester, pretend- 
Ing to feel her pulse. “ You tremble, and your face, just now so beam- 
ing, has paled from the rose to the lily. Why, Miss Sarah, you are 
weeping! Is it some sudden pain ? I am a doctor, at your Ser¬ 
vice.” 

“ My lord,” said Nelly Gwynn, repeliing the too-courteous Roehes- 
ter, “ you and your peers do not understand Sarah’s ailment This 
íllnesB, most learaed physician, attacks only pure-minded girls, 
whose hearts are not yet riddled, hke your own, with Cupid’s arrows. 
*ris the pain of a joy too keen j but, to cure it, needs another sort of 
doctor. Let this ángel weep her will: such tears are the pearls of a 
bride’s coronal.” 

At this moment, a familiar rap was heard, the door flew open, and 
a youtb, dressed with distínction, waved his hat, exclaimihg: 

“ Mr. Osby, Miss Sarah, here is the fleet come to port with the 
galleonB!” • 

“ Mr. John ! ” cried Sarah. 

“ John! ” repeated all, in choras. 

John Graham, bewildered by finding himself in a society whose 
dresB and bearing well proclaimed their rank, and whom he was far 
from expecting to meet at Thomas Osby’s, presently collected him¬ 
self, and was saluting the company with grace, when he perceived 
Maggie Graham. 

Suspending his civilities, he sprang into the fish-wife’s arms, cry- 
ing, “Mother, my dear mother!” and embraced her again and 
again. 

“I was not miBtaken,” said Nelly to Dryden. “This youth’s 
heart is in the right place—his behavior now proves it” 

" Pray excuse me, my lady and gentlemen; but it is so long since 
I had aeen mother.” 

No one answered John’s excusa Nelly, the lords, and the poeta, 
clapped their hands. 

Oíd Maggie underwent the charm of thát maternal pride, the exal- 
tation of a twofold consciousness, whieh renders, perhaps best of all 
loves, the bisexual idea of Plato, or St Pierre’s point of harmonio ex- 
pression, the sentiment of identity heightened by contrast Now she 
forgot ber anathemas fulminated against the Oxonians, and surren- 
dered herself to those holy caresses, a mother’s inexhaustible treás- 
ure. She looked at her son, then at his portrait, and her oyes segmed 
to say, “ The original outdoes the copy.” 

“ Mother, I am a gradúate. I bring you a diploma from the uni- 
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versity in retura for your long saetí fices. It will be my tnm now, 
mother, to take care of you.” 

“ I would like to believe you, Jobn; for, besides that, you have 
cost me the eyea out of myhead, we have a skein to untangle be- 
tween ug, and some accounts to regúlate. You have been frqlicking it 
finely, my lad, to the lightcning of my purse. You have even gone in 
debt But I shall find it harder to forgive you for shuffiing off your 
father’s ñame, and passing yourself off for some big fish! Fie, then! 
Thy father, John, was a true and loyal boatman of the Thames, and 
myself a simple fish-merchant, like the mother of Madam Ellen here 
present; but what with your father’s oars, my trade, and both of na 
beptirring our stumps, we have saved up a nest-egg, that you will 
know but too well how to suck. Thia, now, is the truth, John. But, 
as to being ashamed of your birtb, and playing nabob, these, my son, 
are faults that you cannot repent of too soon.” 

“ Mother,” replied John, w you have been ill-informed. I never 
had the folly to claim a higher station than my own, ñor have I ever 
renounced my father’s ñame. Trae, at the university, they called me 
just plain John, and, to be sure, I spoke of myself as the son of a 
wealthy proprictor; I had the right to do so, mother, for you own 
eleven houses in the city. As to my frolics, I have not abused the 
advice you once gave me, to make baste and sow my wild oats. I have 
kept good company at Oxford; I could not do this and play the nig- 
gard. My debts I expect to pay, and I come here for that very 
purpose.—Mr. Osby,” said he, presenting with a bow a purse of gold, 
“ will you picase to accept this in exchange for three masterpieces of 
painting ? ” 

The artist bowed his thanks, and pocketed the guineas. 

“ Well, John,” resumed Maggie, “ this looks fair, indeed. Hand- 
some is that handsome does. You never did lie to me, I can say that 
for you; and I believe now what you say as Gospel truth. Let by- 
gones be bygones; no more wild oats; and we shall sce what an Ox¬ 
ford education and good company can do for a fish-wife’s baim.” 

“No more wild oats, indeed!” said Nelly Gwynn, who still held 
Sarah’s hand ín hers; “ but to clip the wings of those will-o’-the- 
wisps that too often inspire the Rochesters, Pembrokes, and Wallers ” 
(she courtesied to each in tura, and the three lords bowed their ac- 
knowledgment), “ the surest way would be to marry him, and, if I 
have inherited my share in tbe apple that Mother Eve ate for ub all, 
I surmise that our gradúate would be noways loath to surrender his lib- 
erties in favor of a certain young lady who, if I can see without spec- 
tacles, is not absolutely indifferent to him.” The actress smiled, look¬ 
ing at Sarah, who, Crossing her hands upon her breast, as if to still 
the beatings of her heart, stood motionless and palé os in a trance. 

“ Ah, madam,” asked John, “ do you read in the stars ? Can Miss 
Sarah really hold me in the esteem that you suppose ? ” 

“ Ask her, then, Mr. Graham, yourself.” 

John atole a glancc at Sarah, and, finding apparently no térrors in 
her averted eyes, concentrated his wits, and thus addressed her: 

“Miss Osby, I have faith that God means lrindly by us. In coid 
morality, I must appear a reckless trifler, and all that I wish to 
ask is a suspense of judgment But I am not the churl to meas- 
ure Heaven’s favor by my own scant deserta. From the law of 
the letter that killeth, I appeal to the spirit that maketh alive; and, 
if the tribunal of your grace forbid not the pleader to bear witness in 
his own case, I will not attempt to conceal from it, that a new man is 
bom in me since I first met you. As you are a mother for these 
children, so be for this spirit-cbild, whieh is your own.” 

John had not the audacity to kneel, but, frankly taking Sarah’s 
hand, his soul-lit eyes sought hers. A quiver of emotion ran through 
the maiden’s frame, and her breast gcntly heaved, like the sea beneath 
the moon. 

“ Sarah,” implored the youth, “ do not blame love for having found 
a voice perhaps too early. Can it find an echo in your heart ? . . . . 
Answerme, Sarah,” heurged, ignoring the presence of strangers in 
this crisis of personal flestínies. A tear was in his voice. 

“ The silence of peoplés, is the lesson of kings,” remarked Ot- 
way; “ but the silence ’of maidens is answer of lovers.” 

“Spcnk to Mr. Graham, my dear Sarah,” said Nelly, pressing 
Sarah’s hands in hers. The daughter gently raised her blue eyes to 
her father, and then to Maggie Graham, to read in theirs consent or 
opposition. She found only blessing and approval; now she bent 
thera upon John, and, withdrawing her right hand from Nelly’s, ex¬ 
tended it to him. Her blushes told the rest. 
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Joba was not slow to seal this confession on her lipa. Wild with 
love and joy, he ran to embrace by tums his mother, Sarah’s father, 
the children, her brothers and sisters, and even the fair actress, who 
welcomed this gush of affection from a sool that overflowed. 

“Lady,” said John, “I am your slave for life! Oh, mother! I 
knew my heart would find a fríend in you. If Sarah ia poor, we are 
rich, mother; and how I will work, to be the staff of your oíd age 
and the true brother of all these little darüngs! w 

“ My son,” replied Maggie, with a dignity that belongs not to class, 
but to character, “you could not makea better choice. Sarah will 
be the pearl of wives and mothers, as she is the pearl of daughters 
and sisters. But now, John, heed my words: as much as I bless you 
for tuming to orderly and holy love, so will my curse cling to you if 
ever you forget your honor as a Christian; if you run aftcr atrange 
women, like those who take their fancies for their goda; if you ever 
prove false or unkind to your wife; if you ever make Sarah un- 
happy!” 

“ Mother,” answercd John, leading Sarah up to Maggie, “ean it be 
possible so to insult God in this His fairest work ?”. Then, looking 
upon her.with Love’s own eyes: “ Sarah, have you faith in the troth 
I now pledge you, as I hope soon.to pledge it at the altar ? ” 

“Oh yes, John! ” sho replied. 

“Ósby,” said Dryden, “you have here the subject of a noble 
work.” 

“And which he shall paint for my cottage at Woolwich,” said 
Nelly. “Queen Mary used to say that, when she dicd, Calais would 
be found written in her heart So I should like to wear in mine the 
impresa of this scene.” . ■ 

“ Our anatomista,” ohBeryed .Dryden, " find blood-crystals some- 
times in ihe t brain. May not emotions that polarizo the heart and 
render it a magnet to attract or to repel, have also their crystalliza- 
tion ? Shall the soul not wear its jewels like the body ? ” 

“ If property,” argued the Marquis of Pembroke, “ be man’s nssimi- 
latíon of Natura; if wedlock and parantage help to complete, him. in 
society; then to these visible possessions, a wealth of soul should 
correspond; this wc are all bound to guard for each, and each for alL” 

" It is something like crystallization,” said Otway, “ that we ad¬ 
mire as constancy and character. The fleeting evento of this life, its 
fitful emotions, its mixcd good and evil, might leave no fixedness of 
parpóse, principie, and will, but for some divine art that works within 
us, assimilating for eaoh soul its proper nourishment. We read that 
Galen’s new-bom kids, on divera food being set before them, smelt of 
all, and thcn drank up the milk. Such is that innato wisdom that 
moulds for each of us ideas into ideáis, and allowing what is merely 
accidental to escape, gives us a life-estate in those conceptions which 
we have wrought out in social action.” 

“A truco to metaphyBÍcs,” quoth the Earl of Rochester. “Mr. 
John Graham, a young gradúate like you, and who,” added he, with a 
twinkle.of humor in his eye, “ will soón take holy vow, ought to oc- 
cupy a recognized positioru It so happens that a clerkBhip in the 
Court of. Common Pleas is vacant. * There is a tide in the aflairs of 
men,* you know, ‘ that, taken at the flood, may lead to fortune.* Now, 
if you like it, í will speak to the ehanceUor of the exchequer, an oíd 
friend of mine, and you may get this place.*’ 

■“ My lord, can I presume on my capacity for the office ? ” 

"Oh, if you are the man for the place, the place will afford you 
the necessary discipline. . Will you make the ventura ? *’• 

" WÚ11 accept the place ? why yes, my lord, most grateíully.” He 
looked it, too. Rochester scratehed his ear and looked at Sarah, slyly, 
then reaumcd: 

“ As a- lady was saying just before you .carne in, sir, we erase the 
word gratítudeand its derivatives from our vocabulary. Should I suc- 
ceed in rendering you this little Service, I ask but a place in your good- 
will for myself and for my two friends here, Wallers and Pembroke, 
whó, I am sure, feel as I do.” 

“ Instead of oñe favor, my lord, you do me four, my lords,” John 
said, bowing to the thrcc, and pressing the hands which they held 
out to him. “ Our acquaintance is formed under jfortunate auspices.” 

“Come now, my friends,” called Nelly, “we have b'eeii here two 
hours, admiring the wonders of art and the treasures of the heart. 
I have a rebearsal, to-day, at Covent Garden r in a piéce. óf Dry- 
den’s. We are all interested In its success, and I oúght to give añ 
«xample of punctuality.” 

“ Yes, certainly,” replied the lords ; “ we follow in your suite.” 


“ But first let us cast up accounts,” she resumed. “ Mr. Osby,. 
you have pictures booked, remember, for the Marquis of Pembroke,. 
the Earl of Rochester, Chevalíer Wallers, and our brother-artists,. 
Dryden and Otway. As for my own portrait, you shall paint me in 
the group of our improvised drama, just enacted.” 

“ Madam,’’ replied Osby, “ may my brush prove worthy this occa- 
sion! But to render it possible, no other work must preoccupy me. 
When will you Bit, madam ? ” 

“When you are installed in your lodgings, No. 15 Poli Street. 
There, my dear Apelles, I shall vlsit you, which is more suitable than 
to have you come to me, like my hairdresser or dressmaker; and 
there you can better arrange all the accessories of our picture.” 

" You oyerpower me with kindness, madam.” 

“ See rather, sir, an espríl de corps in the honor I pay Art in the 
person of the artist.” 

“ You have royal precedents, madam,” said Wallers. “ Francia I. 
and Charles Y. réckoned it a feather in their caps to have picked up 
the brushes of Primatiecio and Titíon.” 

“ Delighted to find myself in such good company, chevalier.” 
Then, placing herself in the centre of the Osby family group, who 
Rad all risen to take leave of their new friends, Nelly beckoned to 
John Graham. “My young friend,” said she, “in asking the hand of 
Miss Osby, poor and obscuro as you supposed her, you have not hesi¬ 
ta ted to embrace the charge of a numeróos family, whose only support 
you might become at any moment That is well, it is honorable, it íb 
Christian. Mr. OBby is now in health, and has paying work before him 
for a lifetime; but you could not have known this, still leas what only 
his miyeflty and I know. . ... Mr. Graham, you have asked and have 
received the hand of the daughter of the king’s own painter.—Thomas 
Osby,” added the actress, “here is your commission,signed this mom- 
ing by the hand of our graeious monarch.” 

Osby silently and tenderly clasped tl\p hand extended to him, and 
tears of grateful joy fell on it as he kissed it 

Now, under cover of this new surprise, and followed by her bril- 
liant escort, Nelly Gwynn made her escape from the studio. 

The clamor of people at the door, who were shouting “ Long live 
Madam Ellen!” opprised those within of her departura. All sprang 
to the Windows, and, waving their handkerchiefs, joined the popular 
ovation. This hymn, began in the mud, and passing through the 
tenements, aróse to heaven: 

“ Her sins be forgiven her, because she hath loved much 1” 

While the gay crowd were hurrying to Covent-Garden Theatre, 
our lovely Sarah on her knees, aurrounded by her little brothers and 
sisters, uplifted to our All-Father a voice of thanksgivmg, and, raising 
hér hands toward that firmament whither Christians transplant into 
the dommn of saints affections tom from earth, she communed with 
thedeparted: 

“Oh niy mother! you foretqld on your death-bed that our affiie- 
tions would pasa,’and thát good was yet in Btore for ub. Mother, 
your children are saved; the Almighty’s blessing has fulfilled your 
words.” 
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THE SCAPE-GOAT. 

I WAS never more .surprised than when Atina Baker wrote to me 
at Bine Ridge that she waa about to marry Augustas Lampley. 
It took me a longer time tban elapsed between the announcement and 
the marriage ’to reconcile myself to the fact Mr. Lampley was, of 
cóurse, an unexceptionable gentleman; but there waa Mr. Beardsley, 
the miniater—she had broken an engagement with him of five yeara’ 
standing for the sake of thls eloquent young lawycr. 

Anna reckoned on my surprise, but vouchsafed no further pallia- 
tion than carne with the statement that the step she had tnken, and 
the step she was about to take, had ampie justificaron, and that I 
would, some tíme, see it. I never did see it. Mr. Beardsley was my 
cousin, and there waa nothing in his subsequent career which proved 
to me that abe did him a kindness in embittering a drop of the sweet 
waters of his souL Wc needed him at home more than they needed 
him in Africa, and I have never been able to believe that laboring and 
dying among savages was a result to be thankful for, aiter all bis 
years of eulturc. 
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I saw little of Anua as Mrs. Lampley, for obvioue reasons. A 
chaflm aeemed to open between us with her marriage, and, though she 
carne once to Pine Ridge as a guest, tbe visit was never repeated, and 
never retumed. 

And now, it appeared, we were to have tbe tbree Lampleys with 
us for the suinmer. Augustus, their father, wrote to my grandmother, 
asking if she knew of any person in our neighborhood with whom 
he could trust hÍB motherlesB children, and, of course, she answered, 
by return of mail, 11 Send them to me." 

Within another week I had said good*by to the hope of rest till 
October; the house had been set in order; three rooms were made 
specially ready; and, on the afternoon of the third of May, more cu- 
rious than eager, I drove to the station, three miles off, to meet the 
children. Mr. Lampley had written that business called him to Eng- 
land, and that, contrary to bis expectation, he would not be able to 
accompany his family, but that the nurse who had lived with them 
Eince the birth of the oldest boy would do so instead. 

Thi 8 party I found at the station—Samuel, Augustus, and Olivia 
Lampley, and the nurse, Agnes Barnes. 

Children, their father called them! Samuel, the eldest, was aim- 
ing toward six feet with a directness which made it quite certain that 
he would soon attain the stature. A well-groomed, well-fed animal, 
was my first thought; but it was not my last. There was much more 
than appeared behind his smootfa, tranquil exterior. 

Augustus was thin and dark as an Arab. There was nothing 
beautiful about him, except his large, dark eyes. Many a time you 
might have Iooked at him, without discovering what it was you liked 
so well in his unhandsome face. 

Olivia Lampley was no Lampley at all, but the daughter of a dear 
friend who gave her to Augustus in whoBe bouse he díed. She was 
the nearest to childhood of the three—an elegant gtri, for whom Na- 
ture would do her utmost Such a carrioge-load of “ children ” was 
never before set down at the door of a country-house. Agnes Barnes, 
I could see, was a woman to appreciate her situation by keeping her 
eyes elosedin the main, and indulging to theutmoBt in lethargic delights. 

“I suppose you know where you are going?” I said to the boya, 
as we rodé along through marshlands, our way bordered by fading 
iris and budding marsh-mallows, a sea of delicate green to the fight 
and left, and a line of low hiUs away off in the distance. 

“ To Pine Ridge,” they answered, together. 

I Iooked at Olivia. 

“ To Washington’s headquarters,” Baid Bhe. 

“ Yes. And he travelled over this road when it was in a much 
worse condition than it is even now, and when there was still less 
reasonnble expectation of arriving at a comfortable shelter for the 
night than you have,” said I. 

“ Olly expects to see the generai’s statue on the lawn, and Iris por- 
trait in every room,” said Augustus. “ She has talked about nothing 
elBe all the way.” 

“ Is it not so ? ” askedfOlivia, gravely, though a tell-tale smile was 
in her eyes. 

H Certainly,” I answered. 

“ And Sam likes, above all things, to be under military discipline,” 
continued the younger, enjoying the impatience which passed shadow- 
like over the placid face of the eider brother. 

“ You are all going to find exactly what you like,” said I. “ There 
is every thing at Pine Ridge, if you are only wisc enough to know 
where to look for what you want, and when you have found it 
Strange though it may seem, we have even mountains for those who 
eannot do without them—in the moon.” 

But I thought, whüe I spoke, that any one bent on keeping up a 
good understanding and perfect order among these young folks would 
have a time of it * 

This conviction was followed by another, suggested by the cnrioa- 
ity the young people displayed conceming the traditions of the place. 
What a controlling influence might not a character like Washington’s 
—so venerated, so beloved—exert upon characters in procesa of for- 
mation! Could it have any real determining power ? Could imagina¬ 
ron become so affected by it as to have exalted in it an ideal inspirihg 
to the noblest human life ? 

Augustus appeared conceited and wilful; Samuel, sluggish, and pos- 
sibly selfish; Olivia, a fáir waif at the mercy of every wind that blew. 
What could the Washington traditions effect for them ? 

I determined to discover. 


So my ride homeward, which began in dismay, cndcd with the ex- 
hilaration one feels who is about to undertake a novel experiment. I 
was even prepared to make grandmother’s way easy for her. But that 
purpose was gratuitous and unnecessary; for when, since the world 
began, was that good woman not equal to any thing that could befall 
her? She went from necessity to necessity with a bound, and calam* 
ity was a thing she ntterly ignored. It was so when she lost the Ivea 
place and twenty thousand dollars through the mismanagcment of an 
executor. It was so when she had the small-pox, which destroyed 
her beauty—her youthful beauty, I mean. It was so when her oldest 
son died in the anny, and when my father waa lost at sea. And now, 
in her eigbtieth year, she was still a tower of strength; only death 
could defeat or extinguish her. 

• There was no special occasion for misgivtug on her account, there- 
fore, thinking of the dismay with which she might look at the young 
Lampleys when she perceived that, though they carne with a nurse, 
they were by no means in their infancy. • 

“ I don’t see the statue of Washington anywhere,” said Olivia, 
looking around after she had stepped from the carriage to the porch. 
She glanced at Augustus, having completed her survey. 

11 It is a veiled statue,” said he. 

Grandmother stood in our midst the next monient, and I saw that 
the young people were capable of reverence in different degrees. Her 
appearance, which was majestic, impressed the little group, as it al- 
ways did impress the circle, laige or small, into which she carne. Her 
stop was firm, her form erect; she carried her white hair and her 
wrinkles superbly. The wrinkles were not indicators of frct, but were 
grand linea of sorrow—reporta of a noble naturc's interpretation of 
the grave facts of human history, which are translatcd out of a for- 
eign tongue by heart and intellect only at great cost 

She speedily accommodated herself to this fact, that the children. 
were young folks; and her smile carne without effort, when she saw 
the lively group around her table. While she was recalling tbe last 
viBit of their mother, a thought occurred to me, which I expressed, 
feeling that, if it led to a discussion, it might be best that they should 
hear it: 

“ Seeing that we have two young gentiemen, instead of the little 
lads we expected, don’t you think we should let them occupy the gen¬ 
eral’s room, grandmother ? ” 

“ That would be a very bad move, indeed, for Sam,” intcrposed 
Augustus, with a hasty eogerness which expressed far more than we 
or he could have perceived. He ia such a fighting character already, 
and so bent on going to West Point”—the last words were spoken 
with less energy, in a lower tone, and he betrayed a little confusión 
when he had ceased speaking. 

“ On that ground, it might be a good thing,” said my grandmother; 
M the general was a man of peaee, if there ever was one.” 

Sam tried to laugh, but he Iooked annoyed. He wasn’t quick 
enough to say any thing, before Augustus osked: 

“Wouldn’t it he too much like tuming bcars into a garúen, 
madam ? ” 

He addressed my grandmother. She answered: 

“ If I wanted the bears tamcd, I would tum them in, and lcave 
them there.” 

“ With an overseer ? ” 

“ Certainly. The room is a pleasant one. I am glad you spoke of 
it, Harriet. Come and make your choice of apartments, gentiemen. 
Your mother once occupicd the room we cali General Washington’s.” 

Grandmother was mistress of the situation. She began by caliing 
these young fellows “gentiemen.” It might have been propheaied 
that there would never be much skirmishing in her presence, and I 
perceived that, though she seemed to allow a cholee of apartments, 
they would in reality occupy the one she had decided upon, and no 
otber. 

11 Washington’s ehamber ” was on the first floor in the oíd part of 
the house, and had remained, since his occupation of it, essentially 
unchanged. There were the same naked booms of oak overhead. 
The tiled chimney stood undespoiled of any of its glory, and the great 
cupboards Btül occupied the cornere. The same view that he saw 
through the little panes of the low Windows was presented to our 
eyes. 

Sam Iooked about him when grandmother had led the way into the 
room, and was evidently impressed. 

Augustus, in spite of his preceding reluctance, which I fancied was 
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not feigned, was exceedingly plensed, and took possession imme- 
diatcly. • 

Olivia said, “ How splendid! ” Splendid enough was abe, in the 
promise of her youth, to admire the simple, the common, and the 
quaint, and, with a glance at Sato, who stood at the window examin- 
ing my mignonette and verbena boxea, she went over to the chimney 
and bogan to examine the extraordinary works of art embedded in it 
—Elijuh fed by rnvens, Christ walking on the waters, and acores of 
seenes besides, drawn from the same rich source. 

Her mirth, as she gazed, drew Augustus as if she had called him, 
and, when he presented himself at her elbow, she proceeded to ex- 
plain the varions figures, as if it would, of eourse, be impossible for 
him to make out their meaning. 

Grandmother left the room whilc the young people were thus oc- 
cupied, and next we saw the trunks brought in. It had been taken for 
granted that our male gue3ts preferred this apartment 

I now felt as certain of results as the electrician is when he has 
every thing in readiness for produeing the electric light I do not 
need to be reminded that sometimes the Hght fails to shine at the ex¬ 
periménteos behest. 

As Augustus had suggested, there was a portrait of "Washington 
in every room of the oíd stone house on Píne Ridge. Some of these 
were in oil, others were valuable copies of fine engravings which my 
grandmother had been called upon to authenticate as good like- 
ne3ses. 

She had become an authority with dealers, and most of these 
copies had been presented to her by the artista whosc work they 
were. Our library, also, contained probably as many records of Revo- 
lutionary times as any prívate library in the land. If these young 
people had any love of research, there was a wide and inviting field 
before them. 

w Is that the very bed the general slept on ? ” asked Augustus, one 
morning, as I stopped outside his window to look at my mignonette- 
boxes on the ledge. 

I knew he was in the room, and I wished to called him out. I 
felt thnt there was something to be discovered about this lad. He 
was a gay fellow—bis mother was a gay woman, and he reaembled her 
in some respecta, though handsome she was, and unh&ndsome he. He 
was not like her in her gayety, though; for his, though it often took a 
form which reminded of her, seemed to me assumed, nine times out 
of ten, to conceal restlessness, sadness, and disquiet I had become 
moTe and more convinced of this, day by day, and I wanted to* hear 
him talk about himself, and, if he would voluntarily, about his mother. 
What had Anna been to this child of her spirít ? How much of her 
had entered into him ? What had she done for him ? Was she still 
doing any thing ? 

I told him the bed was the very same, and added, “ Why do you 
ask ? ” 

He answcred, not instantly, “ You never heard him say that he was 
troubled by bad dreams, I suppose? ” 

“ Never.” 

At that he leaped through the open window, and, a few minutes 
after, we were walking down the orchards toward which our feet had 
mvoluntarily tumed. 

“But, doesri’t he haunt yon?” asked Augustus. “He does 
me. And you have seen quite as much of him as I have, I ima¬ 
gine.” 

“I never saw him, of eourse,” said I, “and he don’fc haunt 
me.” 

“ Perhaps you never slept in that room ? ” 

“ I never did. Don’t you like it ? ” I felt at the moment I asked 
the question that the dear boy’s hand lay in mine, passive yet strong. 
He would trust me. 

“ You promised we should have all we Iiked to have here.” 

“ Does not my promise hold good ? ” 

“ I haven’t what I like. I have a doubt And I don’t like doubts. 
I have a mind to tell you about it, Miss Harriet.” 

“Do,” said I. 

“ Do you remember my joking Sam about West Point ? That is 
where I have always wanted to go. Sam would as soon go to 
Bedlnm.” 

“ I suspect so. What hinders you, though ? ” 

“Every thing.” 

. “ Really any thing ? Have you looked into it closely ? ” 


My question expressed readiness of sympathy, and Augustus 
looked grateful, his heart opened, he gave me his confidence, then and 
there. 

“I have always admired people who could sacrifice their own 
wishes, and come up promptly to a duty, though it was not easy to 
them, and would have been impossible for weaker folks, cowards and 
selfish, like myself. But, putting me in that chamber has brought 
me to my senses. I am going to do my duty.” 

“Thnt is clearly the thing to be done,” said I. “ Tell me all 
about it.” 

“ Se saerificed his own wish to that of his mother, and see what 
results carne of it. He must have seen in the end that the hand of 
the Lord was in it. I shall go to the theologícal seminary in two 
years. That is what my mother asked. She carne from Lynn. It 
was her wish, her last wish, that I should go there and prcach the 
Gospel. Think of it I But I will do it! I can, Miss Harriet, I can,” 
he said, hurriedly. 

“ Will this please your father ? ” I asked. 

“ Any thing will please my father. All he wants is that we should 
stand by our choice when we have made it. He despises a turncoat 
It is all right. Through this strait gate I shall pass to more freedom 
and liberty. I am so glad you let me say this to you! I couldn’t 
talk about it to Sam or Olly. I am obstínate, and have had quite a 
fight with myself. But now you see I have surrendered my sword to 
mother and General Washington.” 

Having said all this, he began to smile ngain, and soon was intent 
on cnpturing a splendid grecn eccropia. 

The more I pondored on what Augustus had told me, the more in- 
dignant I became. It was clear to my mind that his mother had re- 
garded him as a scape-goat, and had aimed, .through this ardent and 
generous spirít, to make reparation and restitution for certain loases 
to be charged against her. I inwardly entered my protest against 
this vicarious sacrifice. 

The more I saw of the boy, the more evident it became to me that 
he was capable of taking the step he had unnounced himself resolved 
to take, and I pcrceived also that, when it was taken, other stops must 
succeed, which would lead him nmid coid shadows and on into deeper 
gloom, where the heart would be chilled and paralyzed—that his life 
would be a joyless one. Naturo had not intended him to perforra the 
Service of pastor or of preacher. The exaltation of conscience above 
instinct in this hard, rudo fashion, the mereiless trampling under foot 
of taste and of nature, would make his exístence more stormy and 
warlike than that of Alexanderí The prospect appeared so repulsive 
to me, that I with difficulty refrained from saying: 

“ There is no occasion for baste. The very enthusiasm you ex- 
hibit suggests an extinct fire. A coid sense of duty will be a chcer- 
less helper to one like you. Wait.” I longed to say this, but I did 
not daré. It might serve no better purpose than to make him sus- 
picious of my ability to counsel wisely. He must be left to himself, to 
nature, and to time. 

Samuel Lampley, going up and down the earth, would have been 
pronounced on all hands a good fellow. Kindness spokc out of every 
feature and motion. He bad incomparable benignity—apparently no 
unmanageable tendencies, or masteríng tastes—was as rendy for one 
work as another, was neither idle ñor dull, and, I began to suspect, 
not selfish. He had not at first attracted me; but I began now to sec 
a nccessity of investigating him. If General Washington was going 
to urisc as a fatc in the p&th of these young people, so potent in his 
silence, were there not other infiuences, silent also, as potent ? It 
would, os I have already said, have been worse than folly to argüe 
with Augustus. 

So I found myself saying to Sam, “ How would you like sitting 
under these trees the remainder of your life ? ” 

“ Don’t ask me,” he answered; “ I should expecfc avolley from West 
Point, if I dared to hint the truth.” 

He blushed as he spoke, for he had expressed himself with not a 
little feeling—and to reveal a feeling was with him to be stuck fast in 
embarrassment “ You think I am lazy enough to sit here forever,” 
he continued, just because of his confusión incapable of stopping 
short with the first sentence. 

“ Not at all,” I answered. “ But the quiet seems exactly to befit 
you. You don’t disturb it” 

“ I don’t believe I was meant to be much of a disturber,” said he. 

“ I ara too fond of peace.” 
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“ Toa have never told me what you were meant í'or, or what you 
intended to do with your life," said I. 

He blusbed again. “ That would hardly interest anybody much,” 
said he. ” I haven’t a feeling that I shall do very great things, and 
one must have that, you know, in order to do cver so little.” 

His remark surprised me, and not less did the cmphasis with 
which he had spokcn. 

“ I am not so sure of that,” I said. 

“Why, yes. We must begin by believing that we could have 
made a much better world to start with, fbr instance, or we shall 
never try to improve on the oíd order. So I have becn told, at 
least.” 

“ Don’t bclieve all yon are told. When you have made up your 
mind about your future, Sam, I hopo you will tell me. X feel so 
much more interested in you young folks than you will be likely to 
' suppose. I was your mother's friend,” 

Sara looked steadily at me, and his honest eyes moistened as he 
answered, “ I have not hcard so many people saying things Iike that, 
that I can aSord not to take your word for it. I have made up my 
mind about my occupation. I shall go into the law.” 

“ The law! ” I could have laughcd outright, had I not been op- 
pressed by this wcighty disclosurc, made with so much seriousness. 

“You Iike it ? ” said I. 

He hcsitated; then said, in a thoroughly mnnly manncr, “ Father 
must have one of us. He necds one of us; and he has a riglit to 
expcct one of us. 1 * That was the way in which he had reasoncd hini- 
self into his choicc. Nccossity—right. ' 

“But therc’s Augustus,” said I. 

“ 6 US will do better, I hope.” There it was again! Each aiming 
at happiness and succcss in life for the other, mercly despairing of it 
for himself. X was myself in despair. I had not then heard so many 
persons, as since X have heard, spcak of their life as a failure, and 
thcir choicc of vocation as a mistake. I felt that the tliing I was in 
the world for was to counteract the influcnce of Washington, and 
rcpair Anua Lampley’s sccond and greatest mistake. 

“ Gus will do better, I hope. Mother wished him to go into the 
church, and so docs father. He has about deeided, I think. Of 
course, he could only decide their way. He will make a glorious 
preacher when he is fairly waked up to his work, and to what is in 
him. It is all in him. He is a splendid fcllow. You don’t see his 
best. You (lon’t know how much good your grandmother has done 
us by turnihg us into that chamber. We have both been brought to 
rcason." 

If you think I could sleep the night after this brief talk with Sam 
Lampley, you are mistaken. I secmed to have all the future of these 
young lives in my hand, and knew not what to do. I wondered that 
their mother could rest in her grave. Perhnps she could not; per- 
haps she did not rest The thought soothcd me. Why should she be 
allowed a refuge in this time of danger, through whom the danger 
carne! 

I told Olivia what Augustus had said to me, and asked her what she 
thought. I knew not but some preservativo power might lurk in this 
simple. She had before this day opened her lieart to me, and dis- 
closcd a swept and gamished chamber, fragrant, orderly, and bright. 
She had told me, too, that she was only slowly recovering from the 
elfects of the diseovery that the boya were not her brothers, as up to 
the time of Mra. Lampley’s death she had supposcd thcm to be. The 
loss of them, she said, she believed she should feel os long as she 
lived. When X told her, she did not hasten to answer. 

“ Is it a mistake ? ” I asked. 

“ If it is,” she said, “ who can remedy it ? Mother thought she 
uuderstood the boys. And she was so proud of Augustus, and so 
anxious that it should be settled before she died.” 

“ But I believe,” I said, “ that it is only since he carne here that 
he has found what he considera a warrant for self-immolation; for 
ihat rcason I am sorry he carne.” 

“ It is a great deal better that he should come to a decisión— 
either way,” said she. “Perhaps it is better he should make up his 
mind to the ministry, then he will find out.that he can’t follow that 
calling ¡ and he never would find it out, perhaps, tiU he had deter- 
mined that he would follow it.” 

“ The Lord be praised that you see it 1 ” X mentally excloimed; 
hut I was amazed to hear the girl. She continucd: “ I think that in 
the end Sam will be in the pulpit—it’s the place for him, and Augus¬ 


tus in the army, or nnywkere else, poor Gus 1 I don’t see quite 

wkere.” 

“ And ís all that as it should be ? ” I asked, as if consultíuc an oracle. 

“ I think so.” 

“ Though Anna hoped otherwise ?” 

She did not answer. 

After all, then, X satd, 11 she will come nearer to being blesscd 
in her children than most women do. They will find their proper 
place and manfully accept it. It is a standing wonder that these 
prendiera preacbing to empty pews can’t guess the renson wliy. Pa- 
lissy didn’t stop at his fumiture when he wanted more fuel for his 
furnace-fires. He must have the ennmel. If he hadn’t been in enr- 
nest, he would hardly have dared to encounter the daily rogé of his 
wife. You really think Augustus won’t make a.mistake ? ” 

I still had no answer, and, Iooking up, pcrceived that Olivia had 
wulked away wliile I spoke. 

In October the young people left us. The following year Mr. 
Lampley married again and went abroad, never to come back. The 
next report we had of him, he had died in Egypt of fever. I heard 
notkmg further of the boys until the succeeding autumn, when Augus¬ 
tus carne to Pine Bidge. He carne alone, without having announced 
his intention. Guest could not have been more welcome. I had been 
occupied with sad duties and sad thoughts through all the summer 
until late in September, when my grandmother ccased to take part in 
mortal adrara. Augustus had hcard of her death, and carne while I 
was in the midst of preparations for closing the house, thinking, he 
said, that he might be of some Service to me. Bnt as he needed not 
to say, and indeed would not say, he had come with quite another 
purpose, namely, to fortify himself for the impending step—entronco 
to the theological seminary. I knew this quite as well as if he bad 
confcssed it—too well, in fact. But the morning after his an-ivol he 
carne from his chamber with a countenance changad, and wearing an 
expression I had never secn on it before. 

“ I have been consideting Sam’s case,” he said to me; they were 
his first words after the morning greeting. “I have come to the con¬ 
clusión that I did not underatond rightly the voice of the Oracle_he 

will never succeed at the law.” 

I bcggcd that he would explain his meaning, though I was not 
quite cundid in intimating thus that I did not see the intímate connee- 
tion between these words, and all that he had been saying and tliink- 
ing sihee the day of his mother’s death. 

“I will be more explicit, then,” said he. “I shall never succeed 
in the ministry, I fcar. The more I reason with myself, the more 
clearly I see that it is not my duty. I have been watching with my¬ 
self through the night, and I seemed to hear the general saying, again 
and again, that I should best fulfil my mother’s noblest wish by cnter- 
ing the vocation for which Natura had best endowed me.” 

“ If the Father of his Country is the man of sense I have always 
takeu him to be,” said I, “ you may depend upon it you are not mis 
taken this time; it is just what he must have been saying.” 

“ I can’t do my best in the pulpit, or in the army; but I can in 
the law, and I will take my father’s place,” he said, with a quict de- 
termination, which showed that all was settled. 

“ O General Washington,” I thought, “ you have proved your right 
to on influence at last 1 ” 

That very day Sam Lampley followed his brother down to Pine 
Ridgc, and Augustus told him what he for his part had resolved upon. 
There was no flinching of voice or of glonce as’ he spoke. 

Sam’s face was transfigurad by the announcement, as I had seen tha t 
of Augustus in the morning. He threw up Us hands with an excla¬ 
ma tion of delight “ I felt as sure of it os I dared,” said he; “ but 
how did it ever come about ? ” 

“ Why, I don’t know,” answered Augustus, ■“ unless it has come 
of lying in State at Pine Bidge.” 

“ My path is olear enough now,” said Sam. “ Oh, Gus, so clear! ” 

“ From beginning to end,” ratumed Augustus.. 

What they meant by that, I underatood better than I did at the 
tíme the words were spoken, when Olivia carne as the Beverend Sam¬ 
uel Lampley’s bride, and the sister of Augustus, to spend the Lynn 
pastor’s summer vacation with me. 

The scape-goat is never wontíng, I suppose; but, thanks tó Xatu ro¬ 
und the general, this time williqgness made the victim no victím, and 
his burden a blessing. 
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TOLD FOR TRUTH. 

WHAT A HEART HAT CONTAIN. 

S OTJND Bcience bas scouted at the idea of the sentimental phrase, 
“ a broken heart,” having any litoral signification. Tet someau- 
thorities have affirmed tbat snob an aceident as a real raptare of one 
of the ventricles of tbe heart in man, and eren ín the lower animáis, 
may occur nnder the strain of very sudden or intense emotion, or in 
consequence of too extreme physicol effort, as in leaping, ranning, 
climbing, or in lifting heavy weigbts. 

The writer who records the following remarkable facts, will not 
andertake either to diseuas or to repair broken hearts, in this place, 
but will leave tbe appreciation of bis narratíve to those who are fa¬ 
miliar with the marréis of Science. 

I haré a qaeer sanctam and a quiet one amongthe rocks that over- 
look tbe wildest cliffa above Weehawken, and it is baonted by qaeer 
^people. They all live and more before you every day, good reader, 
but their ñames are, probably, not on the list of your fasbionable ac- 
. qnaintances. They are men and women of pecoliar studies, quaint 
experiences, varied and o fien sad adrentares; bnt they aro pleasant 
companions after all, not waiped and sonred by the merited or nn- 


merited buffetings of the worid, but only quieted and humbled by 
what they have learned and seen. Their only sarcasm is for the arro- 
gance, aasumption, and the little apish affectationa whicb wealth, po¬ 
sitrón, or the spirit of coterie, sometimes brings out, like a rash, upon 
the moral surface of weak people. 

All these friends are scientific students and'thinkers; most of 
them polyglot in languages and learned specialtiba; many of them 
distinguished as professors and practitionera. Life is too solemn and 
intricate a mystery for them to trifle with it, and death too cióse at 
hand, too easily invoked, too sudden in its coming, to be forgotten 
eren during their gayest honra. Only the uninformed or tbe thought- 
lesa make ligbt of either life or death, or any of those inexplicable 
things tbat are over, under, and around us, contínually and forerer, 
whetber our immortality be clotbed with tbe flesb or with the spirit 
only. 

Shoald you feel interested in sach company as you find here dimly 
suggestcd, the writer may make you-better acquainted with them and 
their strange but inteilectually-delightful meetings, at an early day. 

A rainy evening in June of tbe present year, after a sultry day, 
mists and sbadows resting over the Hudson and tbe green heigbts be- 
yond, wbile far to the right, on tbe lowland stretching senward, and 
fading into the reil of distance, lay tbe great city, like a jagged cloud 
dotted with specks of ligbt. The birds were silent; the house was 
stíll; the gloaming sombre; and tbe very fire-flies seemed languid in 
tbe occasional flashes they threw out, like signáis among tbe dripping 
Icaves that hung beyond the edge of the high-perched, corered bnl- 
cony, where another sat with me, talking of strange things confiding- 
ly, in undertones, as real friends may do. 

My companion, wbom I shall make free to cali the “Doctor,” 
slipped bis thumb and forefinger into bis waistcoat-pocket, and drew 
something from it whicb be sbowed to me. It was a sort of sheath, 
about two inches in length, half an incb in diameter, and of a steely 
gray color. 

“Examine tbat,” be said. 

I took the arricie and looked at it, surmising, from its appearance, 
tbat it was of platinum, 

- “ Where did yon get that ? ” I asked. 

“ In the heart of a man who is dead í ” 

I started with aniazement at so singular a reply; but the doctor 
sat there beside me, calm and perfectly cool, looking with a grave face 
toword the dim apires on the horizon. 

“I said the heart” he resumed, “in order to strike your attention, 
without having to explain things at tedious length. In Science, how- 
ever, the expression is a heresy. Bnt had I at once said the pleura, 
you would not have nnderstood me. Let me now remark that the 
pleura proper consista of two membranes, one of whieh linea the in¬ 
terior surface’of the riba, and the óther touches the lung. Pleura, 
lung, mediastine, and heart, such is the quadruple combination that 
forms a totality whicb we term life.- This arricie was in the pleura.” 

This explanation had hopeleasly darkened the whole afluir for me. 
How could so large an object introduce itself into the heart ? How 
conld it be there for a moment without cansing the most terrible dis- 
order, if not immediate death ? Then, abore all, what was it ? 

The doctor continued: 

“ This deceased friend of mine was forty years of age. We had 
gone throngh college together. Rfteen years ago, he fell desperately, 
sincerely, in love with a yonng girl. Both were free, but bis whole 
family bitteriy opposed the idea of his marrying a lady whose pedi- 
gree they asserted was staincd with crime, and the condition of affairs 
surrounding him was sach that he had to defer to their opinión, for 
the time at least, yet under protest, and looking forward to the day 
when he should be ahsolutely independent, and could make his bride 
happy in a comportable home. 

“ But the poor girl was conaumptive, and her chagrín at the in- 
dignity put npon her by the relatives of her preferred lorer was such 
as to basten the progresa of her malady. In a few months, abe died, 
learing him utterly desoíate. Still, he did not weep. Alas, the foun- 
tains of his teara were sealed by so paralyzing a sorrow. He watched 
by the dead; assisted with quiet dignity at her burial; and then, 
tuming away from her grave with a face ghaatly yet stern, was seen 
no more in his accustomed haunts for several days. * Some said that 
he had gone upon a long jouraey. But, about a week afterward, he 
was found lying in a remóte part of a wood, some thirty miles from 
-with a discharged pistol on the grass beside him. He had 
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fired a ball, as every one believed, into his heart. Yet there wcre 
BÍgns of life about him, and he waa brought to the nearest town, 
where I chanced to be at the country-house of an oíd patient The 
local physician and surgeon happened to be absent, and I was sum- 
moned in baste to the inn to which the dying man had been conveyed. 
Brief examination convinced me that not only was the wounded man 
süll living, but tbafc there was even a possibility of his recovery. His 
hand had not been steady, and the ballet must have passed the most 
vital portion of the heart without injuring it. I tended him as one 
tends a favorito brother. He was restored to consciousness, but it 
was impossible to extract the bullet. A pleurisy set in with the worst 
symptoms; but I saved him. 

“ His first question was, whether I had removed the bullet I could 
but acknowledge that to do so was beyond my power, when, to my 
surprise, he smiled, and shook me warmly by the hond. After that, 
he recovered sufficiently to move about and mingle with the world; 
but he, thenceforth, lived utterly retired and alone, never joining in 
any festivity, and hardly ever seen to smile. 

“ Thi8 sort of existence continued for nearly fifteen years, and every- 
body respected the great sorrow that made him a recluse. At length, 
a fortnight since, he sent for me, and, when I colled on him, he said: 
* Fm going to die, sir; she beckons me to join her.* 

“This peculiar announcement I did not understand, although I 
knew what he meant when he said * She—’ 

“ His ailment was again pleurisy. I did my best, but in vain. Day 
before yesterday he asked me whether he was dying. 

“ * Yes,* I replied, for, as I told you, I loved the man and I could 
not tell him an untruth. 

“ * Then,* he rejoined, 1 when I am dead you will extract the bal!, 
and—you will keep it, won’t you ? 1 

“1 promised that I would; my ñiend dled, and I did as he had ro¬ 
ques ted. 

“ I searched for the bullet, and found it in the place thatl described 
to you. But, here it is,‘ and, as you see, it is not a bullet in the proper 
sense of the word, but a sheath, and it is not lead, but soldered pía- 
tinum. Thesoldering, as you may know, could be effectcd only at an 
extraordinary white heat. How was it done ? and what mystery does 
this case conceal ? Science must inform us.” 

By this time night had set in with rcdoubled gloom, and the 
ehandeliers within having been noiselessly lighted by a servant, while 
we were both intent upon the narrative, we withdrew from the bal- 
cony and ascended to a den up-stairs, where, in the lower tier of a 
loffcy turret of solid masonry, I have all the apparatus and material 
of a thorough Chemical laboratory, and above it telescopes and night- 
glasses to sweep the starry heavens—nay, even the foggy atmosphere. 

The doctor at once went to work, and quiekly succeeded in open- 
ing the little cylindrical sheath. Two things fell out of it—a little 
pinch of whitish dust, and a battered ring. The latter was plainly 
of puré gold. The electric heat had not reached it directly, but it had 
softened. 

The ring, the whitish dust, the mystery, were there, palpable and 
visible before us. 

The problem of a life had taken shape and form. 

The doctor placed the dust under the lens of a microscope. 

“ This,” said he, “ is human ashes.” 

“ Then the ring— ?” 

“ There are letters engraved upon the ring: * Remember ; 1 and be- 
low these an inscription in very fine text: * J. L. February 28th, 
1854.’ But J. L.—those were not the dead lady’s initials.” 

“ Journal 1 perhaps, is the word they desígnate,” I exclaimed. 

The doctor glanced at me with a mocking look of surprise. 

“ You are a jeweller, are you ? ” he said. 

“ Ferhaps,” was my reply, “ but wby may not these letters mean 
some register, Borne memento ? There is a date, and nothing agrees 
better with the idea.” 

At the same moment, my gaze fell upon some blank-books and 
documenta belonging to the deeeased, which the doctor had brought 
with him, and had mentioned to me when he first carne that evening. 
He had laid them down upon the open leaf of my secretary when he 
began his experiment with the platinum-case. 

I picked up one of the blank-books and rapidly tumed over the 
leaves. It was a joumal regularly dated, and on the last page was 
written in large letters, “ February 28 th y 1864.” 

“ I love you,” ran the text “ You have just placed the ring of 


ourbetrothal on myfinger. Should I dle before you do, take the 
ring again and wear it on your heart, for the remainder of your life.” 

Lower down, were these words in another hand: 

“ I have obeyed. You died. The ring clung tightly to your 
finger, and I have taken boih ring and finger from your beloved 
corpse. I shall not keep them on my heart only, but in my heart." 

The distracted man had amputated the joint above which the ring 
res ted. Then, by whom and how had he caused it to be enclosed in 
the platinom sheath ? No one probably will ever tell. At all events, 
it was with this atrange missile that he had in tended to penétrate his 
heart, and chance alone had saved him. 

This is a peculiar story, but a true one, and the annals of surgery 
show that bazard has, in the lapse of time and the multiplicity of 
cases, produced some similar escapes, that appear little less than 
miracles to the every-day reader. 

If you would know the ñame of him who thus bore a love-token, 
literally next his heart, for thirteen years, glance at the raedallion on 
the broken marble pillar that counts as the third from the gateway on 

the left-hand side, as you pass up the willow walk in the-Ceme- 

tery. The device representa a heart, on which is carved a lady’s finger 
bearing a ring, and the inscription as we have previously given it: 

u Remember. J. L. February 28th, 1854.” 
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TWO. LIVES DISCO VERED. 


T HE shopman who waited on Parke Brested seemed a líttle curious 
to discover what he mennt to do with the materiala he was pur- 
cho|mg. It was, indeed, not among the likelihoods that he waa buy- 
ing for himself. He bad not the Iook of a workman, and he bought 
too freely. Any artist, or any wise art-student, would have been more 
discriminating and cautious. Parke waa Invish as ignorance, and he 
talked more than men are wont to talk who have a serious wiü and 
solid plans. 

Two or three questions, adroiily asked, placed the dcnler in pos- 
session of these facts: that the young gentleman had lived manysum- 
mers by the sea, and that he was preparing to go to the coast again, 
and, moreover, that he intended to make a few sea-sketches. He had 
se en sevcral fine marine yiews, which were attracting great adraira- 
tion, and had suddenly formed the oplnlon that it mnst be a fine thing 
to be an artist. 

The dealer had heard in his time a great deal of talk like that, 
and, as he was getting to be an elderly man, it did not amusc hira as 
it might have done when he was younger; for his obscrvation and ex- 
periencc had instructed him thoroughly in the meaning of life, and he 
knew that existence would never lea ve a man unchallenged—he must 
show how much of real Service he had performed in this life, before 
he would be allowed to pass with the badge of honor out of it. So 
often had he se en the requirements met by ignominious incapacity, 
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that he felt, as it were, called «pon to warn, directly or indirectly, any 
youth who come in hls way, giving evidence that he had no adequate 
conception of his husmeas on earth. 

TJús youth now hefore him exhibited sígns of wealtb—gave evi- 
denee that he had lived at his ease. He was about to amuse himself 
merely, it was likely, for a summer, by work which would probably 
pro ve in the end less profitable than positive idleness. There was no 
time to be lost; and so, eaying, “I would like to show you two littlc 
’sea-pieces whieh I have on exhibition,” he led the way ínto a small 
gallery in the rear of his shop. “ There,” he continued, pointing to 
companion-pieces, which showed the ocean in storm and in calm, 
11 there—that’s what I cali perfection. If you are going to paint ma¬ 
rine views, don’t stop short of that. The sea is all there—the vast- 
ness, depth, color, magnificence, all within a foot and a half. I will 
undertake to sell for you as many pie tures, good as that, as you can 
paint, for a thousand dollars apiece. But, by the time you are able to 
execute in like style, you will be half a fish yourself. You will have 
to Uve in the sea, almost” 

A customer called the shopman away in the midst of his talk. 

Parke went down to the Bea-house, in consequence of his purchase 
of that particular dealer, with these points clearly defined, at least so 
far as words could define them; he was to study the ocean in its vaat- 
ness, in its depth, in its color, in its calm and its stormy aspeets. He 
had his father’s far-seeing eyes. What should hinder his doing what 
he had determined to do ? And to think of one thousand dollars for 
one foot and a half of canvas! He could paint twenty pictures in a 
season, easily, and all unlike. “ Take any twenty days by the sea,” 
he said, “ and you will have twenty different aspeets.” Twenty thou¬ 
sand dollars for a summer’s work! 

No wonder Parke found it difficult to keep his secret, as he set out 
for the coast with his mother, who was so troubled in these days, since 
itwaa ascertained beyond a doubt that the mines, for which hisfather, 
the captain, had exchanged the mo3t valuable part of his property, had 
turned out quite worthless. And no wonder that, when his únele said 
to him, with rather stera intent, though the words, as spoken, had a 
jocular sound—“ I wUl give you till faU, Parke, and then, if you don’t 
make up your mind to stay with me, we shall faU out, I’m afraid ”— 
he was tempted to reply, “ To China with your tea-trade ! I prefer to 
deal in the nativo produets, and, with twenty thousand dollars per an- 
num, won’t ask any favors ” But he wisely kept his own counsel, and 
even reserved the great joy for his mother by maintaining silence for 
the present. 

His únele had become so impreased with a sense of the evil the 
youth was deriving from thia long lounging around, that he would even 
have discountenanced that month at the sea-house; but he could not 
find it in his hcart to expostulate with his poor sister, and it did, in 
fact, seem necessary that somebody should go down and set the place 
in order, for the Wagrams were to take possession for the summer on 
the lst of May. It was natural that Helen should wish and expect 
Parke to accompany her, and, indeed, it might he that she would have 
need of him. But it wqb very evident to the oíd gentleman that the 
boy waB getting no good, but a great deal of harm instead, by his hap- 
hazard, indolent way of picking up information and acquiring knowl- 
edge in regard to a thing so serious as life. 

To the sea, therefore, they went together—the widow of Captain 
Brested, and her son. 

And so it was that, whüe Parke—who had all his father within 
him, exeept his fatber’s will, and all his father externally, except that 
eomething which human beings feel and recognize as consciousness 
of power—stood on the northeast comer of the piazza, which extended 
around the house, and looked up the coast of barren, white sand-hil- 
loeks, and out upon the sea, or moved along to the south end, and 
gazed on the sandy bluff, and the soft greens of grass, and the dark 
hues of dwarfed cedars, and the white sand, and the daily-changeful 
beach-lines, and the sea, and the ships—while he studied, and was ab¬ 
sorbed, apparently, beyond power of distractíon, and persuaded h¡m- 
self that he had found his vocation because the novelty of the study 
could not wear away in one month of such changeful skies and seas 
as April gave him—little Oliver "Wagram was getting to be an almost 
vexatious question in his uncle’s houBe. Of course, anybody who 
knew the f&raily might have predicted that, when they carne to make 
the removal from Fourth Street to Sea-House, Oliver would accom- 
pany them; but, nevertheless, the question must be discussed now, 
as with every occasion—what was to he done with him ? 


The lad was an orphan, and, luckily, not poor, but the heir to a 
fortune which forbade his being regarded exnctly as an encumbrance, 
though it would seem that any thing that suggested other thoughts 
than those of ease or of beauty, muBt be conBidered an encumbrance’ 
by the mother of the Wagram children. 

From his birth, Oliver was a misshapen boy; and he was every 
way awry—so it was said. But, how far this criticism found in itself 
its verification, might well be asked; the boy was sensitive in spirit, 
and getting to be wretchedly so in regard to his person. He had be- 
gun to shrink from observation, and to wonder if others perceived in 
him what his aunt saw, and what he himself saw. His impulse was, 
to skulk away out of sight on every occasion, when it was the least 
probable that he would attract observation. Poor child! how he suf- 
fered from the want of that. motherly tenderness which would have 
covered him as with a cloak, and surrounded him with an atinosphere, 
warm with love, through which to Iook into human faces ! 

But perhaps there was a suggestion of tenderness in the kind of 
management to which he was subjected. Possibly he was treated 
with a roughness little short of cruel ty in order that he might the 
better be able to meet what the world had in store for him with indif- 
ference. It is easier to think so than that out of cruel hearts had 
leaped the impulse to confuse, distract, and distress a child. No won¬ 
der he had come to consider himself a sort of pariah, to be treated, 
if he carne in the way of pitiful hearts, with a kindliness as unwelcome 
as contempt or scorn. 

Nobody, as yet, taking him by the hand, had led him to Labor, 
and said, 4 ‘ Here is thy son; trnin him in the way best pleasing to 
thee. Pe will love thee for the Service thou requirest.” 

This was the one great thing that could be done for him by a mor¬ 
tal. There was no blessing but that which would consécrate him to 
some noble work, that could aove the life of little Oliver Wagram from 
perpetual sorrows. 

How impogsible it'was fór the boy to imagine that the decisión to 
rent the sea-house was a matter of moment to him! He might, in- 
deed, gain a little strength from the sea-air, and, in constant view of 
• that living beauty, the pallor and pain might in a measure he with- 
drawn from his features; but, at the most, this advantage Beemed 
likely to be all. So it is! That day and hour which shall gire resur- 
rection, regeneration, Balvation—no man knoweth. 

But, little Wagram, sitting on the trunk ready for the cartmcn, 
rejoice that you are going out of Fourth Street to look upon the At¬ 
lantic Ocean from the grand piazza extending seaward, over which 
Captain Brested walked once, as he walked his double-decker on the 
deep, in the joy of his manly heart. You, who have never had a 
friend, are going to find Parke Brested. 

Yet think of it—that vacillating, not a little vain and selfish fel- 
low—is it really a matter of congratularon that Oliver shall find him 
by the sea? He is to find a friend. Where is that heroic saint, or 
that sage, who will willingly consent to be gazed upon by eres that 
look not on him with something leas than the keen searching of 
thought bent on scientific exploration ? 

The WagramB carne, and they found the sea-house in order. The 
captain’s widow had retired with her son to the farm-house inland, 
and Parke was now daily making excursions to the coast, that he 
might there continué the studies which had beeu bo provokingly in- 
terfered with by the arrangement which drove them, as one might 
say, out of their house. As one might say —Parke knew better than 
to sayH. His únele had said enough to show him that his father’s 
estáte was not in the condition which his father, dying, had sup- 
posed. He knew that the bequests made in the lasfr will and tes- 
tament could only be paid at frightful cost—a cost that would 
almost impoverish his mother. But he knew, too, that she had deter¬ 
mined that they musí; be paid, if it exhausted the valué of the es¬ 
táte. She had health, and her hands, and the truesfc woraanly pride; 
and she reverenced the memory of her husband. Knowing this, 
Parke maáe no complaint at the tura affairs had taken under the in- 
spection of executors; but he did allow himself, when they had re¬ 
tired to the farm-house, to show a face on which the hope of youth 
was clouded by discontent and discouragement. It was evident that 
he was to be greatly distressed, if not terrified, by the prospect before 
him. Thia fact, so apparent, disturbed his good mother, as mny be 
supposed. She did not daré to talk with him, as she would have liked 
to talk, in regard to those bequests. She was afraid that he might 
demur, and in this way, if in no other, dishonor the ñame he bore. 
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One day, as he was putting off from the point in hís boat, intend- 
ing to go farther up the beach, and Bpend the day at some place favor¬ 
able for stndy, Parke saw Oliver Wagram on the shore, watching him, 
while he made his preparations, with serious eyes. He knew that the 
boy belonged to the family now occupying the sea-house. Already he 
had spoken to him once or twice, and, as he was about to push off, he 
ealled to him, and asked if he would like to go along. The boy an¬ 
swered by a spring, both arma extended. “ Come on, then,” said 
Parke; and he excused himself for invitíng a companion into his soli- 
tude by saying that he would not be interfered with in the least by the 
eompany of that little whiffet. He was going to study the waves and 
the surf, and would bring back with him evidence of a long and a 
successful day’s work. 

But, as he rowed along, Parke talked with Oliver, and found in 
himself the object of the lad’s admiration, as he so easily delívered 
his strokes. That did not displease him. He liked to meefc the gaze 
of those large, mild, brown eyes—only they were too sad. 

A1I at once, as he was about to draw the boat ashore, he thought, 
for the first time, that possibly some anxiety míght be felt by the boy’s 
friends in his absence, and he said: 

“ It’s odd I have brought you downherc—nobody knowB where you 
are." 

“ That’s no matter,” said the boy, as if he thought it might even 
be a good thing if some anxiety could be excited in regard to him- 
self. 

“ Ah ! but if they get alarmed at the housc ? ” 

“Nobody gets alarmed about me. I always stay out as long as 
I wish, and go where I picase." 

“ Well, in that case, I can make myself easy. I have come here 
to study awhile; you may pick up shells, or lie down, or continué to 
do as you say you are in the babit of doing—what you please.” 

“Well, sir,” said the boy; and he walked off a short distance, 
climbed a sand-bank, which was crowned with green, and sat down 
there, faeing the sea. Beneath him were flocks of pretty snipe, play- 
ful as children, hopping along the sand, running before the waves as 
they carne in, and plucking from them what they would or could. 

It was a barren spot—rieh only in beauty. 

Parke sat down to his work, and Oliver never once approached 
him. He was in the happiest mood—indeed, he ¿Imost dreamed that 
he had found a fríend in the handsomc young gentleman who had so 
kindly brought him here. Oh, that these hours might last forever, or 
that he might die here 1 

He was dreaming, with hís eyes wide open, and the soimds of the 
sea in his ears, when Parke ealled to him. It would have been im- 
possible for him to say how long a time had passed ; but it was get- 
ting dark. It was the clouding sky which had changed the aspect of 
things, and made him think that day míght be waníng. Descending 
quickly from his perch, he ran down to Parke, who stood looking at 
the sky rather doubtingly, though he spokc with a good deal of 
assurance— 

“ We can get back first, I think; but we shall have a storm before 
night.” 

OHver said, “ Yes, sir,” and looked rather pleased; no thing could 
come amiss, certainly, on such a day as this. 

“ Can you row ? ” asked Parke; and then he seemed to be ashamed 
that he had asked, for he laughed at himself, and took up the oars with 
quite an air, and hoped that he had not betrayed what he was think- 
ing; for, in fact, he felt uneasy, and assured himself that it would be 
a good thing when they were safe within the point lying behind the 
bluff. As he took off bis coat and folded it, he was less conscious of 
the gaze of those brown eyes than he had been before. There could 
come a time, it appeared, when even admiration could fail to engage 
the thoughts of Parke Brestcd—oue might have supposed that the 
world must first come to an end. 

The wind was in his favor, and yet, though he made tolerably good 
progresa, a shadow began to pasa over Parke’s face as he rowed on, a 
shadow which the little being opposite him began to feel—it was as if 
the sun were about to be eclipsed. But Parke was thinking, “ I never 
was caught in a scrape like tbis before; the Lord only knows what 
would become of-us if a squall should happen to hit us." 

That was exactly what did happen, as they neared the point. The 
Wind carne down on them like sudden wrath, and then, in his right 
Land, Parte held a broken oar, and in a second the boat was half filled 
with water. Little Wagram’s hat blew off, and Parke, making frantic 


efforts with his single oar to guide the boat, saw him sitting there with 
a face palé as death, yet illuminated by a Ught of exultation and of 
joy. Rising from his seat, and holding to the edge of the boat, the 
next moment he carne creeping cióse to Parke, and said: 

“ We can’t get in, sir—can we ? ” 

“What is the boy made of?—he’s crazy," thought Parke. “I 
never can save myself and him too. It will be a miracle if he isn’t 
out of this world in less than ten minutes.” 

11 We must try,” he answered aloud. “ I will do all I can.” 

“ Don’t mind me, sir,” said Oliver. “ 1*11 keep hold of this, and 
maybe—” 

He had a part of the broken oar in his band; he was going to sit 
down again, holding it, when the boat capsized. 

Parke could .swim. He did not lose his presence of mind; he 
knew -that his Ufe depended on his coolness, and he thought of the ten 
times his father had been wreckcd, the instant he found himself among 
the waves. In a momentary lull he saw that the shore was near, and 
he promised himself he would reach it. Just then he noticed littl 
Wagram again, and his heart smote him, for the boy was struggling 
among the breakers, and that strange look which had in It no appeal, 
no fear, had not yet entirely disappeared from his face. There was a 
struggle in his mind. How long it lasted, he could never have told; 
but it was sufficiently defined to compel a choice, and he chosc. He 
would take the boy to shore with him—dead or alive, they would go 
in together. Ah, at what a moment the test was given to Parke Bres- 
ted, and the decisión compelled [ He might so easily have given him¬ 
self merely to the business of saving his own life! míght so easily 
have proved a coward !—and he did not. 

They did come to shore together; the great waves tossed the boys 
upon the beach, both of them; and, as it chanced, linked together, 
somehow they were thrown among the débrís of a vessel wrecked on 
the coastyears before, and the ruins kindly .detained them wlicn the 
billows receded—neither of these waifs had any consciousness by 
which to Beize hold of helps to life. 

Parke first revived and looked about him, and made the discovery 
that his right arm was broken. Sevcral minutes passed before OlivePa 
eyes opened, and Parke greeted him with a burst of laughter, so per- 
plexedhe looked, and so long he was in discovering what had hap- 
pened to him, and where he was. 

“ Here we are,” cried Parke. “ How are you ? Have you enjoycd 
your nap ? ” 

Oliver sat up and looked around him. " You have saved my life,” 
said he; “ Pm going to stay with you.” 

“ Yes,” answered Parke, still speaking in a very lively voice, 
“you’ll be my man Friday, and we will take possession of this desert 
island. Afterward we’ll try to make our way home, and get our bones 
set, and dry elothes on them.” 

At that OHver stood up, and seeing that Parke was holding his 
right arm very carefully, he said: “ Are you hurt, sir ? ” 

“ Something has happened which will keep me quiet the rest of the 
summer, I reckon,” anBwered Parke. 

“ Did I catch at your arm when you swam near me ? ” 

Parke did not answer for a moment, and then he said: “ I don’t 
know. I guess not.” 

“I did!” said Oliver. “I tried not to, but I couldn’t help it 
That’s what you got by not letting me go.” 

“ We won’t talk that silly way,” said Parke. “ Tm glad, for one, 

| that Pm on shore, and able to find my way home again. No grum- 
bling, if you please. You will have to go with me. You can’t wade 
| across that inlefc as you could have done this moraing. See how 
j the waves are tearing in! Come home with me, and I’ll have 3 *ou 
taken over to the house.” 

“You needn’t mind about sending me away from you, sir,” 
Oliver thought, as they walked together aereas the sand toward the 
road which ran behind the bluff, and along the stream, and so among 
the farm-lands. He did not say it aloud, but afterward, when. he fauna 
himself in the spring-wagon going toward the sea-house, one of the 
farm-hands driving at full speed, for Mrs. Brested, of course, under- 
stood well the anxiety and even alarm which would be felt on account 
of the boy’s absence in the storm, he wished that he had spoken out, 
and not allowed himself to be senfc away from the only place on earth 
where he had ever felt at home. 

At the sea-house, this adventure with its quite serious conse- 
quences—for Parke’s broken arm was a circumstance to make much 
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of in the circle of theyoung Wagram’a—was considered to have its 
decided advantnges. It held Ha own warning. Oliver was the hero 
of a most unenviable experience, and the effects of excitement and 
cxposure oñ his poor little body were auch that the children of the 
family were quite impressed, and fancied for the time that they would 
nevcr daré to trido in their sport with a power so undeviating in 
claiming its prerogatives as the Atlantic Ocean. 

When Oliver and Parke met ngain there was a prophecy of warm 
friendship in the way they greeted each other. They had embraced 
each other in the extremity of danger—in the felt presence of death. 
Was there auy thing beneath the sun, any thing in life more fierce 
which they could encounter ? 

Parke disabled from work was at liberty to suppose that he might 
have made any imaginable degree of progress during the summer. He 
believed that Oliver’s life had cost him this opportunity of proving 
how much of the artist there was in him—and who would venturo 
to 8ay how many years of twenty thousand dollars’ income! He 
had boughfc that life which seemed indeed to recognize ítself as 
somehow belonging to him — and was happiest when near him. 
Parke had not been without frienda all his life. The love of this 
boy was not an experience so rich and so new that he could be 
surprised by it into an undue valuation thereof. Still he could not 
find it in him to say, or to fcel, that he had gained nothing, while 
losing ao much. 

One day they happencd to be on the beach together, and while 
looking out on the blue sea ao bright in. the sunlight, so tranquil in 
tlie calm, they tnlked of the storm which had wrecked them, and, 
as wcll, hundreds of masted vessels all along the coast, and Parke 
found himself saying: 

“ But for that I should have been making studies of the waves 
non*, from monúng till night, That was what I intended to do with 
this summer.” . 

“ Could you paint the sea? ” asked Oliver, looking as surprised 
as if Buch a possibility as that any one should paint it had neverbefore 
occurrcd to him. 

“ Pcrhap3 not—but I intended to try; ” and then Parke felt that he 
had betrayed himself, and exhibíted his lack of generosity, and he 
looked accordingly. 

And now must thisloving boyproceed at once to aacertain, in one 
way or another, and nevcr rest until he had discovered, whether he 
indeed could be worth as much to any mortal as this summer had been 
in anticipation to Parke Bre3ted. 

“ What will you do now ? ” he asked, shyly. 

“Oh, I shall go into the tea-business, I suppose. My únele is 
about tired of recómmending it to me—but I shall atay here through 
the summer just as I intended, though I can’t use my arm.” 

“ I am always in aomebody’s way,” sighed poor little Oliver. 

“It would have bappened just the same with you here, or a hun- 
dred miles off,” exclaimed Parke; that •sigh and thosc words were 
more than he could stand. “I was going out, as you know very 
well, when I aaw you and invited you to go along. I am glud you 
accepted my invitation; if you hadn’fc, we might never have got ac- 
quainted at all.” 

“Then I’m glad,” said Oliver. “And perhaps I can paint for 
you! ” 

He looked eager enough to be cap able—if desire could only supply 
faculty. 

“ Perhaps you can,” said Parke, in jest—yet the words were spoken 
gravely. He could not speak in any other way with the grave face of 
that boy before his eyes. “ I would like to see you doing what I 
would have liked to do,” he conünued, in a differenfc strain. “ My 
hands might have come short of it — and indeed I suppose they 
would have come short. But now tell me—what do you sec out 
there? ” 

Instead of answering, the boy, from a steadfast gazing, lud his 
fatse between his knees to conccal the agitation it betrayed, and the 
tears in his oyes. A feeling of ownership surprised the soul of 
Parke—it lifted him up with a lofty sense of possession. He touched 
Oliveras shoulder gently. “ Tell me,” he repeated. 

“I sce nothing that I could manage,” said Oliver. “You are the 
one I would like to please best. I thought I had a hard time of it to 
pleaso othera before—but that would be easier than to do what you 
ask. You might as well ask me to make the ocean.” 

But Parke did not believe what his ears hcard. He began to feel 


as his father must have felt many a tíme—something of that determi 
nation which no obstaele could daunt. 

“ You don’t see any forma, then? ” said he. “You don’t see any 
color? You don’t hear any thing that colora could describe? It’s 
a little box of a place out there—an acre or two of water—what you 
might cali a water-lot I ” 

Oliver lifted his face again, and his eye9 scanned the vast ex- 
panse before him. It was a gaze that took in infinity, or that was, 
rather, absorbed in it; a gaze that saw, too, the little shells of lovely 
dies which the great waves had laid upon the sand. “I can take the 
timeto do any thing,” he said slowly, looking at Parke. “Nobody 
wants me for any thing in particular. I wouldn’t- be in anybody’s way 
here. I don’t mind trying for you. Perhaps Pll do better than you 
think, and paint you the sea.” 

“ Then you shall have my colors! ” said Parke. “ 'Walk borne 
with me, and Pll give over every thing to you that I bought in 
preparation before we carne down here. If I conclude to try again 
a orne time, FU let you do the same thing for me. But you must 
promise to keep your secret, and not let anybody see the pictures 
besides me. That was what I was going to do. Then I meant some 
day to take a specimen, and go to some marine painter, and ask him 
to judge noy work. I intended to disco ver what I could do with my 
own eyes, without saying ‘ By your Ieave 1 to anybody.” 

“ I shall do as you would have done,” said Oliver; and he walked 
home with Parke, and carried away with him the helps to work which 
he needed, repeating as he went, “ size—color—sound—shape,” as if 
fearful of forgettíng the four things he was to study in the new work 
which he was going to undertake for his love’s sake. 

And what have I suggested here? That love creates faculty? 
No! but that it may be the acutest discoverer thereof í As to the 
creation—we will not touch upon that. 

Be persuaded that Parke Brested nevcr carried into the dealer’s 
shop a bit of canvas measuring one foot, more or less, to claim his 
thousand dollars. He went instead, into the tea-trade, with the en- 
couraging consciousness that, by so doing, he would at least be able 
to pay forthwith for the clothes he wore and the food he ate, and not 
stand an embarrassing obstaele in the executors’ way when they 
would proceed to carry out the eaptain’s wish, in appropriating funds 
for the bequests. 

Be nssured, moreover, that, as time passed on, he found himself 
less and less capable of counting among his loases that of the sum¬ 
mer in which he sat, as it were, at the feet of the boy whose life he 
had discovered for him. And shall he not rejoice when he secs in 
those grave eyes the sweet light of love—in tbose sad eyes the bright 
evidences of success ? 

The sea-house, built upon the sands, and called the Captain’s Folly, 
has been swept away by the floods ; but the honor of the oíd captain, 
which in his lifetime stood on a firm foundation, unmoved by what- 
soever storm of fortune, has been verified in the manly integrity of his- 
son. 

Honor, health, and wealth to Brested and Wngram! and a gale of 
fortune to all poor souls for whom life has not yet been discovered I 
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WASHINGTON’S WEDDING. 

I T is dow some years since I visiteú a venerable edifice intimately 
connected with the life of a great man—oíd St. Petcr’s Church, 
in New-Kent County, Yirginla, where Washington was married. 

Let us leave for a moment the bustle, turmoil, and “ rusb,” of the 
Iron Age, and go baek to the Iast century, when life was more de¬ 
libérate, solid, and picturesque. The oíd church of whieh I apeale 
takes you easily back, as you gaze at it; and there is the added inter- 
est of its association with the nuptials of Washington. 

Oíd St. Peteris was built as far back as the year 1703, and is a 
long, low building, of “ sun-dried brick,” brought over from England, 
as was then the habit, with a steep roof, and walls embrownéd by age. 
A square tower rises above the open vestibule, on a level with the 
ground, and in this tower is the vestry-room, to which you ascend by. 
a lofty flighfc of aneient and creaking steps. Crowning the tower is a 
sort of ateeple, sunnounted by crossed rods, bearing the letters “ N. 
S. E. W.,” and on the summit of all is a small portion of an oíd 
weather-cock, which probably veered in the winds of the last cen¬ 
tury. 

The surroundings of the time-honored edifice are as antique as the 
building, which stands on its wooded knoll, with the Bturdy air of a 
veteran, careless of “ time and tide.” On the bricks are carved ñames 
and dates by hands that have long crumbled. One of these dates is 
1739. On a great tombstone beneath the oriel window, walled up, for 
some reason, is a coat-of-arms, raised in bass-relief—a shield, with a 
“ lone star” upon it; above, a knight’s vizard, with the coronet—of a 
dukc or marquis apparently—encircling it; and, surmounting all, the 
grinning hcad of a wolf. On this stone, dark and durable as was the 
marble of that epoeb, is cut the date “ 1716.” Not a tracery has 
grown dim, not a letter or figure is indistinct. The wolPs tongue 
lolls out fiercely; his eyes glare; hia teeth snarl. The rain and snow 
and sunshine have fallen for a century and a half on the knightly hcl- 
met and the head of the wolf—and neither rain, snow, ñor sunshine, 
has afíected the iron sur face. 

These objeets take you back to a remóte period, very unlike the 
present, when buildings, tombstones, and all tifinga, seem constructed 
of transient materials. Another memorial of oíd times is the grove 
of great oaks around the church. What picturesque scenes these 
mnst have witnessed! Beneath their spreading boughs, generation 
afler generation, rolled the chariots of the old-time Yirgínians, drawn 
hy their four horses, and containing the squire, his wife, and maidens 
and children, attending church. To those boughs were tethered the 
bridles of thorough-brcd horses, ridden by gallant youths. Yonder 


the chariots discharged their burdens—the pompous oíd lord of the 
manor, the good dame his wife, and the little beauty, their daughter, 
in her great hooped dress, square-cut bodice, powdered hair, and red- 
heeled shoes, which she displays as she raises her silk dress and 
scarlet “ petticoat,” as they called it then. You may see her still, in 
imagination, as she smiles and nods, slaying, with her bright eyes, the 
youths in embroidered coats, long waistcoats, and ruffles, who hasten 
to assisfc her, and contend for the touch of the small hand. 

All that has passed away; the youths and maidens are long dead. 
The parson no more sweeps down the vestry-stairs, or thunders or 
drones in his high, tub-shaped pulpit above the listeners in the lofty 
pews. Squire and dame and parson and gallant lover and little beauty 
live only in the memory of the great oaks, which waved above tbem, 
wave still, andwill probably rustle their leaves in the winds of another 
century. 

Such is and was oíd St. Peter’s Church—an interesting relie, to- 
day, of a time that is long dead; interesting, more than all, as I have 
said, as having been the scene of Wasbmgton’s wedding. 

The incident which led to that event is worth narrating, and Is 
something of a comedy. I hope, in relating it, I shall not be charged 
with “ irreverence ” to the memory of the famous hridegroom. He 
was a man of lofty pride, august dignity—a very grand type of man- 
hood. But he was a man, not a demi-god, and “ fell in love” at least 
twice in his life, like the humblest of his species. This was his sec- 
ond love, and something of romance was connected with the origin of 
the affair. 

It was in the spring of 1758. Mr. Custis, a planter residing at his » 
espite called “ The White House,” was riding out one morning, when he 
met, coming from the northward, a younggentleman of military appear- 
ance, exeellently mounted, and accompanied by a gaunt oíd servant, or 
aergeant, who rodé respectfully a few paces behind his master. The 
new-comers were Colonel George Washington, on his way from Win¬ 
chester to Williamsburg, and his attendant, Bishop, formerly Brad- 
dock’s body-servant, now.his own. 

Washington was twenty-five at that time, and a young manof great 
sedateness and dignity. ‘ He was in chief command on the frontier, 
and saw or thought little of the fair sex. But, on this spring morning 
of 1758, his “ time had come.” 

Mr. Custis greeted him, and invited him to stop at the White 
House. He would do so with pleasure, but it would be for half an hour 
only. His business was préssing; he must hasten on to see his ex- 
cellency at Williamsburg. And, conversing, they rodé back, and 
reached the White House. Here Washington dismounted, and de- 
livered his horse to Bishop, with orders to await him there; he would 
s continue his journey in half an hour. Bishop saluted gravely, with 
^. v jnd raised to his hat; his master entered the house; and the half 
hí ur passed—the old.servant waiting patiently. 

His master did not, however, make his appearance. The event 
was unbeard of. Colonel Washington was the soul of punctuality; he 
was on préssing public business; what could be the meaning of this 
strange and unwonted delay ? 

An hour—two hours—passed. Colonel Washington did not reap- 
pear. But a servant carne out, and delivered an order from him to the 
motionless oíd body-guard. He would conduct the horses to the 
stables; his master would diñe, and possibly spend the night with Mr. 
Custis. Bishop obeyed—the world was clearly coming to an end!— 
and Colonel Washington was the gue3t of the owner of the White 
House. 

On the next morning, Bishop, in obedience to orders to that eflect, 
saddled the horses, and waited before the door for the colonel, who 
designed setting out, he said, immediately. An hour passed; the 
colonel did not appear. Two hours afterward, there were still no aignB 
of him. Then the servant carne again, and dirccted the hprses to be 
led back; Colonel Washington would remain to dinner, and then con¬ 
tinué his journey. 

The day was far spent when the young soldier made his appear¬ 
ance, and vaulted into the saddlc. Tall, vigorous, graceful, and with 
a eertain Ioftiness of port,even then distinguishable, he was a gallant- 
looking cavalier—one whom any woman miglit admire. 

One was gazing at him through the window—a young lady of 
about his own age, with rosy cheeks, bright eye3, hair carried back 
from the forehead, and a ncck, rcsembling snow, above the square-cut 
bodice. The young colonel rcined in his spirited horse, nearly throw- 
ing him upon his haunchcs, made a courteous salute with his rigbt 
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hand (it was nearly the attitude of a bronze Btatue of him afterword)» 
and galloped away, thinking probably of the brighfc ejes and lips. . 

“ Colonel George Washington, of Mount Yernon,” had seen forthe 
first time Mrs. Martha Custis, the beautiful young widow, who a year 
afterward was to become bis wife. 

Tradition relates that the ceremony took place in oíd St. Petcr’s 
Church, which vre have refcrred to in the beginning of this sketch. 
The scene was a brilliant one, and may interest the rcader. It was in 
January, 1759. The Rev. Dr. Mossom, parson of theparish, attended 
in full canonicéis, and the pair advanced, followcd by a bevy of benu- 
ties and their groomsmen. Washington was ciad in a suit of blue- 
and-silver, lined wíth red sílk; his waistcoat was embroidered; tris 
knee and shoe buckles were of gold; his hair was powdercd; and he 
wore a dress-sword. The bride was dressed in white satín, with rich 
point-lace ruffles; had pcarl ornamenta in her hair; pearl necklace, 
ear-rings, and bracelets; white-satin shoes, with high heels and dia- 
mond buekles; and was followcd, as has been said, by an array of 
beautiful and ricbly-dressed girls, lcaning upon the arms of grooms¬ 
men, in costume as imposing. The viee-regal Governor of Virginia, in 
a suit of scarlet, cmbroidered with gold, wíth huge bag-wig and dress- 
sword, was seen in the midsfc of a number of officers of the English 
army and navy; and a great crowd of what were then called “ the 
gentry”—friends and relations of the bride and groom—fillcd tlie 
church, all intent upon the “ interesting ceremony.” One personage 
has been forgotten—Bishop, the faithful oíd body-servant. He, too, 
was present—tall, gaunt, solemn—in scarlet, with huge horseman’s 
•boots. With folded arms, and much emotion on his nged face, he 
gazed at the ceremony with the rest , 

It soon ended, and the brilliant crowd flowed forth from the oíd 
church. Tradition relates that the bride and as many of her fair at- 
tendants as could do so entered the great chariot, which rolled off, 
drawn. by its six spirited horses; while the bridegroom, fonder of 
horseback, mounted the splendid English charger bequeathed to him 
by Braddock, and cantered after tbe coach, attended by a number of 
gallanfc youths. 

Such was that picturesque scene in the life of the venerable “Fa- 
ther of liis Country.” We see so much of the great soldier, states- 
man, and ruler, that it is pleasant to catch a glimpse of the lover and 
bridegroom. Why not? One phaso of the individual—the public 
and official phase—presenta only the profile; to obtain the full like- 
ness, the other phase must be dclincatcd, too. The unreasonable 
theory has been to regard George Washington as an abstraction of 
patriotism and virtue, when he was a man like other men, with strong 
passions and human sympathies and infirmitics. The result has been 
that he has failed in a measure to impress the heart . Hen admire, but 
are chilled by him—by that grand bronze statue under which a hear/ 
never beat. Such an idea is a fallacy. Few human beings have cv< r 
fdt more deeply iban Washington. He loved warmly, and, if he did 
not hate bitterly, it was because his moral naturo revolted from hatred, 
the sister of injustice, and his immense sclf-control enabled him to 
rule hímself. 

- But this moral discourse is apart from the aim of the little sketch 
here presented. If that sketch be without “ historie importance,” it 
may claim, perhaps, the merit of being characteristie. The contrast 
at least is something. Few men are left of that man’s mould, and our 
weddings to-day are prosaíc. Blue-and-silver coats, with red-silk 
lining, are not the fnshion. Six-liorse chariots have disappeared. The 
dress-swords have rusted away. All that brilliant life of the past has 
faded into the unpicturesque ninctccnth century, and the poetry, splen- 
dor, and romance, liave all turned to prose. 

But the great oaks and the oíd church, lost in the wild3 of New 
Kent, are still there. Beneath the trecs flashed that brilliant cortége 
of oíd days—in that building George Washington placed the ring on 
the finger of his bride. All has pussed away now; the statcly and 
beautiful figures have long lain down in their tombs, but the stubbom 
trunks, with their leafy masses, and the church and tombstones, with 
their ancient inscriptions, remam to reeall the life of the past. 
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